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Preface 


This book is a volume of case studies and academic papers on Ellen Tise’s 
Presidential theme for 2009-2011 — Libraries Driving Access to Knowledge 
(A2K). It provides insights into current and prospective practices in providing 
access to knowledge in libraries and the use of technological devices to assist 
A2K. The book also provides relevant theoretical frameworks, latest empirical 
research findings, and practitioners’ best practices in the subject. The different 
chapters are a product of a call for papers published on IFLA’s website. It re¬ 
ceived an excellent reply from potential authors worldwide in 2009. After se¬ 
lecting of the abstracts that complimented the theme and scope of the book, 
authors were asked to write full chapters in 2010. The submitted chapters were 
further screened and feedback was provided to the authors for improvements. 
The end result is a monograph with thirteen chapters grouped in four sub¬ 
themes: User-Oriented A2K Actions; Libraries and Lifelong Learning; Librar¬ 
ies as Space and Place in A2K; and Other A2K Theme Approaches. All papers 
are in English. However, the mother tongues of the authors represent a mosaic 
of nine languages and twelve countries. 

A foreword written by Janis Karklins, Assistant Director-General of 
UNESCO’s Communication and Information Division and an introductory 
chapter written by Ellen Tise follow the usual book preliminaries. The body of 
the monograph is grouped according to the following subthemes: 


User-Oriented A2K Aetions 

Four chapters are included under this subheading, beginning with the contribu¬ 
tion by Sverrisdottir and Porarinsdottir, who focus on opening access to elec¬ 
tronic databases and e-joumals via a countrywide portal. A significant issue 
and a break-away from common practice is the sharing of resources among all 
types of libraries - such a process truly addresses the issue of open access - 
open access to all. As much as libraries strive to open access to material, it is 
the authors of research material that need to be receptive to publishing in open 
access forums. Koycheva, on the other hand, has the public library approach of 
transforming the library profession and the management styles in place. Poli¬ 
tics of difference and access for all are also the trends reviewed and compared. 
The chapter by Narborough, Stubbings and Walton engages in discussion on 
exploiting contemporary technology in delivering information in forums that 
students relate to the most. The chapter by Winter and Sandy investigates, ad- 
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ditionally, this receptiveness against the backdrop of libraries exploring op¬ 
tions for managing, preserving and disseminating digital assets. 


Libraries and Lifelong Learning 

The first two chapters in this section by Hallik and Lembinen and that by Roy, 
Hogan and Lilley investigate the issue of inclusivity. They engage in discourse 
on the issue of native language material being available globally. Roy, Hogan 
and Lilley emphasize the dual role of indigenous peoples’ cultural rights for 
access to knowledge: the need for support of indigenous cultural production 
and the vital importance of indigenous peoples’ self-determination of access to 
cultural knowledge. These cultural rights are founded in indigenous worldview 
and codified in the Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous Peoples. Libraries, 
librarians and other information providers are encouraged to take a stance to 
place access to knowledge and information high on their agendas. Opening ac¬ 
cess to knowledge and information comes with other responsibilities such as 
delivering well structured information literacy programs which will guide us¬ 
ers in identifying trusted and authentic information and using that information 
ethically. Contemporary technology also influences the spaces libraries use in 
delivering or making available information. There is a paradigm shift away 
from libraries as a warehouse of information to libraries as a social space that 
facilitates rigorous engagement in the production of new knowledge and in¬ 
formation. The last chapter of this part, by Torras i Calvo, proposes a model 
for information literacy education, a basic role that libraries need to assume to 
foster library quality demand. 


Libraries as Space and Place in A2K 

The initial chapter by Closet-Crane is devoted to the study of the discourse on 
academic library planning and design developed in seminal texts from the pro¬ 
fessional literature with the aim to explore the discursive construction of the 
academic library as learning place. Lehto, Toivonen and livonen, on the other 
hand study university library facilities with regard to the satisfaction and usage 
of customers, while Sequeiros and Griinig engage in the discussion of the 
changing role of the library and the concomitant use of library space to drive 
access to knowledge and information. The physical design of a library can cer¬ 
tainly inhibit or foster its use, therefore the architectural design must aim to at¬ 
tract and retain users in their search of access to knowledge. 
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Other A2K Theme Approaches 

The contribution by Barber, Pisano, Romagnoli, Parsiale, de Pedro, Gregui and 
Blanco present a study of Web OPACs in academic, special, public and na¬ 
tional libraries in Latin America to study their management system and estab¬ 
lish the differences between Integrated Library Systems (ILS) and Database 
Management Systems (DBMS). As indicated earlier, the fundamental purpose 
of open access, from the perspective of the library, is to remove barriers that 
hinder access to knowledge and information. It is proposed that the removal of 
such barriers will contribute to the growth of society and knowledge econo¬ 
mies. Therefore, open access can be nothing less than a public good. The chap¬ 
ter by Gomez and Bongiovani discusses how open access can restore the con¬ 
dition of knowledge as a global public good. In ensuring open access is a public 
good there has to be a commitment to be all inclusive, that is, ensuring minority 
communities and indigenous populations are part of the knowledge and in¬ 
formation main stream. In the last chapter of the book, Wong acknowledges 
the importance of ICT in the learning environment as a way to approach 
younger generations, promoting the use of videos as a tool through the recently 
created HKBUtube, a local online video site. 




Foreword 


In writing this foreword, I am reminded of the quotation by an unknown author 
that “Knowledge is free at the library. Just bring your own container”. All that 
it takes to acquire knowledge is an open and willing mind; the library can han¬ 
dle the rest. 

The role of libraries in driving access to knowledge is as old as libraries 
themselves. They are the caretakers of the ideas that have been recorded and 
compiled over the years, and which libraries have transformed into knowledge 
by putting them into context. Because of their fundamental character and their 
mission of social responsibility, libraries are an impartial but authoritative 
voice. In this regard, they also help to build an informed community that can 
function effectively in defence of its democratic rights and values, while con¬ 
tributing to the development of society. 

In order to successfully implement its own programs, UNESCO has al¬ 
ways relied on libraries and librarians. They have helped us to realize our 
strategies for universal access to knowledge and building Knowledge Socie¬ 
ties. Further, the organization works closely with libraries and librarians to 
formulate national information policy frameworks, preserve documentary in¬ 
formation in all its forms, build information literacy capacities, encourage the 
development of knowledge societies and foster ethical considerations for the 
information society. 

Libraries are an integral component in our current activities of which I will 
cite three of the most important — information preservation, media and in¬ 
formation literacy and open access to scientific information. 

In the area of information preservation, our main activity is the Memory of 
the World Program (MoW), the UNESCO flagship action for the protection 
and promotion of documentary heritage. No matter on what medium it has 
been recorded, it is our belief that documentary heritage should be per¬ 
manently accessible to all. MoW contributes to UNESCO’s mission of build¬ 
ing knowledge societies in support of improved quality of life and sustainable 
de-velopment. Education and training of information specialists has been given 
emphasis under the Program as the transfer of knowledge and skills is essential 
in enabling these practitioners to remain relevant and cope with rapidly evolv¬ 
ing technological developments. 

This is especially valid as in recent years, the digital revolution has modi¬ 
fied the ways in which knowledge is created and processed. This digital heri¬ 
tage also forms part of the MoW and, along with its Charter on the Preserva¬ 
tion of Digital Heritage, UNESCO is seeking to raise awareness of the com¬ 
plexities of maintaining long-term access to this newer form of heritage. Our 
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involvement with the World Digital Library, and collaboration with the Li¬ 
brary of Congress, further contributes to the attainment of knowledge through 
intercultural dialogue on a multilingual platform that facilitates access to 
knowledge in a more easily assimilated form that showcases many of the 
world’s documentary treasures. 

All these activities are implemented in association with IFLA whose Digi¬ 
tal Library Manifesto is intended to help librarians “collaborate with other cul¬ 
tural and scientific heritage institutions to provide rich and diverse digital 
resources that... must be sustainable for our generation and for generations to 
come”. 

A second area of mutual interest concerns the promotion of Media and In¬ 
formation Literacy (MIL) and incorporation of information literacy issues in 
curricula. This is being achieved through the integration of libraries into in¬ 
formation literacy programs, and in cooperation with IFLA and other partners. 
UNESCO has organized training the trainer workshops to build capacities of 
information professionals and develop information literacy skills and pro¬ 
grams, of which one prime example is the creation of an international directory 
database of information literacy resources in English and Spanish (www. 
info litglobal.info). 

The main objective is to enable people to develop critical abilities through 
media and information literacy. In recent years, UNESCO has been working to 
develop indicators to assist its Member States to measure levels of information 
literacy as a means of better defining requirements in national development 
plans. As part of its MIL activities, the Organization has been examining the 
preparation of curriculum enrichment material for teacher education in order to 
provide the basis for an early introduction to MIL. 

The final area which I wish to mention is the Open Access Initiative (OA) 
which we have recently launched. It was established on the premise that access 
to scientific knowledge from developing countries which may either not be 
published or easily available, needs to become accessible, for the sake of de¬ 
velopment. Particular emphasis is being given to the availability of scholarly 
information especially that which emanates from publicly funded research. 
The underlying concept is that information should be available for everyone, 
free where possible of licensing and copyright barriers, in order to contribute 
to sustainable development. This initiative is intended to concentrate on those 
people in the majority of developing countries who are the least able to pay to 
obtain information. 

OA is not well established in these regions, yet this is where the greatest 
benefits would accrue from more widespread OA — both in terms of achieving 
global visibility of their work, and being able to access work published by re¬ 
searchers elsewhere. We are currently seeking to encourage publishers to fa¬ 
cilitate this while asking countries/institutions to mandate open access polices. 
UNESCO will focus on scientific information, as well as on Africa, LDCs, and 
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SIDS, through work in partnerships. This is especially important to help 
UNESCO reach knowledge producers and managers in Africa and other de¬ 
veloping regions. 

These are just a few of the many areas in which UNESCO and IFLA are 
cooperating in a shared vision to reduce the digital divide that exists within 
and between countries; a divide that contributes to unequal access and de¬ 
privation of the right to knowledge. Our long partnership with IFLA has been 
mutually beneficial and our shared commitment to improving access to in¬ 
formation will lay the foundations for innovative approaches in obtaining and 
sharing knowledge that promote a lasting basis for human development. 

Janis Karklins 

Assistant Director-General UNESCO 
Communication and Information 
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Introduction 

Many individuals and representatives of organizations have stressed, to me, the 
importance bringing together a publication that records and explores the roles 
of information forums and workers, libraries and librarians in driving access to 
information. In an era such as this when there is an exponential growth of in¬ 
formation, access is a critical issue. On numerous occasions at conferences and 
meetings the view has been expressed that at no other time in the history of in¬ 
formation provision has there been such a dire need for libraries to drive ac¬ 
cess to knowledge and information. The exponential growth of information, 
fueled by the exploitation of media such as the web and social networking, 
demands that there be a mediator with the skills and capacity to extract trasted 
and authentic information. Such an intermediary also has to be able to deliver 
reliable and authoritative information to the information-seeking community as 
well as the new knowledge and information that has been created in recent 
times. It is this new knowledge and information helps to stimulate the growth 
and development of societies and the world. 

Libraries and information forums function in a paradoxical environment. 
On the one hand there is globally an unprecedented growth of information; 
and, on the other, for many there is a dearth of information as a consequence 
of the many barriers that hinder access to information. IFLA and the library 
world are cognizant that unfettered access to information is an essential in fa¬ 
cilitating political stability to the world, quickening the pace of recovery from 
the internationally experienced recession, eradicating poverty, decreasing dis¬ 
ease and ensuring a green environment. At its core, access to information en¬ 
sures a just society for all. As a consequence, the creation of the Presidential 
Theme for 2009-2011 took these and other issues into account so that whatever 
the final decision, the theme would not only be relevant to the personal goals 
of the President but also one which would assist libraries and librarians to con¬ 
tribute significantly to addressing world issues as well as capture one of the 
key activities of the profession and its members. The final choice of theme for 
my Presidency during 2009-2011 was - Libraries Driving Access to Knowl¬ 
edge. 
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This introductory chapter provides reflections on some of the key issues 
that were examined during my term as IFLA President (2009-2011). They are 
anchored in my Presidential theme and address the critical role that informa¬ 
tion workers, librarians and their respective institutions play in driving access 
to knowledge and information. The chapter represents the thinking that guided 
the conceptualization of my theme as well as the key points that emerged dur¬ 
ing my tenure as President in relation to thoughts and comments shared by col¬ 
leagues and others with whom I interacted during my term. Early opportunities 
to explore my theme - Libraries Driving Access to Knowledge - with a wide 
cross-section of persons associated with our profession were at the President¬ 
elect’s Brain Storming Sessions at IFLA 74 and 75 which were held in Quebec 
City and Milan in August 2008 and 2009 respectively. In addition to sharing 
issues explored at those meetings and other events, this introductory chapter 
presents further refinements, views and perceptions on the theme as they 
emerged during my tenure as leader of our august association. Also contribut¬ 
ing to this paper are a selection of thoughts from my acceptance speech at the 
75* IFLA Congress in Milan 2009, my opening speech in Gothenburg 2010 
and other presentations/reflections on my theme made during my Presidency. 
Two critical concepts, namely, knowledge and access underpin any considera¬ 
tion of access to knowledge. Thus, it is important to explore these concepts 
and my thinking about them as these will help to provide a background against 
which the subsequent chapters in this book can be considered. It is fully ac¬ 
knowledged that there may be differing and alternative views on these con¬ 
cepts. The following is provided as a backdrop against which the other 
contributions to this book can be placed. 

Defining Knowledge 

In exploring the concept of knowledge, Flarris (1996) draws distinction be¬ 
tween the concepts of data, information and knowledge. When accumulated 
and processed, data, the lowest form of information, becomes information. 
While information has substance and purpose on its own it does not have 
meaning. For information to acquire meaning and representation it has to be 
combined with context and lived experience. It is through the injection of the 
human factor into information that this body of data becomes knowledge. Ac¬ 
cess to information is therefore an imperative for the development and use of 
knowledge. Knowledge generation is essential to the process of development. 
Knowledge is functional at many levels: it can alleviate poverty and depriva¬ 
tion; it serves as a springboard for innovation and change; and, it is a catalyst 
for national development and personal achievements. 

Libraries as primary gateways to information are therefore important vehi¬ 
cles for the acquisition of knowledge. As knowledge institutions, libraries pro- 
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vide spaces for information-sharing and learning for all ages, genders, ethnicities 
and socio-economic groups regardless of their information/knowledge needs. 
Further, libraries facilitate access to information thereby providing the means 
through which new knowledge is developed and made available to all. 

Knowledge is foundational to all spheres of life. An interrogation of this 
concept reveals that knowledge is critical for the growth of society and that 
knowledge is produced when information is absorbed, processed and internal¬ 
ized by individuals. Libraries, as critical providers of information have an im¬ 
portant role to play in the creation of new knowledge. They are vital institu¬ 
tions for the creation, development and sustainability of knowledge societies. 
Information is a key input into the creation and maturation of knowledge, 
therefore, a significant criterion for a growing and healthy society is access to 
information. The library, as a major source for/conduit to information, serves a 
wide spectrum of information-seekers. Libraries are not only vital but also cen¬ 
tral to the facilitation of knowledge generation. 

The concepts of knowledge and information are so intertwined that they 
could and are used interchangeably. Complementing the concepts of knowl¬ 
edge and information is the concept of access in the process of information 
provision: libraries drive access to knowledge and information. All knowledge 
and information is inconsequential if there is no access. And, as indicated at 
numerous meetings, information is the one commodity that grows in value 
with use. Therefore, access to knowledge and information is critical in creating 
new knowledge and information as part of the quest to become more innova¬ 
tive and to find solutions to issues that hinder growth and development. 


Defining Access 

Drake (1984) says that access to information is a complex concept: 

“As the term is used in our profession, we usually mean making in¬ 
formation available. In most instances, however, we do not make in¬ 
formation available; we make books available and leave the user to 
find needed information in our stock of printed material.” 

This definition has evolved as libraries are making more information available 
in electronic and other formats. Changes in formats collected have progres¬ 
sively reduced the volume of printed materials found in libraries and other in- 
formation-providing institutions. This evolution however must remain 
grounded in the fundamental principle of access to information. In an era of in¬ 
formation explosion, it is unwise not to identify and dismantle the barriers that 
hinder to access to information given that restrictive access is a violation of the 
United Nations (UN) Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Indeed, recent 
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events in certain parts of the world demonstrate that while regimes may con¬ 
struct barriers to information and that these are “accepted” for some time by 
some, the youth will find creative ways of sharing information despite known 
negative repercussions. 

The concept of freedom of access to information is perhaps most clearly 
outlined in Article 19 of the UN Universal Declaration of Human Rights. Ac¬ 
cording to this, all human beings have the fundamental right to have access to 
all expressions of knowledge, creativity and intellectual activity, and to ex¬ 
press their thoughts in public (Hamilton and Pors 2003). The IFLA Free Ac¬ 
cess to Information and Freedom of Expression (IFLA/FAIFE 2002) website 
posits the view that the right of access to information and ideas is vital for all 
societies. FAIFE argues that if citizens of the world are to participate and make 
informed choices they must have unrestricted access to information and be 
able to generate knowledge. An informed and knowledgeable citizenry adds 
value to the prosperity and development of a society. This argument is cor¬ 
roborated by Hamilton and Pors (2003) who advance that: 

“access to information allows citizens to participate in the democratic 
process and make informed choices that will lead to the development 
of society. If an individual’s freedom of access to information or free¬ 
dom of expression is impeded, information flow suffers and democratic 
processes are set back.” 

However, one must recognize that although there may be the will, access 
could be impeded by a range of factors. It is has also been argued by Hamilton 
and Pors (2003) that libraries, in the main, make every attempt to provide ac¬ 
cess to the widest range of resources possible. This desire however may be in¬ 
hibited by factors such as budget constraints, lack of technological capacity, 
selector bias and legislation imposed by government. 


Role of Libraries in Driving Aeeess to Knowledge 

Gothenburg provided me with an opportunity to reiterate what I said in Milan, 
viz: 


“Without knowledge all effort is nought. Without sound, accurate and 
reliable knowledge the decisions and actions we and others take can 
have disastrous consequences for a very long time. Knowledge is the 
key to success” (Tise 2010). 

Further, access to knowledge is critical for the equal growth of all communi¬ 
ties, societies, cultures and nations. Libraries, as essential providers of infor- 
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mation have an important role to play in the creation of new knowledge. As a 
major source for information, libraries serve a wide spectrum of information 
seekers, who are not only critical but central to the facilitation of knowledge 
generation. Equal access to knowledge serves to ensure the stability of nations 
and the assurance of world peace. 

Access to knowledge however is not dependent free. To paraphrase Prof Jan 
Hoithues of Germany, Gutenberg’s invention of print with moveable letters 
caused books and printed media to become the core of information and its 
transmission. This made the Western concepts of literacy and numeracy key 
attributes of power and empowerment. The ability to produce and preserve the 
printed word is therefore a key attribute of power and empowerment. The ca¬ 
pacity to discern the veracity of the printed word has become a core skill. In 
current times the printed word can no longer be taken as the only literacy of 
note and/or merit. Literacy skills have transitioned from reading, writing and 
understanding a formal scripted code to being able to distinguish between bath- 
room-writing as against that found in some of the widely available electronic 
resources which provide reputable information. Unfortunately, in today’s 
world, electronically-based information is often not free and consequently not 
universally available. In order to understand the diversity of information 
sources, librarians therefore have had to develop several literacies to survive in 
today’s marketplace. The commodification of information is one of the key 
challenges that libraries face as they seek to provide access to knowledge. 

The creation of and access to knowledge is increasingly becoming de¬ 
pendent on the existence of technology, its utilization and an ever-advancing 
thirst for new technological developments to make knowledge more widely 
available on an anytime, anywhere and just-in-time basis. This growing de¬ 
pendence on technology has led to an economic value being placed on knowl¬ 
edge. Access to knowledge, as a consequence, is increasingly associated with 
fees attached to database usage, the reproduction of images as well as royalties 
for the use of sound bites or complete musical works. Thus, the payment of 
fees for access to information is a growing trend. No one can question the right 
of publishers to recover costs, however demands for payment introduces an¬ 
other barrier to information which needs to be overcome so as to facilitate ac¬ 
cess to knowledge. While knowledge is in and of itself an extremely valuable 
commodity, there are those who view knowledge as being even more valuable 
than precious metals such as gold, diamonds and platinum. Knowledge has be¬ 
come quantifiable in terms of its economic worth. Knowledge is the only 
commodity that increases in value with use - there are no diminishing returns 
when knowledge is used. In fact the use of existing knowledge often leads to 
the creation of new knowledge thereby enhancing the inherent value of this 
commodity. 

It is beyond debate that libraries and librarians play a critical role in pro¬ 
viding access to knowledge. Not only are libraries critical conduits of informa- 
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tion and knowledge but by storing resources of knowledge they preserve 
knowledge. Further, as librarians enhance access opportunities, knowledge be¬ 
comes more universally available. The growing use and incorporation of tech¬ 
nology to access knowledge enables it to become more available to this and 
future generations. By playing a critical role in such developments, libraries 
and librarians become central to the creation and sustainability of the informa¬ 
tion society. By facilitating the spread information and making it more easily 
accessible, libraries and librarians are contributing to both societal and indi¬ 
vidual development. 

The ubiquitous existence of digital products to provide access to informa¬ 
tion in many developed countries makes information much more readily avail¬ 
able in many societies. Indeed, in those societies, there is an ever increasing 
dependence on technology to deliver and preserve knowledge and information. 
It would be safe to assume that with the widespread availability of technology 
in those societies, access to information would become a “non-issue”. Flowever, 
there are certain realities that prevail in both developing and developed worlds. 
In the developed world while there are information-deprived communities, one 
of the deprivations being limited access to technology and its supporting infra¬ 
structure. The possibilities of such persons becoming connected are considera¬ 
bly more likely than for those who live in developing countries and/or emerg¬ 
ing economies. I advance this position because in the developed world the 
technology already exists and the cost of hardware and software is considera¬ 
bly less than that which persons in developing countries are required to pay. 
The major requirement needed to connect such communities is proactive meas¬ 
ures on the part of the relevant public and private entities. 

In the developing world, the scenario is much more difficult to transcend 
as deprivation in a range of areas is endemic to such societies. In terms of ac¬ 
cessing technologically-driven information, at best the technological infra¬ 
structure is weak and in many instances it is non-existent in many developing 
countries. Further, much of the software and hardware required for technologi¬ 
cally-driven information are not products of developing world communities. In 
addition, the cost of hardware, software and other infrasfructural supports is 
considerably higher in developing countries, a particular challenge for those 
countries for which access to hard currency/ies is problematic. Thus, the pre¬ 
occupation and assumption that a technological solution will be an immediate 
answer to hindrances to information has several inherent challenges. While it 
may seem paradoxical, one of the answers to increasing access to knowledge 
in developing countries is the use of ICTs. Mathur and Ambani (2005) are very 
convincing when they state: 


“the application of ICT solutions for ... developing countries opens (sic) 
up a vast range of possibilities. Giving an opportunity to the majority 
of the inhabitants living in rural areas to cross the digital divide to ob- 
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tain access to information resources and services provided by ICT is 

the next revolution waiting to happen.” 

As technology develops, it is reasonable to assume, that there will be advances 
which will enable developing countries to make quantum leaps in terms of 
technological generations so that there will be a technological platform which 
will enable persons and institutions in such locations to have the level of ac¬ 
cess at reasonable prices without requiring large investments in facilitating in¬ 
frastructure. 

Africa is noted for its poor landline telephone infrastructure. This chal¬ 
lenge has been circumvented through the widespread use of cellular phone 
technology. On the other hand, India has circumvented its poor rural ICT in¬ 
frastructure by developing “a technology specifically for the raral user at a low 
cost” (Mathur and Ambani 2005). Given these alternatives it is possible that 
knowledge and information could, through the installation of relevant tech¬ 
nology, be made available to “deprived communities”. Unfortunately, the use 
of alternative technologies is not yet widespread throughout the developing 
world. If such technology were to be operationalized it would enable libraries 
to serve as a link between available information and the user communities at 
many levels. This strategy would also help to make libraries more embedded in 
their communities and their services more orientated to the needs of their users. 
Godlee et al. (2004) indicated however that it is important for the library to pro¬ 
vide the right information at the right time thereby facilitating access to 
knowledge. This argument is corroborated by Feather (2006) who says that the 
problem is to select and evaluate information rather than to gain access and that 
the professionals bring their unique body of knowledge to the evaluation proc¬ 
ess. 

Feather (2006), Mathur and Ambani (2005) and Godlee et al. (2004) opine 
that libraries are critically important in driving access to knowledge. Libraries 
must make every effort to dismantle all barriers that exist between users and 
the information and knowledge contained in their collections (in the broadest 
sense possible). Libraries must start opening their collections and services to 
all communities, especially to communities that have been and continue to be 
deprived of the world’s knowledge. 

Lor and Britz (2007) assert that “modem ICTs have created many opportuni¬ 
ties for civil society, opening up space for dialogue, participation and creativity.” 
Libraries have all of the above capacities and many others. In addition, they 
have a long history of developing networks to provide information to their cli¬ 
ents. Libraries, with all that they have “accumulated over the centuries”, com¬ 
bined with ICTs offer a total knowledge package for the Information Society. 
One of the noted achievements of many libraries over the years is the creation 
of positive relationships with users. Nurturing and spreading such contacts 
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throughout the library world are steps that would redound to the benefits of li¬ 
braries as they seek to provide access to knowledge to the peoples of the world. 

The next section of this chapter deals with issues that were discussed at 
specific meetings, namely, the Presidential Brainstorming Sessions in Quebec 
City and Milan, my acceptance speech in Milan, an ILFA satellite conference 
in Gothenburg and my address at the general conference and annual general 
meeting in that city. 


Brainstorming Sessions: Quebec City and Milan 

In Quebec City the following emerged as the key enablers/aspects for access to 
knowledge through/by libraries and librarians: 

- Libraries and librarians mnst become more nser-oriented by: 

- Bringing libraries and their resources to the users; 

- Empowering users through information literacy, social networking, 
etc.; 

- Enabling access to information (a paradigm shift from a custodial ap¬ 
proach); and by 

- Facilitating the full participation of all citizens in societal activities. 

- Libraries and librarians mnst become active in advocacy by ac¬ 
tively promoting libraries: 

- Including the perspective of the users in their operations; 

- Communicating effectively with stakeholders on library/society mat¬ 
ters; 

- Driving library policy/ies; 

- Facilitating and supporting open access for all; 

- Promoting a broader library agenda with key partners/stakeholders; 
and by 

- Becoming innovative information agents. 

- Libraries and librarians must create partnerships and foster op¬ 
portunities for convergences with: 

- Other societal stakeholders such as health workers, teachers, en¬ 
vironmentalists, etc.; 

- Commercial/private enterprises; and 

- With other cultural/knowledge institutions. 

- In addition participants determined that library as space and place 
should foster: 

- Information for ALL; 
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- Opportunities/gateways for social inclusion; 

- “Wow” environments and experiences; 

- Content in formats that appeal to young people and other discrete li¬ 
brary user groups; 

- Community knowledge space/s; 

- Libraries as safe and trusted public spaces; 

- Multicultural communities having their voices heard; and that they 
should serve as 

- Gate-openers to information. 

One of the comments made at the President-elect’s brainstorming session at 
the Milan conference which cannot be repeated too often, is that as professional 
librarians have been and are very good at talking to and among themselves. 
However, librarians have not been as successful in talking to and with others, 
particularly those who have the power to help them integrate and embed librar¬ 
ies in spaces of decision-making at the highest levels. While there are those 
who believe that libraries do not get votes and hence do not require support, if 
we, as information professionals, demonstrate that through libraries and li¬ 
brarians there can be quantitative and qualitative improvements in health is¬ 
sues, entrepreneurial skills development, environmental protection, poverty 
alleviation, a reduction in illiteracy, the development of a respect for diversity 
and all of the other issues that politicians and others in decision-making roles 
hold dear — that not only will librarians be providing access to knowledge, but 
they will also be able to demonstrate that libraries and librarians are key to the 
political process and national development. 

The explorations of the theme and opinions expressed in both Quebec City 
and Milan helped to fashion the acceptance speech that I delivered in Milan in 
August 2009. These views were also further developed at the IFLA conference 
in Gothenburg and also in several speeches I made during my term as IFLA 
President. Next is a consideration of some of the key presentations and points 
made on my theme during the years 2009-2011. 


Acceptance Speeeh - Milan 2009 

While my Presidential theme - Libraries Driving Access to Knowledge - was 
created some time ago, its relevancy to today’s information age will continue 
long after I have left office. Further, it is a concept that is all embracing: it en¬ 
ables the profession to ensure that libraries remain at the heart of every 
thought, word and deed that occurs across, within and throughout our societies 
and communities; and, it can help anchor the work of the profession going 
forward. Without knowledge all effort is naught. Without sound, accurate and 
reliable knowledge, decisions and actions that we or others take can have dis- 
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astrous consequential effects for a very long time. Knowledge is the key to 
success. Knowledge and information professionals are committed to the belief 
that they have an obligation to ensure that they provide those who use their 
services with the knowledge and information that enables them to make the 
right decision, every time, all the time. Associated with this is the ethical re¬ 
sponsibility that librarians must, on every occasion, provide equity in terms of 
access to information. Equity of access to information is one of IFLA’s core 
values. 

Access to information for all on equal terms is an unchallengeable human 
right. Equitable access for all pivots on the fundamental belief that all people 
are equal, all are free. An unalienable right of access to information and 
knowledge is the only way to ensure the development of all. Thus, there must 
be no short cuts, no settling for less in the provision of access to information. 

One of the most important ways of achieving this human right, access to 
information, is for libraries and librarians to become fully engaged in their 
communities and societies. The activities and actions of the library and informa¬ 
tion services (LIS) sector are foundational to the existence of sustainable 
communities, economic growth and healthy societies. The result of our deeds, 
actions and services are vital to personal opportunities and well-being. The 
work of LIS professionals adds value to both individuals and society at large 
by providing citizens with access to knowledge and information. Not only 
must librarians passionately and powerfully advocate for the embedding of li¬ 
braries and information services in all societies, but they must also seek oppor¬ 
tunities which enable them to put libraries and library services at the forefront 
of all community and societal efforts. By this level of engagement librarians 
will be helping to make libraries drive access to knowledge. The role of the 
LIS sector in promoting democratic values and democratizing the search for 
knowledge cannot be underestimated. The role of librarians as information ac¬ 
tivists can and must be positive as this is the only way that they, as LIS pro¬ 
fessionals, can optimize the full potential of their profession and that for which 
it stands. 

One of the things many librarians have not fully grasped is the strength 
that is inherent in their profession or the powerful impact that they can each 
have as an LIS professional. I am of the view that many librarians underestimate 
their potential and the value that they can and must contribute to their socie¬ 
ties. We must turn this perception on its head! 

While the theme of my Presidency refers to libraries, implicit and inherent 
in the phrase is the pivotal role that we as library and information professionals 
must and can play in making knowledge accessible to all. It is an imperative 
that librarians unreservedly have a commitment to and a concern for the public 
good which must encompass a respect for diversity and espouses the principle 
of equality and human rights for all. The members of IFLA are but a micro¬ 
cosm of the world’s reality - a diversity which is in itself one of IFLA’s 
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strengths. It would be remiss of me however not to acknowledge that embed¬ 
ded is this diversity are uneven opportunities to provide access to knowledge. 
Not all librarians practice in communities and societies where the latest tech¬ 
nology is available at one’s finger tips, where libraries are reasonably or abun¬ 
dantly resourced, or where reliable electrical and broad band services are 
givens. Nevertheless, despite these constraints, it is still necessary to provide 
access to knowledge for all. Librarians practicing in such environments need 
support and assistance. Librarians should therefore work together and offer 
guidance and mentorship to professionals whose working realities are not 
privileged as others. It is through such acts that librarians will help to make the 
world a better place and also to realize one of the pillars of IFLA - Informa¬ 
tion for All — which is also an underlying concept of the theme Libraries Driving 
Access to Knowledge. Further, the empowerment of our users is inextricably 
intertwined in Libraries Driving Access to Knowledge. The creation and use of 
knowledge does not occur in a vacuum - people use knowledge for a variety of 
reasons — to learn, to grow, to make decisions and for recreational and enter¬ 
tainment purposes, in fact the list is limitless. The crucial role that libraries 
play in the empowerment of their users is that they (librarians) are the facilitat¬ 
ing agencies to access the information they need. One of the ways in which li¬ 
braries empower their users is that they, the users, are assured that they are 
accessing information with the knowledge that the information they receive is 
authentic and trustworthy. Libraries provide users with a considerable level of 
comfort, placing themselves in a strong position as a social service of the high¬ 
est order. 

There is another aspect of my theme to which needs interrogation namely, 
the role of libraries and librarians as creators of knowledge. While libraries 
have traditionally been spaces and places where one can access knowledge that 
is already available, it is only recently that librarians have begun to recognize 
their potential in the knowledge creation process. When a young entrepreneur 
visits a library as part of his or her investigation for the development of a new 
product, process or service, seldom is the critical role that the library and li¬ 
brarian played in the resultant end product acknowledged. However, without 
the information gleaned from the library visit or visits and often the extensive 
assistance of a librarian or two, the positive outcome of the entrepreneur’s 
work could have been otherwise. But the knowledge creation process is not 
only with regard to the work of others. When librarians package and bundle 
existing information in such a way that an information-seeker is able to have at 
their fingertips exactly what they need to make a reasoned decision or further 
their research, the efforts of librarians are not confined to only providing ac¬ 
cess to knowledge and information, by their actions librarians have become 
knowledge creators. In such an instance not only are they driving access to 
knowledge, they are creators of knowledge and thus become part of the knowl- 
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edge-building process, one of the underpinnings of the knowledge society of 
which librarians are an integral dimension. 

Pre-Conference on Open Access (OA): Gothenburg 2010 

Having subscribed to the concept of an Information Society, libraries have as¬ 
sumed the responsibility of opening access to knowledge and information via 
the open access (OA) movement. Libraries are at the coal face of the OA 
movement and they have been working feverishly to ensure the success of the 
movement. IFLA, representing libraries worldwide, has signed the Berlin Dec¬ 
laration on Open Access. Further, IFLA is in the midst of developing a White 
Paper on OA. 

At the pre-conference meeting in Gothenburg on OA, it was recognized 
that the warehouse of information role of the traditional library is rapidly being 
transformed into a facilitator of information. As such, the library serves as a 
hub for the conduits that link the vast repositories of information that are now 
available in digital format. Unfortunately, despite this exponential growth of 
trusted and relevant digital information, there is a scarcity of information for 
many as access to this information is protected by, what for some, are un¬ 
affordable subscription costs. Researchers spend an inordinate amount of time 
conducting and recording their research only to realize that key information is 
locked away behind prohibitive access fees. For researchers located in develop¬ 
ing countries, this is especially a tragedy as they can ill-afford to pay these fees 
despite their desperate need for this researched information. Often such informa¬ 
tion is the gateway to solving the many of the problems that retard the develop¬ 
ment of their countries and societal advancement. That some of these barriers 
impact on access to indigenous knowledge is a particular tragedy for persons 
based in developing countries, given that much of this knowledge originates 
from such regions. 

Lor (2007) advances reasons why the library is obliged to remove barriers 
that impede access to knowledge and information. He indicates that the rise of 
the OA movement results from the convergence of an economic crisis, a moral 
crisis, and an enabling technology. The economic problem is one of spiraling 
prices. The annual cancellation of journal subscriptions and drastic cut backs 
on monograph purchases are becoming the norm given economic realities. 
Only journal and monograph titles considered essential are acquired in order to 
support a basic service. With regard to developing countries in sub-Saharan 
Africa, in Lor’s view, the situation is catastrophic as many large universities 
hold only a few hundred serial titles, many of which are received free of 
charge. 

The second factor which is morally grounded has two dimensions. The 
first is an inability of researchers in developing countries to gain access to the 
world’s scholarship especially in the sciences where cutting-edge information 
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is critical to one’s work. The continued reference to the “digital divide” is not 
restricted to technology issues. It also has associated with a divide that exists 
between what scholars know and existing knowledge. This can be termed con¬ 
tent or knowledge divide. The second aspect of this factor is a growing sense 
that the relationship between authors, journal publishers and users is out of 
balance and inequitable. There is a willingness by authors to submit their re¬ 
search free of charge and the willingness of editors and referees to peer-review 
the research also without the receipt of compensation. Scholars publish their 
research in peer-reviewed journals for professional gain, exposure and the 
sharing of knowledge. On the other hand, publishers receive considerable sums 
of money from journal subscriptions and the advertisements which appear in 
these publications. None of the profits are shared with contributors even 
though their work, to a large extent, has been the cause of a journal’s standing 
within academia and other communities. 

The third factor is the advent of the Internet. This digital technology is 
used both to control and to enhance access. Digital technology seems at first 
sight to offer untold opportunities for developing countries to catapult the digi¬ 
tal divide and leapfrog technological generations in order to utilize technolo¬ 
gies of the day. In reality however, the high cost of establishing a digital plat¬ 
form, continuous operating costs, ongoing access fees and a demand to keep 
abreast with technological advances place inordinate burdens on developing 
countries and deprived communities wishing to make use of digitally available 
information. The well espoused costs savings only occur after an institution 
has been able to provide the initial capital and recurrent outlay that technology 
demands. In addition, if services such as a stable electrical service and broad 
band connectivity are not available, national institutions seeking to use ICT as 
an access to knowledge solution are hampered due to the lack of the requisite 
infrastructural supports. 

While these are realities, nevertheless IFLA is committed to OA as a so¬ 
lution to providing access to information. Below is a discussion on IFLA’s po¬ 
sition with regard to OA. 


IFLA’s Commitment to OA 

Given the potential of OA to drive access to knowledge, IFLA has drafted and 
signed the IFLA Statement on Open Access to Scholarly Literature and Re¬ 
search Documentation. This statement advances that IFLA is committed to en¬ 
suring the widest possible access to information for all people and acknowl¬ 
edges that the discovery, contention, elaboration and application of research in 
all fields will enhance progress, sustainability and human well-being. The 
clauses below are extracted from that statement: 
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IFLA acknowledges that the discovery, contention, elaboration and 
application of research in all fields will enhance progress, sustainability 
and human well being. Peer reviewed scholarly literature is a vital 
element in the processes of research and scholarship. It is supported by 
a range of research documentation, which includes pre-prints, techni¬ 
cal reports and records of research data. 

IFLA declares that the world-wide network of library and information 
services provides access to past, present and future scholarly literature 
and research documentation; ensures its preservation; assists users in 
discovery and use; and offers educational programs to enable users to 
develop lifelong literacies. 

IFLA affirms that comprehensive open access to scholarly literature 
and research documentation is vital to the understanding of our world 
and to the identification of solutions to global challenges and particular¬ 
ly the reduction of information inequality. Open access guarantees the 
integrity of the system of scholarly communication by ensuring that all 
research and scholarship will be available in perpetuity for unrestricted 
examination and, where relevant, elaboration or refutation. 

IFLA recognizes the important roles played by all involved in the re¬ 
cording and dissemination of research, including authors, editors, pub¬ 
lishers, libraries and institutions, and advocates the adoption of the 
following open access principles in order to ensure the widest possible 
availability of scholarly literature and research documentation: 

1. Acknowledgment and defense of the moral rights of authors, es¬ 
pecially the rights of attribution and integrity. 

2. Adoption of effective peer review processes to assure the quality of 
scholarly literature irrespective of mode of publication. 

3. Resolute opposition to governmental, commercial or institutional 
censorship of the publications deriving from research and scholar¬ 
ship. 

4. Succession to the public domain of all scholarly literature and re¬ 
search documentation at the expiration of the limited period of 
copyright protection provided by law, which period should be limited 
to a reasonable time, and the exercise of fair use provisions, unhin¬ 
dered by technological or other constraints, to ensure ready access 
by researchers and the general public during the period of protec¬ 
tion. 

5. Implementation of measures to overcome information inequality by 
enabling both publication of quality assured scholarly literature and 
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research documentation by researchers and scholars who may be 
dis-advantaged, and also ensuring effective and affordable access 
for the peoples of developing nations and all who experience disad¬ 
vantage including the disabled. 

6. Support for collaborative initiatives to develop sustainable open ac¬ 
cess publishing models and facilities including encouragement, such 
as the removal of contractual obstacles, for authors to make schol¬ 
arly literature and research documentation available without charge. 

7. Implementation of legal, contractual and technical mechanisms to 
ensure the preservation and perpetual availability, usability and au¬ 
thenticity of all scholarly literature and research documentation 
(IFLA 2004). 

All of these developments, regardless of their source, point to a new and 
changed role for libraries and librarians. The next section explores some of the 
issues arising from these new paradigms and the impact they have made/will 
make on the profession and its professionals. 


Libraries as Publishers 

Lor (2007) advances that an old tradition, a new technology and a new role 
have converged to make possible an unprecedented public good. The old tradi¬ 
tion is the willingness of scientists and scholars to publish their research in 
scholarly journals without payment, for the sake of inquiry and knowledge. 
The new technology is the Internet. The new role is that of the libraries and li¬ 
brarians as publishers of scholarly information for the public good. Librarians 
and libraries operating in a new role as publisher remove the subscription bar¬ 
riers to literature. Assuming the role of publisher, libraries and librarians will 
help to accelerate research, enrich education and share the learning of the rich 
with the poor and the poor with the rich. This role will help to expand the 
group of scholars who will have access to the information and lay the founda¬ 
tion for uniting humanity in a common intellectual conversation and quest for 
knowledge (Lor 2007). 

At the core of the OA movement is the distribution of scholarly informa¬ 
tion. Librarians are strongly advocating that authors publish their research ma¬ 
terial, for philanthropic reasons, in OA forums that allow for such knowledge 
to become accessible to those that cannot afford subscription fees. 

Research conducted by the Association of Research Libraries (ARL) re¬ 
vealed that several member libraries provide publishing services. There are 
371 published peer-reviewed journals by large research libraries. Smaller li¬ 
braries at institutions not affiliated with ARL have also undertaken publishing 
ventures. These libraries use a combination of publication tools such as Open 
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Journal System (OJS) and the Berkeley Electronic Press (bepress). Xia (2009) 
says that although there are currently no figures on exactly how many aca¬ 
demic libraries have been involved in this publishing business, it is safe to say 
that the number is by no means small. 

Discussions of library publishing have concentrated on the applicability, 
sustainability, and scalability of providing such services by libraries. Advocates 
and librarians are confident about the applicability. Research has found that 
scholars have a positive attitude towards cooperating with librarians and they 
(researchers) are willing to take the responsibility of organizing an editorial 
process for the quality control of publications. As has traditionally been the 
case for commercially published scholarly journals peer review is considered a 
necessary procedure for assessment of articles published in journals with a li¬ 
brary/institutional imprint. An easy and guaranteed way for any library to 
manage a journal seems to be to transfer an existing publication from a com¬ 
mercial publishing operation to joint faculty-librarian management. Such 
transfers have been undertaken in a federally funded project in Canada. The li¬ 
brary’s responsibility is to provide hosting services; coordinate a supporting 
process; and, provide additional services such as permanent URLs, workflow 
sfreamlining, mark-up, file generation, and print on demand. While the schol¬ 
ar’s role remains to provide high quality content that meets the demands of 
peer reviewed material. 

Expanding on the Canadian experience, Xia (2009) goes on to state that 
the publishing systems adopted by the libraries with regard to academic jour¬ 
nal publishing seem to satisfy all of their constituents. When comparing this 
form of publishing to lodging materials on institutional repositories, it would 
seem that the idea of library publishing academic content seems to have been 
more readily accepted by researchers than lodging with repositories. There is 
buy-in from those who have served as editors of journals published by tra¬ 
ditional presses. From the faculty editors’ point of view, the new model of 
scholarly communication is able to provide many more benefits than the tra¬ 
ditional model of publishing: free access for readers (through libraries’ Web 
sites), inexpensive hosting (even though libraries have to pay the hosting 
costs), and convenient management (through collaboration with other librar¬ 
ies). The ordinary scholar as reader is attracted to this model by its open-access 
component, ft may also be that institutional administrators are pleased with li¬ 
brary publishing because it increases the visibility of their institutions. 

OA provides a new paradigm for libraries and librarians, ft provides un¬ 
precedented opportunities for librarians to deliver rich content in the pursuance 
of a better informed world with access to essential knowledge and information 
for the generation of new knowledge to create a better world for all. 

ft is unfortunate that constraints of space do not allow me to share more of 
my experiences and engagements with you in terms of my Presidential Theme 
Libraries Driving Access to Knowledge. To reiterate, at no time in the history 
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of information provision has there been a greater need for libraries. The glut of 
information that is available could have the opposite effect of creating knowl¬ 
edgeable and informed societies. Knowledge and information have the power 
of being either constructive or destructive. Misinformation is generally associ¬ 
ated with destruction; while trusted and authentic information are critical 
pathways to creating and underpinning knowledgeable and informed societies 
that can be innovative in their quest for a better world. Libraries play a critical 
role in providing that trusted and authentic information — they make every en¬ 
deavor to remove barriers to access to information to the extent that they are 
now becoming publishers to ensure access to knowledge and information. 


Contributions from Other Authors 

While my Presidential Theme may only have the lifespan of my presidency it 
will live on — libraries cannot afford to doubt their role in driving access to 
knowledge. Testimony to this obligation is to be found in the chapters that fol¬ 
low that provide empirical research and substantiated argument by leaders in 
the profession. This book Libraries Driving Access to Knowledge addresses in¬ 
ter alia, the issue of OA, providing access to indigenous content, opening ac¬ 
cess through information literacy, improving access to knowledge and 
information through the redefinition of library spaces. 

This compilation of thought provoking contributions adds value to the 
Presidential Theme of Libraries Driving Access to Knowledge. As indicated, 
libraries are the cornerstone for the growth and development of any nation. 
Historical knowledge, current knowledge and generation of future knowledge 
have deep planted roots in the library. The future is unimaginable without the 
critical link between the libraries and the generation of new knowledge and in¬ 
formation. 
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Introduction 

This chapter focuses on the development of Icelandic-wide access to electronic 
databases, e-joumals and also the website www.hvar.is (meaning where.is 
[“is” being the national domain for Iceland]). The project, The Icelandic Con¬ 
sortium for Electronic Subscriptions (ICES) (Landsadgangur ad rafraenum 
gagnasdfhum og timaritum) is under the auspices of the Ministry of Education, 
Science and Culture (hereafter Ministry of Education or Ministry) (Mennta- og 
menningarmalaraduneytid) in cooperation with Icelandic libraries, information 
centres and research institutions. It is operated by the National and University 
Library of Iceland (NULI) based on a service contract. No laws or regulations 
apply to the project and it is not an independent legal entity. The idea was 
originally conceived by librarians and their associations. The Icelandic Gov¬ 
ernment seized on the opportunity presented by these professionals and their 
organizations as it realized that the project fitted ideally with the concept of the 
Government’s new information strategy. Since 1996, the Icelandic Govern¬ 
ment has been pursuing a progressive and ambitious information policy. The 
first initiative was entitled The Icelandic Government’s Vision of the Informa¬ 
tion Society (1996). Its chief objective being that: 

“Iceland shall be in the forefront of the world’s nations in the utiliza¬ 
tion of information technology in the service of improved human exis¬ 
tence and increased prosperity.” 

Country-wide access is based on IP-recognition (Internet Protocol) and ex¬ 
tends to every computer in the country but the end-user has to connect to the 
Internet through an Icelandic local Internet Service Provider. Citizens and 
residents can access material wherever they are and whenever they wish, as 
long as there is a computer and an Internet connection. Users can access the 
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material directly from publisher’s websites or through the website, <www. 
hvar.is>. 

The ICES has been defined as a basic information source and it is a vital 
part of library services in Iceland. From 2009, the ICES has been defined as a 
part of the research infrastructure of the country according to the Science and 
Technology Policy of Iceland (Building on Solid Foundations ... [2009]). Li¬ 
brary personnel ah over the country use the ICES and they introduce and pro¬ 
mote it to researchers, students and anyone who has a need for or an interest in 
using the resources available at <www.hvar.is>. Before the project started 
some universities and health libraries subscribed to specialized e-joumal pack¬ 
ages or databases. Many of those subscriptions have continued and in some 
cases small consortia have been developed but access is limited to the library 
or institutional premises. Information on these consortia is available at <www. 
hvar.is>. Also available on this site are links to free Icelandic quality informa¬ 
tion websites. 

The impact of the ICES on the library landscape and on research and the 
scholarly community in Iceland, its current status and future prospects are ex¬ 
plored in this chapter. At the end of 2010, the consortium subscribed to more 
than 14,500 full text e-joumals, the abstracts of 8,000 journals, 12 databases, 
text from 10,000 analytical reports and 6,000 full text e-books. To place the 
project in perspective background information on Iceland, its educational sys¬ 
tem, the research environment and the library network are also provided. 


;:..rafraen.i-,*xf&g 


gagnas‘ofri( 


. * k n I' ■ i . 

Figure 1: The logo of www.hvar.is 


Methodology 

Research methodology is based on literature review. Qualitative research 
methods are used in reviewing and analyzing literature about the ICES, informa¬ 
tion from the ICES and its website <www.hvar.is>. The study is based on pri¬ 
mary and secondary resources. Among the range of sources consulted were 
laws, regulations, research articles, reports, news, press releases, news articles, 
summary reviews, contracts, usage statistics, documents from the NULI and 
the Ministry of Education. By analyzing the literature, the main functions of 
the ICES were identified as well as its impact on the Icelandic society. 

The literature referred to is mostly in Icelandic but English resources were 
consulted wherever possible. The majority of articles are partially summary 
reviews where the progress of the project is described and the advantages of 
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access to the material are discussed. To date, limited research has been done 
on the ICES. Before countrywide access was initiated, Ema G. Amadottir 
(2001) did a survey on journal subscriptions in Icelandic university and re¬ 
search libraries. The results were used as a prerequisite for negotiations and 
contracts at the beginning of the project, bora Gylfadottir and homy Hlynsdot- 
tir (2006) studied the relationship between increased access to databases and 
e-joumals and interlibrary loans (ILL) in Iceland. The study covers the years 
2000-2005 and the results showed that the demand for ILL in NULI had de¬ 
creased and changed during the period under consideration. Ingibjorg Steinunn 
Sverrisdottir (2006) did a case study of the development of the ICES as an en¬ 
tity and made some predictions on the next steps in its development and future 
prospects of the consortium. Further, Palina Hedinsdottir (2008) studied the 
impact of the ICES and other electronic materials on academic libraries and in¬ 
formation centers mostly in the field of natural sciences. 


Environmental factors 

This chapter focuses on the environmental factors which impact on the ICES. 
The main attributes of the ICES is the small population of the country, a well- 
functioning educational system, a high demand for scientific material in for¬ 
eign languages and a cooperative library system. 


Icelandic Society 

Iceland is a large island, 103,000 km^ or 39,000 mi^’ situated in the northern 
region of the Atlantic Ocean, just below the Arctic Circle. The country is of 
recent volcanic origin. Three quarters of its surface is wasteland: glaciers, 
lakes and lava deserts. The total population on July 1, 2010 was 318,006 with 
a population density of little more than three persons per square kilometer. Ice¬ 
land is thus a sparsely populated country, with its inhabited areas being located 
along the indented coastline. Around 65% of the population lives in the capital 
Reykjavik and its neighboring towns. 

For most of its history Iceland was settled by Norway. The year 874 is 
taken as a starting point of the island’s settlement and 930 for the completion 
of settlement, when the Icelanders founded a Commonwealth and a general as¬ 
sembly or Parliament (Aljringi) in hingvellir. The Icelandic Commonwealth 
lasted for nearly three and a half centuries, until 1262, when the nation came 
under Norwegian sovereignty. Late in the fourteenth century the Danes took 
control of Norway and of Iceland with the result that they were under Danish 
sovereignty until 1918, when Iceland became a completely independent state 
united with Denmark solely by the monarchy and common foreign policy. In 
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Figure 2: Iceland 


1944, the modem AlJ^ingi established a republic, severing all formal ties with 
Denmark. Since then Iceland has been a republic with a president elected for 
four years by plebiscite; a parliament (63 members) is also elected for four 
years. A cabinet, led by the Prime Minister, wields executive power. 

Icelandic is the national language of the country. It has remained almost 
unchanged for centuries and it is a unique language. The fact that such a small, 
relatively highly developed society like Iceland has its own language causes 
unique problems for the people who live there, especially professionals. 
Knowledge of foreign languages is required in order to keep abreast of new 
developments in one’s chosen field and beyond. Therefore, strong emphasis is 
put on foreign languages in the educational system and foreign languages are 
compulsory in elementary schools. 

To a large extent Icelandic people owe their existence as an independent 
nation to their deep-rooted literary culture and ancient writing tradition. Chris¬ 
tianity was accepted by the Allringi in 1000 and with it came Latin books, the 
sacred writing of the Catholic Church and the traditions of reading and writing. 
Nevertheless, the laws, written around 1100, are believed to represent the first 
works written in Icelandic. Subsequent to that large-scale literary activity be¬ 
gan. The Eddas, the Sagas of Icelanders and the Sagas of the Kings are the 
most famous of these genres. The monasteries were the main centers of manu¬ 
script and book production (the first founded in 1133). Printing came to Ice¬ 
land shortly after 1530. In 1550, the Reformation became a part of the social 
landscape of the country. Printing was for centuries under the monopoly of the 
Bishops, with the result that little of the ancient lay literature was printed. The 
Bible is one of the earliest books translated into Icelandic. The New Testament 
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was the first book to be published in Icelandic (1540) and the complete Bible 
in 1584. To have the Bible in the vernacular was important in preserving the 
language along with the tradition of reading the Icelandic Sagas aloud in 
households during the long winter evenings. 

For many centuries Iceland was a poor peasant society and a Danish col¬ 
ony. During the Second World War the country was occupied by the British 
(May 1940) and in the summer of 1941 the United States took over the defense 
of Iceland. The occupation was a period of high employment leading to rapid, 
radical and irreversible changes to life in Iceland. It was the beginning of a 
new era in the country. 

Today, all Icelanders have access to a computer with an Internet connec¬ 
tion, either at home, at work, at school or in a library. More than 90% of Ice¬ 
landic households have an Intemel connection (Statistics Iceland 2010). 
Icelandic libraries and information centers have developed rapidly during the 
last decades. Every library is automated and has public access to the Internet. 

During the last decade, there have also been changes in Icelandic society 
due to the many international immigrants who now reside in the county. The 
society can now be considered multicultural with a growing demand for re¬ 
sources in languages other than Icelandic. At the beginning of 2009, immi¬ 
grants in Iceland accounted for 9% of the population, compared to 2% in 1996 
(Landshagir 2009). 

The living standard in Iceland is among the highest in the world, with ex¬ 
tensive social security, health service and free education at all levels. This is 
now endangered because the country was severely hit by a bank crisis in Octo¬ 
ber 2008. Among the consequences of this crisis were increased unemploy¬ 
ment and the government cutting the budgets for public services entities, such 
as schools, health services and cultural institutions. Further, people have been 
emigrating from Iceland and between the years 2008 and 2009 there has been a 
population decrease of 0.54% (Statistics Iceland 2010). 


The Icelandic Educational System 

All education in Iceland is under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Education 
but the Aljringi (the Icelandic Parliament) is legally and politically responsible 
for the educational system and determines its basic objectives and administra¬ 
tive framework (Eurydice National Summary Sheets 2008). 

The educational system differs in its organization from the educational 
system in Europe and the United States. It is divided into four levels (Ministry 
of Education 2002): 

- Kindergarten (leikskoli). Pre-school level up to age 6 according to the 
Pre-school Act (Log um leikskola, 90/2008). 
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- Primary School (grunnskoli). Primary and lower secondary level in a 
single structure. A compulsory level for 6-16 year olds according to the 
Primary School Act (Log um grunnskdla, 91/2008). 

- Secondary School (ffamhaldsskoli). Upper-Secondary level from 16-20 
years of age according to the Upper Secondary School Act (Log um 
framhaldsskola, 92/2008). 

- Tertiary Education. University (haskoli). Higher education level from 
age 20 according to the Universities Act (Log um haskola, 63/2006). 


Primary Education 

Education is mandatory for children and adolescents between the ages of six 
and sixteen. Compulsory education is organized into a single structure system 
and is free of charge (Compulsory Schools 2009). That means that primary 
education and lower secondary education are parts of the same school level and 
are usually within the same premises. There are no admission requirements as 
all children enter school at the age of six. The enrolment rate is thus 100%. 
Primary education since 1976 is exclusively funded by the local governments. 


Secondary Education 

The Upper Secondary School Act states: 

Any individual who has completed compulsory education, has had 
equivalent basic education or has reached the age of 16 is entitled to 
enroll in upper secondary school. 

The period of time allotted for secondary education varies, but usually it lasts 
for about four years. There are two types of upper secondary schools, general 
academic schools and vocational schools located all over the country. Usually 
students at this level are between 16-20 years old. In recent years, over 90% of 
students completing compulsory education have entered secondary schools di¬ 
rectly after finishing compulsory education (Landshagir 2009). The number of 
students in secondary education has increased rapidly over the last few dec¬ 
ades. Registered students in the autumn of 2009 were 9.4% of the population 
(Statistics Iceland 2010b). Some secondary schools also offer education via 
distance and blended programs. 


Tertiary Education 

In recent years there has been a significant rise in the number of students in 
higher education programs. More and more people in Iceland are seeking uni¬ 
versity degrees. Currently there are seven universities or higher education in- 
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stitutions in Iceland. The universities vary greatly in size and funding but all 
are supported by the Government. The University of Iceland is the biggest and 
is defined as a research university, offering PhD programs. Two other universi¬ 
ties in the country also offer PhD. programs. The University of Iceland also 
operates seven small research and study centres (Haskolasetur) in rural areas. 
These are venues that facilitate the university’s collaboration with local authori¬ 
ties, institutions, businesses, associations and individuals (Fraedasetur 2010). 
The availability of university education courses has grown, especially at the 
master’s and doctoral levels. University students account for about 5.7% of the 
population of which 62.2% are women. Doctoral students constitute about 
0.1% of the population (Statistics Iceland 2010). Another favorable develop¬ 
ment in tertiary level education has been the establishment of distance learning 
programs. 

As a consequence of the impact of the bank crisis on the country, the Min¬ 
istry of Education has recently formulated a policy leading to a formal unified 
network for the four public universities. The organization and division of 
teaching and research in the schools will be redefined: one quality control sys¬ 
tem will be in use, one website with an application mechanism for all, one in¬ 
formation system (Intranet) for students, teachers, staff, administration and 
support services. Other institutions offering tertiary education will be able to 
participate in the network regardless of their management or ownership (Stefha 
um opinbera haskola 2010). 

Since the University of Iceland was not founded until in 1911 with just a few 
faculties at the beginning there is a longstanding tradition that Icelandic academ¬ 
ics go abroad to study, especially for postgraduate studies. Such study has been 
mainly undertaken in other Nordic Countries, North America, Germany and 
France where these students have encountered high quality library and informa¬ 
tion services. As a consequence, those who have studied abroad have wanted to 
enjoy the same service standard when they returned to Iceland. Therefore, this 
group of persons has been very positive about the establishment of the ICES. 


The Research Environment 

Research in Iceland has been evolving. Moving from traditional studies in his¬ 
tory, language and Icelandic studies in literature and linguistics, research in the 
country now covers a broad spectrum of disciplines. International cooperation 
is also feature of research conducted by Icelanders. 


Research in Iceland 

Figures from The Icelandic Centre for Research (Ranns6knami6st66 Islands — 
RANNIS) show that research and development (R&D) expenditure in Iceland 
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as a share of Gross Domestic Product (GDP) is relatively high compared to 
other countries. The figure currently stands at around 2.7% of GDP. The main 
areas of research are the health sector, industry and fundamental research. A 
comparison of the impact of publications by scientists in OECD countries, 
measured by citations to their articles, shows that Icelandic scientists score 
highly in areas such as medicine and health, biomedicine, fisheries and the 
geosciences. Icelandic scientific researchers cooperate with colleagues from 
the Nordic countries, USA and Britain and often publish in foreign peer- 
reviewed journals (Research and Development 2009). The countries in which 
Icelanders cooperate with other researchers are also the countries where most 
Icelanders have pursed their education abroad. Working with colleagues in 
those countries and having their publications accepted by journals domiciled in 
those countries indicates that networking continues after Icelandic researchers 
return home. The number of articles by scientists working in Iceland that have 
been published in foreign journals has grown considerably over the last dec¬ 
ades as shown in Table 1. The majority of these articles are in English to get a 
larger readership. 


Number of articles by scientists working in Iceland published in foreign 
journals (Thomson ISI) 1981-2007 





Figure 3: Number of articles by scientists working in Iceland published in foreign journals 
(Thomson ISI) 1981-2007 


The number of citations in Icelandic articles and articles where Icelanders are 
collaborating with foreign colleagues has also grown. The growth has also 
been considerable in co-publications. In 2008, more than 70% of all Icelandic 
research publications were co-publications (Ritryndar birtingar 2010). 

In 2009, according to The European Innovation Scoreboard, Iceland has 
an innovative performance just below the average in Europe but the rate of 
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improvement is above the average. Relative strengths are in the indicators Fi¬ 
nance and Support and Linkages and Entrepreneurship. In recent years, Human 
Resources; Finance and Support; and, Throughputs have been the main drivers 
of improvements in innovation performance in Iceland. Performances in Link¬ 
ages and Entrepreneurship and Economic Effects have worsened, in particular 
due to a decrease in employment and the bad economic situation which cur¬ 
rently exists in the country (European Innovative Scoreboard 2010). Further 
information indicates that more service is needed by innovative firms and the 
general support given to this area needs strengthening. The support system 
needs to be evaluated and developed into a robust service (Frammistada Is¬ 
lands I nyskopun 2009 2010). 

In these times of economic downturn, recent policymaking and statistics 
about innovation performance indicate the importance of a strong and effective 
support system and infrastructure for education, research and innovation. Sta¬ 
tistics show considerable growth in published research from Iceland during the 
last decades. The numbers reveal how science and the research environment in 
Iceland have grown. Over the last ten years the growth has escalated because 
of better and more systematic funding, but also because of better support sys¬ 
tem, including the ICES. 


Policy for Science and Technology 

Building on Solid Foundations: Science and Technology Policy for Iceland 
2010-2012, states that the collapse of the Icelandic financial system in 2008 
requires a fresh perspective on the structure and development of the Icelandic 
community [2009]. As a way out of the crisis it is considered necessary to pri¬ 
oritize the allocation of funding and coordinate the work of the public and pri¬ 
vate sectors. It is also recognized that public support for both sectors and inter¬ 
sectoral cooperation can enhance efficiency and lead to financial and economic 
benefits. The policy was prepared by the Science and Technology Council 
(Visinda- og taeknirad) of Iceland in an extensive consultation with stake¬ 
holders. A committee appointed by the Council developed a roadmap for 
strengthening research infrastructures in Iceland. The most important facilities 
in the academic and research communities were identified and it is recom¬ 
mended that extra efforts should be put into the development of the main agen¬ 
cies that support research such as the continuation of the ICES. 

Financing the ICES has not been the strongest side of the project (Sverris- 
dottir 2006). As a result, the policy clearly states that continued national access 
to e-joumals and databases is a crucial part of the infrastructure needed to 
maintain high impact research and innovation activities in the country. Other 
important elements to support research and innovation were identified as high¬ 
speed Intemef connections to Europe and North-America, the organization and 
maintenance of national scientific databases and improved access to the data. 
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use of eScience and the development of a policy of Open Access for findings 
from publicly funded research (Building on Solid Foundations ... [2009]). 


The Library Environment 

Although Iceland has an enduring literary culture and an ancient writing tradi¬ 
tion it does not have a long library tradition as this concept is understood to¬ 
day. 


Historical Overview 

The first Icelandic reading society was founded in 1790; this was shortly fol¬ 
lowed by others (Oskarsdottir 2002). During the second half of the nineteenth 
century, reading societies were to be found all over the country. Volunteer 
work ensured that the societies flourished and the desire to further one’s knowl¬ 
edge and education severed as personal motivators. Between 1790 and 1982, 
as many as 431 reading societies and public libraries were in existence (Sver¬ 
risdottir 1997). In 1937, a law was passed about their activities and in 1955 the 
first public library law was passed. In the same year, the Directorate for Public 
and School Libraries (Bokafulltrui rikisins) was established in the Ministry of 
Education. The role of the Directorate was to supervise libraries and their ac¬ 
tivities and to enhance and contribute to there being more professionalism 
among Icelandic libraries and librarians. 

Many of the reading societies have merged and transitioned into modem 
public libraries. During the last decades, the role and status of the public librar¬ 
ies have rapidly developed in a positive way and their usage increases every 
year (horarinsdottir 2006b). The Public Library Act was reviewed in 1963, 
1974 and 1997 and the Directorate was discontinued in the last review, al¬ 
though the decision to disband the Directorate was taken in 1994. The rationale 
behind this decision was that the National and University Library had become 
the coordinating body for the profession with responsibility to promote the 
standardization of work practices in Icelandic libraries, provide professional 
consultation services and carry out cooperation on the widest scale (Petursdot- 
tir and Juliusdottir 2010; National and University Library Act, 71/1994). 


The National and University Library 

The National Library of Iceland was founded in 1818 due to donations from 
beneficiaries from abroad. The first librarian appointed was Jon Amason who 
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served the library 1848-1887. In 1886 it became a legal deposit library and has 
published the Icelandic Bibliography since 1888. In 1846, a manuscript de¬ 
partment was established. During the period 1881-1909, the National Library 
and two professional schools. Theology and Medicine, were housed in the Par¬ 
liament building in Reykjavik. The Library was moved to a new building in 
1909 and in 1911 the professional schools became faculties of the new Univer¬ 
sity of Iceland. The faculties soon established their own collections and in 
1940 when the University moved to new premises, the University library was 
founded and faculty collections became a part of it (Sigurdsson 1997a; Gu6- 
mundsson 1997). 

The National Library and the University Library were amalgamated in 
1994 and both libraries were moved to a new building. The new NULI re¬ 
ceived its own legislation stating that the library is both the National Library 
and the library for the University of Iceland. The library is a research library 
which shall maintain effective and comprehensive information services in the 
fields of science and scholarship, government and industry (Sigurdsson 1997b; 
The National and University Library Act 71/1994). 

Several other research and university institutions have also founded librar¬ 
ies. The strongest national research institutions such as the Marine Research 
Institute (Hafrannsoknastofnun Islands), Landspitali University Hospital Li¬ 
brary (Heilbrigdisvisindabokasafh), the National Energy Authority (Orkustof- 
nun) and the Meteorological Institute (Vedurstofa Islands) have considerable 
physical collections in addition to relying heavily on e-resources. 


Libraries and Information Centers 

In Iceland a network of public, school, research and institutional libraries is in 
operation. In the Public Libraries Act of 1997 there is an emphasis on access to 
information for everybody, i.e. “libraries shall promote free and uninhibited 
access by the public to information and repositories of knowledge” (Log um 
almenningsbokasdfn 36/1997). There are public libraries in nearly all munici¬ 
palities, some of them also provide services to schools or are school libraries 
as well. The tendency has been to merge municipalities into bigger and 
stronger entities with better services, and the number of public libraries has 
therefore decreased within the last couple of decades. 

For over 30 years, it was mandatory for primary schools to operate school 
libraries but in the current Primary School Act (Log um grunnskola 90/2008) 
there is no mention of a school library. The primary schools are now operated 
by the local municipalities as well as the public libraries and many of them op¬ 
erate combination libraries for schools and the public in an effort to use re¬ 
sources more effectively and also to give better services. 

In secondary schools the current situation is different. From 2010, accord¬ 
ing to an amendment to the Upper Secondary School Act (Log um fram- 
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haldsskola 92/2008), secondary schools shall operate a school library. The Act 
states: 

The activities of the school resource centre shall emphasize the train¬ 
ing of pupils in independently seeking information and using data 
banks. 

All the universities operate libraries but the one at the NULI is by far the larg¬ 
est. Many of them rely on e-resources on a wide scale but students and library 
staff use NULI as a reserve for material on paper and for interlibrary loans. 


Library and Information Science Education (LIS) 

In 1956, courses in library science were introduced at the University of Iceland 
under the supervision of the University Librarian, the first one being Bjorn 
Sigfusson. Specialized programs were later introduced, like School Librarian- 
ship and Records Management. From 2004, an MLIS program (Master of Li¬ 
brary and Information Science) has been offered for students with BA degree 
in other fields of study (Palsdottir 2009). In December 2002, a new branch of 
study was established in secondary schools for library assistants and techni¬ 
cians (horarinsdottir 2006a). Thus, there are now good opportunities to study 
library and information science in the country. 


Professional Associations in Library and Information Science 

The Librarians Association in Iceland (Bokavardafelag Islands) was founded 
in 1960 and within the Association librarians formed special interest groups 
such as research librarians, public and school librarians. In 1973, the Associa¬ 
tion of Professional Librarians (Felag bokasafnsffaedinga) was founded. It is 
noteworthy that in both cases, membership of these associations was limited to 
individual professionals, there is no provision for institutional membership as 
can happen in other countries. As a consequence, in Iceland, libraries are not 
strong financial supporters of these associations as is the case in some other 
countries. Thus, personal membership is the major source of support for these 
associations (horarinsdottir 2009). In 1999, the two associations merged into 
Upplysing — the Icelandic Library and Information Science Association (Upp- 
lysing — Felag bokasafns- og upplysingaffaeda). Further, an Association of 
Public Library Directors (Samtok forstodumanna almenningsbdkasafha) and 
the Association of Librarians in Secondary Schools (Samstarfshdpur bdka- 
safnsfraedinga i ffamhaldsskdlum) have been created. All associations of li¬ 
brarians have had a considerable impact on the development of pro¬ 
fessionalism in libraries and on enhancing library services, such as on the 
establishment of the ICES. 
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Library Cooperation 

Cooperation among libraries and librarians in Iceland has a long history. These 
activities have either been on a small scale, involving few libraries or special¬ 
ists, or big projects that have become a part of the national infrastructure of 
education and culture. Some of the projects have turned into businesses, like 
the Icelandic Library Bureau (bjonustumidstod bdkasafna) founded by associa¬ 
tions of librarians in 1978 (i.e. The Librarians Association in Iceland and the 
Association of Professional Librarians). Originally, the Library Bureau pro¬ 
duced and sold catalogue cards and later electronic records for Icelandic pub¬ 
lications. Subsequent to the establishment of the union catalogue Gegnir, 
which serves the whole country, the Bureau now focuses on organizing and 
designing libraries and sells furniture and special equipment for libraries 
(Eiriksddttir 1997; bdrarinsddttir 2009). Several years before, in 1972, the 
Reykjavik School Library Centre (Skdlasafhamidstdd Reykjavikur) was estab¬ 
lished. Its aim is to operate a centralized center for the acquisitions, catalogu¬ 
ing and processing of material for school libraries in the city (Bjomsddttir 
1997). Some other local governments have also established similar centers for 
public and school libraries (Eiriksddttir 2007). Established in 2000, The Ice¬ 
landic Web Watch <www.vefbokasafn.is> serves as an example of a partner¬ 
ship project between a group of Icelandic public libraries. The goal of this 
partnership is to help members to locate quality Icelandic websites without 
having to rely solely on search engines, which sometimes return too many re¬ 
sults, many of which are irrelevant. Experienced librarians choose, collect and 
organize the resources (Vefbdkasafnid 2000). 

Another extensive collaboration project is Gegnir, operated by the Consor¬ 
tium of Icelandic Libraries Inc. (Landskerfi bdkasafna hf). Gegnir is a Union 
Catalogue for Icelandic Libraries available at <www.gegnir.is>, it also in¬ 
cludes the National Bibliography. Founded in 2001, the Consortium is a com¬ 
pany that is owned by the Icelandic Government and a number of municipali¬ 
ties around the country. Its purpose is to operate a central, web-based library 
system for libraries in Iceland. About 300 libraries, information centers, institu¬ 
tions and private bodies use the system today, all library types included 
(Landskerfi bdkasafna 2010). 


The Road to Electronic Resources 

When Icelandic libraries started to use electronic information, a new forum for 
cooperation emerged. Online searches were introduced in Icelandic research 
libraries in the seventies and courses for online searching were offered in the 
Library and Information Science (LIS) education at the University of Iceland 
from 1981. Icelandic libraries began to use the Internet in 1986 and soon data¬ 
bases on CD-ROM became available. Licensing science e-joumals started in 
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the nineties and small consortia were formed. Medical libraries were the pio¬ 
neers in subscribing to electronic journals and established the first consortium 
in the country (Palsdottir 2002). Automation of library catalogues was the 
main concern of libraries in the nineties. The Government’s strategy on the In¬ 
formation Society states that: 

“Libraries should be developed into comprehensive information centres 
that ensure all their customers easy access to information in electronic 
form, among other means, through links to domestic and international 
educational centres and data banks (The Icelandic Government’s Vi¬ 
sion 1996).” 

In 1997, the Association of Research Librarians (Felag bokavarda i rann- 
soknasdfnum) in cooperation with the NULI took the initiative to organize a 
conference on Information on the Internet (Upplysingar a Intemeti). On the 
agenda were Internet information issues and the development of collaborative 
strategies to acquire access to e-joumals and databases (Palsdottir 2002; 
horarinsdottir 2006b). Librarians, scientists and representatives from Govern¬ 
ment participated and proposed that the Icelandic Government would appoint a 
committee to organize access to electronic resources (Palsdottir 2002). The 
conference was a turning point in the discussion of access to electronic resources 
and the Association commenced negotiations on the matter with the Govern¬ 
ment and Ministry of Education. In 1998, a Task Force (Gagnasafhsnefhd) was 
established to make recommendations regarding electronic access. After two 
years of preparations and committee work, the Ministry licensed Britannica 
Online and national access was made available in April 1999. It was the first 
time that access to electronic resources was extended to a whole country based 
on IP-recognition (Gylfaddttir 2003). The first contract was promising and the 
library and research community in Iceland was optimistic that more would fol¬ 
low. 

ICES - Establishment of the Organization 

In 2000, after the success of countrywide access to Britannica Online, the 
Ministry of Education appointed a three year Project Management Group 
(Verkefhisstjom) to work towards national access to more electronic resources. 
Among the tasks of the group was to gather information on current subscrip¬ 
tions for electronic and printed formats and also to explore the interest of li¬ 
braries and the research community in being partners of national consortia 
(Sverrisdottir 2006). In 2001, a study was conducted and a questionnaire was 
sent to 37 libraries. At that time, these libraries subscribed to 3,900 scientific 
journal titles, of which 660 were in both electronic and printed formats and 14 
were in electronic format only. The survey showed that there was an over- 
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whelming support for the idea of negotiating on a national basis for access to 
these resources (Amadottir 2001). 

It was made clear from the very beginning that libraries would have to fi¬ 
nance the major part of the project, with a contribution from the Ministry. The 
group continued to negotiate access to reference and bibliographic databases 
on a countrywide basis. The contract with Britannica Online was used as 
model. On the other hand, publishers of e-joumals were rather hesitant about 
such a scheme, not knowing how such access would work. A pioneering con¬ 
tract for Science Direct from Elsevier was signed in 2001 and soon other pro¬ 
viders agreed to use this approach to provide access to electronic resources 
across Iceland. In 2001, the daily operation of the project was moved to the 
NULI and the first project manager, bora Gylfadottir, was employed. The web 
site for the project <www.hvar.is> was launched in 2001 and other services 
such as user education and promotion were initiated (Sverrisdottir 2006). The 
years 2000-2002 were defined as the experimental phase. If the experience of 
the project was satisfying, a more formal and secure structure would follow. 


Service Contract and Continued Development 

At the end of 2002, when the period of the Project Management Group came 
to an end, a service contract for the implementation of the countrywide li¬ 
censes was made between the Ministry and the NULI. The NULI received a 
yearly contribution from the Ministry and according to the contract the Library 
continued to operate the project and was made fully responsible for it. An ad¬ 
visory Purchasing Committee (Innkaupanefnd) was appointed consisting of 
representatives from the main groups of stakeholders. It was considered impor¬ 
tant to gain as broad a consensus as possible with respect to the licenses and 
secure the necessary consultation and cooperation between all parties (bjonus- 
tusamningur 2002). The contract laid the foundation for the development of 
the project as an organization and as a consortium. 

The service contract was revised in 2006 and it is still valid. The financial 
contribution from the Ministry was increased because more material was li¬ 
censed. A novelty in the contract was the establishment of an annual general 
meeting, where the annual report and annual accounts are presented as well as 
key statistics. A five member advisory Steering Committee (Stjomamefhd) is 
appointed by major stakeholders and approved at the annual meeting. The 
mandate of the former Purchasing Committee was changed towards more em¬ 
phasis on policymaking and financing instead of expertise on electronic ma¬ 
terial and representatives with stronger financial mandate were selected. The 
goal of the changes was to strengthen the ICES, improve its financial base and 
to make the ICES a more formal entity. 
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It took considerable effort on the part of the different stakeholders to reach 
consensus on the material to be licensed and to develop a fair pricing model. 
Now, some ten years later, the Consortium subscribes to a collection of re¬ 
sources that meets the needs of most users. Thus, the majority of the libraries 
in the country are willing to pay their share to the ICES, even if it is on a vol¬ 
untary basis. To date, no contracts have been made to individual libraries. 


Present Situation - Effects of the Bank Crisis 

As mentioned before, Iceland was hit severely by the bank crisis of October 
2008. The main focus of the NULI and the Steering Committee since then has 
been to keep the Consortium intact and secure enough funding. Immediately 
after this crisis, it became obvious that the future of the ICES was in great 
danger because of the 50% devaluation of the Icelandic krona. As a conse¬ 
quence of a joint effort between all stakeholders: publishers, libraries, the 
NULI and the Ministry, continued access was secured for 2009. All libraries in 
the country have cut their budgets. However, in order to keep the ICES func¬ 
tioning, they have reduced services, cut individual electronic subscriptions and 
paper resources. Most of the contracts ran out at the end of 2009, but a new se¬ 
ries of contracts have been negotiated for the years 2010-2012. The statement 
of ICOLC (International Coalition of Library Consortia) on the global eco¬ 
nomic crisis from January 2009 was of great help to all parties in order to bet¬ 
ter understand how the financial crisis affects the information community 
worldwide; also, suggestions of different approaches were helpful in order to 
continue the contracts (ICOLC 2009). Whether circumstances will allow the 
continuation of the ICES, in its previous form is to be seen, but definitely there 
is great deal of interest among the stakeholders to ensure that it survives. 


Organization and Structure of the ICES 

The organization of the ICES has become more formal as time has passed. At 
the beginning it was an experimental project initiated by enthusiastic librari¬ 
ans. Today, it is an important part of the library system and the infrastructure 
of the science and research community in the country. In 2006, the develop¬ 
ment of the ICES and its future prospects were examined in the case study by 
Ingibjorg Steinunn Sverrisdottir. The study was conducted with reference to 
theories of the development of organizations and organizational life cycles. 
Pnina Shachaf s (2003) model for the development of library consortia guided 
the research. Shachaf compares six different criteria from several specialized 
nationwide consortia and finds a developmental pattern. She outlines four 
stage life cycle sequences and suggests disbanding as the fifth stage. The study 
of the ICES shows a parallel development, i.e. that the consortium has devel- 
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oped as an organization, the beginning stage and the first steps in the life cycle 
were completed. In 2006, it was in the developmental or growth stage. All pre¬ 
requisites were in place for progressing to the maturation stage where the or¬ 
ganization is fully developed and operates smoothly. But, in order to do so, the 
ICES needed to be strengthened, to gain better connection with its environ¬ 
ment, form a clear policy and set goals. It also needed to improve its govern¬ 
ance and operations to be more effective and efficient. 

In 2006, work began along these lines and the revision of the service con¬ 
tract was a part of the overall development of the ICES. The first annual meeting 
was held in 2007. The Steering Committee had policymaking on its agenda in 
the autumn of 2008 when the bank crisis unfolded. Since then, all efforts have 
been directed towards fundraising and negotiations to keep the ICES afloat. 


Management and Decision-making 

A service contract with the Ministry of Education is the financial basis of the 
ICES project and its management. The NULI runs the project and has two 
FTEs (full time equivalents) staff members to manage the project on a daily 
basis. One project manager for day-to-day operations and several people in the 
library who assist with licensing activities, negotiations, fee collection from li¬ 
braries and institutions, the payment of invoices from providers, web manage¬ 
ment, computer services among other activities. The NULI is responsible for 
policy-making and the implementation of plans. As previously indicated, the 
Steering Committee consists of five members and it usually meets once a 
month with the National Librarian and the project manager. Members of the 
Steering Committee do not receive payment for their services to this body. The 
committee consists of representatives from the biggest stakeholders in the proj¬ 
ect, these are: the University of Iceland, other university libraries, health librar¬ 
ies, public and college libraries and research libraries. The Steering Committee 
participates in policy planning regarding licensing of databases and e-joumals, 
makes budget proposals, decides the pricing model and approves contracts 
(hjonustusamningur 2006). It also discusses trial offers, system operations, 
utilization of new technology, foreign relations and follows developments in 
the field, such as new services, preservation of electronic journals and reposi¬ 
tories. 


Licensing and Negotiating 

At the beginning of the project, publishers and vendors were rather hesitant to 
enter into such an unusual contract. Vendors were reluctant because they were 
afraid of losing sales and markets. However, the experience in 1999 with Bri- 
tannica Online, the first such arrangement in which access was opened to an 
entire nation could likely have laid some of their fears to rest. 
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Licenses are usually secured on a three year basis. A special Negotiating 
Committee (Samninganefnd) with three to five members is appointed each 
time new a contract is to be drawn up or an existing one extended. This is a 
specialized task and it is important to have a group of people with the required 
knowledge and experience undertaking this responsibility. Knowledge about 
contracts and the negotiating process must also be shared with new members 
and others. Documenting the process is also very important. The Negotiating 
Committee must also have a clear sight of what it wants to achieve. In winter 
2009-2010, the Negotiating Committee revised and prolonged all the existing 
contracts for the period 2010-2012. 


Financing and Pricing Models 

There are different pricing models for databases and e-joumals: these have 
been developed over the years. At the beginning, the license fee for e-joumals 
was based on the number of subscriptions each vendor had in Iceland during 
2000 based on a survey conducted by Ema G. Amadottir (2001). This informa¬ 
tion created a base fee. Then, on an annual basis, an additional fee was negotiat¬ 
ed for all the new titles and additional volumes to existing titles placed in the 
packages. Thus, the total fee consisted of the following three components: 

1. Base fee (granngjald) - based on existing subscriptions in 2000; 

2. Additional fee (vidbotargjald) - for new titles and volumes after 2000; 

Special additional fee (landsadgangur) - for countrywide access. 

The licenses covered both print and electronic subscriptions. Vendors charged 
individual libraries for the base fee but the Ministry and later NULI paid the 
additional fee and the special fee for the national access and collected it from 
the libraries. This was complicated and the procedures were not transparent to 
the libraries involved (Sverrisdottir 2006; Hannesdottir 2005). 

When the contracts were renewed in 2003, an e-only arrangement was ne¬ 
gotiated and libraries could cancel their printed subscriptions (Hannesdottir 
2005). As usage statistics cannot be used to determine payments of participat¬ 
ing libraries, a pricing model based on the evaluation of the usability of each 
database or e-joumal package was developed. Libraries and institutions were 
grouped into sectors and within each sector different criteria were used to calcu¬ 
late the fee. It was also decided that vendors would send only one invoice to 
NULI, which then billed libraries and institutions for their portion of the invoice. 
This simplified the management and cost control of the project and the libraries 
could save money, staff and space by canceling subscriptions to print versions. 

In 2006, a new pricing model was developed based on categories of librar¬ 
ies that pay for a certain proportion of the total amount. This model is still in 
use. More criteria are used to calculate the rate within every group in order to 
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be as fair as possible to everyone. The figures for the criteria used are based on 
official statistics from Statistics Iceland (Hagstofa Islands). Thus, there is 
transparency in the model. The model can easily be adapted to reflect changes 
in the institutional structure of the country. 

The yearly contribution received from the Ministry under the service con¬ 
tract is used to support the daily operations of the project (staff, website, pro¬ 
motion, travel, etc.). However, the larger portion goes towards the payment of 
licenses for databases and e-joumals. Based on the pricing model, the Minis¬ 
try’s contribution is approximately 20% of the fee for licenses, the remainder 
coming from the approximately 200 libraries, information centers, institutions 
and private bodies that participate in the project. 

Databases account for approximately 20% of the cost and e-joumals 80%. 
Nearly all the participating bodies pay for databases, but only about 60 partici¬ 
pants pay for e-joumals. University and health libraries are the largest sub¬ 
scribers. No formal contracts have been made with libraries and institutions, 
but a general agreement has been obtained based on an understanding of the 
importance of the project for the library community, education, the research 
environment and the development of the Icelandic society. It is obvious that 
individual libraries do not have the finances to buy such extensive access on 
their own, but through this joint agreement they are able to provide their users 
with access to these resources. The fees are graduated so that the bigger librar¬ 
ies pay more than the smaller ones. The lowest fees are between 13-15 Euros 
for public libraries in the smallest municipalities but the University of Iceland, 
as Ihe biggesi single contributor, pays 225,000 Euros. Table 2 shows the num¬ 
ber of contributors to the ICES who pay for databases and e-joumals each 
year. 


Year 

Databases 

Journals 

2001 

103 

33 

2002 

189 

31 

2003 

178 

33 

2004 

174 

37 

2005 

177 

33 

2006 

175 

45 

2007 

185 

48 

2008 

183 

61 

2009 

177 

58 


Table 1: The number of contributors paying for access from the ICES 
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The number of contributors changes each year due to various reasons. At the 
beginning about a hundred libraries and institutions paid for the access. In 
2002, many new contributors joined the project. However in 2003, some mu¬ 
nicipalities were merged, leading to an overall decrease in the number of insti¬ 
tutions that belong to the project. In 2006, when the most recent pricing model 
was finalized many small research and study centers began to contribute to the 
cost for having access to e-joumals. An amendment was made to the model in 
2008 resulting in payments from private firms for access to e-joumals. It is an¬ 
ticipated that in the future the number of libraries and institutions in the coun¬ 
try will decrease because of budget cuts, changes in the official stracture and 
amalgamation of institutions and libraries, partially due to merging of munici¬ 
palities 


Content of the ICES 

The ICES now subscribes to more than 14,500 full text e-joumals, abstracts 
from 8,000 journals, 12 databases, text from 10,000 analytical reports and 
6,000 full texf e-books. Because of the broad specfrum of user groups empha¬ 
sis is placed on material that can serve the interest of many user levels. Several 
main user groups can be identified, i.e. students, academics, the scientific 
communify and the general public. 

In 2000, the first Project Management Group analyzed the wishes and 
needs of different types of library and their patrons. It was found that the 
strongest demand was for material in the social sciences, health sciences, edu¬ 
cation, natural sciences, engineering, computer science, business and econom¬ 
ics (horsteinsdottir 2001). The choice of databases and journal packages 
reflects these interests. There have been some changes in the subscriptions, 
some databases have been cancelled but other databases have been taken. The 
material covers all disciplines, but there is an emphasis on the health and social 
sciences plus generalities, the arts and music. One Icelandic database, an arti¬ 
cle collection from Morgunbladid, a local newspaper, forms part of the content 
of ICES. It is heavily used but not accounted for in the numbers of downloads 
in Table 3. A list of titles currently taken is available at <www.hvar.is>. 


User Education 

User education, workshops and training are part of the activities at the ICES. 
At the begiiming, librarians had to learn how to search and use the material in 
order to promote it to users. Every year the project manager of the ICES gives 
training sessions in Reykjavik and beyond. User guides are on the website 
<www.hvar.is>, as PowerPoint slides with instmctions in Icelandic. There are 
also traditional search guides from vendors, some of which have been trans¬ 
lated into Icelandic. Further, libraries can order printed user guides. Vendors 
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also send representatives to Iceland to introduce new products and organize 
training sessions. Promotion in the media, at meetings, in library publications 
and conferences are some of the user services that are delivered. User educa¬ 
tion is also provided through promotions in the media and in library publica¬ 
tions and also through presentations at meetings and at conferences. Many 
libraries offer training sessions for users, on both a group basis or to individuals. 
In schools many librarians cooperate with teachers in facilitating courses that 
are based on retrieving material from the ICES in order to enhance information 
literacy. 


Website and Dissemination of Information 

The website <www.hvar.is> and the listserv Skrudda (meaning old book), 
which is a listserv for library personnel and library interest groups in Iceland, 
are seen as the means to promote and disseminate information about the ICES. 
An intranet has been developed for the advisory Steering Committee and the 
ICES staff. The Web also serves as an information source about the project 
and related material such as Open Access, material that is free on the Internet, 
etc. The following components can be identified on the website: 

- Links to the resources; 

- Information about the management of the ICES; 

- Links to selected free material and Open Access; 

- Information about small local/closed consortia. 

The e-joumals to which the ICES subscribes can be accessed directly by links 
to publishers or vendors and also through an SEX link resolver. SFX takes the 
user directly to the full text article, where possible. SFX offers additional ser¬ 
vices where full text is not available and it provides an alphabetical list of 
journals that the ICES provides. All university libraries in the country have in¬ 
formation about their individual electronic subscriptions to e-joumals in SFX. 
The current search engine for meta-search is Searcher-Analyzer from TDNet, 
which can search all the journal collections in the ICES at the same time in a 
federated search. Plans for including e-joumals into Gegnir, the Union Cat¬ 
alogue, are in preparation as is the implementation of an integrated search sys¬ 
tem for Gegnir, Icelandic digitized material and licensed material, in coopera¬ 
tion with the Consortium of Icelandic Libraries Inc. (Landskerfi bokasafna). 


User Statistics 

Information on the project to its stakeholders is important and the data should 
be presented clearly. Usage statistics are critical in order to show the benefits 
of access. As access is on a national basis, user statistics for single libraries or 
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institutions are usually not collected. It can be done but those numbers do not 
tell the whole story, because end users can and do use the ICES at work, at 
home or wherever they need. Therefore, statistics for individual libraries or in¬ 
stitutions cannot be used in the pricing model. Publishers present usage statis¬ 
tics four times a year online and the Project Manager and specified library staff 
members have privileges to this data and present it to stakeholders. The num¬ 
bers are COUNTER compliant, i.e. vendors use COUNTER standards and pro¬ 
tocols to collect and present statistics on online usage. Usage numbers are pre¬ 
sented in the annual report of the ICES and on the website <www.hvar.is>. 
According to the statistics, overall usage has risen each year as shown in Ta¬ 
ble 3. 


Number of downloaded articles in ICES 2001-2009 


892277 



2001 2002 2003 2004 2005 2006 2007 2008 2009 


Figure 4: Number of downloaded articles from the ICES, 2001-2009 


Usage increased most at the beginning of the project but a leveling out seems 
to be occurring in the years 2007-2009. Currently, compared to the beginning, 
more material is available as the number of e-joumal titles that are available is 
increasing over the years. In this period, 2007-2009, approximately three arti¬ 
cles are downloaded per capita each year. The growth in usage can partially be 
explained by growing number of students in colleges and universities. The es¬ 
tablishment of new universities as well as research and study centers in Ice¬ 
land’s rural areas is also seen as a reason for increased usage. Many factors, 
such as the usage reports from publishers, indicate that the biggest user groups 
are university students and faculty members. Other groups that can be identi¬ 
fied as high users are doctors, other health service personnel and academics in 
research institutes. Another strong factor indicating students as the biggest user 
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group is the usage statistics of the website <www.hvar.is> as shown in Table 4. 
The usage follows clearly the cycle of the school year with most usage at the 
beginning of the semesters and dropping in the summer time and during 
Christmas holidays. 



Figure 5: Number of visitors each month on the website <www.hvar.is> for the years, 
2007-2009 


There is a growing demand for scholarly articles and the ICES has acquired 
the status of being a reliable source for quality material. Statistics indicate that 
scholarly articles are more than half of all the material downloaded. In 2009, 
articles downloaded from journal collections were 53.1% of all full text arti¬ 
cles downloaded; from blended collections, downloads were 39.2% of items 
retrieved; and, downloads from databases accounted for 7.7% of items that 
were retrieved. 


Type Of Material 

Number Of Downloads 

% Of Downloads 

Journal collections 

473,650 

53.1 

Journal and blended collections 

349,920 

39.2 

Databases 

68,707 

7.7 

Total 

892,277 

100.0 


Table 2: Downloaded full texts in ICES 2009 by type of material 


Impact on Interlibrary Loans (ILL) 

The NULI is the center for ILL document supply in the country according to 
the National and University Library Act, 71/1994. Statistics reveal that ILLs 
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declined during the first years of countrywide access to electronic resources. A 
2004 study, with an update in 2006, shows that parallel to an increase of 
downloads of the material in the ICES, interlibrary loans from the NULI de¬ 
clined (Gylfadottir and Hlynsdottir 2006). Statistics in the Annual Report of 
the NULI (Landsbokasafn Islands — Haskolabokasafn 2000-2009) show that 
the number of articles ordered by library patrons has decreased considerably 
by between 50-60% since 2001. The demand for books and other material has 
been more stable. This is a consequence of more journal titles being available 
and also easier online access. Despite these changes there will still be demands 
for ILL material that is more difficult to obtain, such as reports, conference 
papers and books. As a result of the decline in ILL requests, less staff is 
needed in that department of the NULI and some former ILL staff members 
have been assigned to work in other areas of the library. 


The Impact of ICES 

The changes in information dissemination and use in Iceland were evident af¬ 
ter the establishment of the ICES. The impact of the ICES can be traced to 
many levels of the Icelandic society and by reviewing the existing documents 
and research the following can be inferred. However, research is needed to 
provide documented evidence. 

More Material 

The number of times that scientific material has been accessed by people in 
Iceland has grown from approximately 3,900 paper and 674 electronic sub¬ 
scriptions in 2000 (Amadottir 2001) to more than 14,500 quality e-joumals, 
several databases, reports and e-books in 2010 (Hvar.is 2010). Apart from the 
ICES, some libraries and institutions have individually accessed specialized 
e-material, some paid for by small consortia (Samkaup haskola 2010). 


Easy Access 

In 2000, journals were available in small closed consortia or on paper within a 
given library. Now, all journals in the ICES are available via the Internet to the 
whole nation on 24/7 basis and independent of the opening hours of libraries. 
The impact of unrestricted access cannot be measured easily but it opens new 
potential and possibilities for using the material. This also saves a lot of time 
and effort for users as it had been estimated that it could take a person more 
than an hour to go to the library to photocopy or print a journal article (Visin- 
damenn og almenningur 2006). 
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Necessity for Education 

The number of students in secondary and tertiary education has grown during 
the recent times (Statistics Iceland 2010a). More programs are now being of¬ 
fered at the master’s and doctoral level (Statistics Iceland 2010a). Distance 
education and lifelong learning programs have been established and are quite 
popular. It could be inferred from the statistics that students are the largest sin¬ 
gle user group of the ICES and clearly this group benefits tremendously from 
having this type of access to information. Tertiary distance education in its 
present form would be nearly impossible without the ICES (Fjamamid gerlegt 
2007). 


Support to the Research Community 

The number of articles published by scientists working in Iceland has grown 
during the last couple of decades. So too has the number of citations of re¬ 
search articles by Icelanders as well as those in which persons from Iceland 
have collaborated with other colleagues (Research and Development in Iceland 
2009). Many factors contribute to these achievements such as policy planning, 
increased and more systematic funding and a stronger infrastructure where the 
ICES plays an important role (Building on Solid Foundations ... [2009]). The 
figures have increased at higher speed after the access to e-joumals and data¬ 
bases was opened, Table 1. 


Necessity for Rural Research and Study Centers 

Several research and study centers have been established in rural areas as well 
as many projects connected to travel and tourism (Fraedasetur 2010). The study 
and research activities are usually tied to local resources. Many of the special¬ 
ists and academics working in these centers claim that access is a necessary 
condition for their work. 


Usage 

It is evident from the user statistics that the Icelandic nation seems to be satis¬ 
fied with the level of access that is available nationwide and new ways to use 
the material are constantly being explored. Table 3. Elementary school chil¬ 
dren can learn how to use the e-resources at a young age and that gives them 
an advantage as they progress to later studies. Iceland has increasingly become 
a multicultural society (Landshagir 2009) and the ICES provides support to 
immigrants by giving access to a variety of quality material in English. As 
mentioned before the demand for quality foreign and scholarly material has in¬ 
creased among Icelandic scientists. 
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Changes in Library Operations 

End users are not dependent on library opening hours and they do not need to 
go to the physical premises of the library as often as before. Work processes in 
libraries have changed, the acquisition of paper journals has decreased and 
cataloguing, filing, shelving and ordering missing issues required less time to 
do than they did before. The need for housing and shelving space for the stor¬ 
age of back issues of printed material has been reduced. The demand for scien¬ 
tific articles in interlibrary loans has also decreased (Gylfadottir and Hlyn- 
sdottir 2006). As a result, staff formerly occupied with these tasks can be 
redirected to other tasks like information literacy instruction, end user services 
and digitization projects. 


Support to Public Policy 

The ICES strengthens the national infrastructure for education and research, ft 
also underpins the Icelandic Government’s strategy for creating an Information 
Society (The Icelandic Government’s Vision 2006). The project is an impor¬ 
tant medium in gaining equality and democracy in the country and for free ac¬ 
cess to information for the general public. 


Conclusion 

There has been a growing demand in Iceland for information and access to sci¬ 
entific journals and research results. The idea of having access to electronic re¬ 
sources that is national in scope received, from the very beginning, positive 
support from all stakeholders in Iceland, namely the library and the research 
community. The ICES answered this demand and the access to information 
that it provides supports research and scholarly activities at universities and re¬ 
search facilities around their country. There is the research output of the coun¬ 
try has been strengthened and the number of researchers has grown. Further, 
the ICES gives small libraries and libraries in secondary schools access to ma¬ 
terial that they would never be able to buy from their own resources, but 
through their contribution to the ICES persons in these institutions have the 
same access to information as any other citizen. 

Undoubtedly, the impact of the ICES and its website <www.hvar.is> has 
been and continues to be significant. The changes are evident but more research 
is needed to improve the project - it is perhaps timely to conduct additional re¬ 
search on the ICES, its impact, benefits and future developments. For example, 
no systematic survey has been done on the usage of individual e-joumals in the 
ICES, whether the titles subscribed to before the inception of the ICES are 
used, used more or whether it is the new titles that are most frequently used. 
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Studies on the impact of the ICES on the educational system are needed, cost- 
benefit analyses and how to enhance the usage of the material. 

In small countries like Iceland, cooperation at all levels is very important. 
In the field of library service and dissemination of information it is vital to join 
forces in order to maximize the utilization of the resources available. The 
ICES has grown into a viable project and it is acknowledged as integral com¬ 
ponent of the infrastructure for education and research. Online information 
dissemination in Iceland now consists of three strong pillars: 

- First: One a national library system with a union catalogue and a na¬ 
tional bibliography; 

- Second: A national licensing consortia; and 

- Third: Access to digitized Icelandic heritage collections. Under prepara¬ 
tion is access to all online material through one national portal. 

It has taken considerable effort among the different stakeholders to reach con¬ 
sensus on the material to be licensed and arrive at a fair pricing model. But, the 
library community used the experience it had acquired from former coopera¬ 
tion projects and it managed to build a good and solid service for the benefit of 
the country. The process has strengthened the libraries and the librarians as a 
professional group. 

Credits 

Map sourced from: 

<www.lonelyplanet.com/maps/europe/iceland/> and adapted by Paul S. Gibbs, 
Educational Media Services, UWI, Cave Hill. 

Figure 3: Research and Development, 2009 

Figure 4: NULI 

Figure 5: NULI 

Table 1: NULI 

Table 2: NULI 
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Introduction 

Since the beginning of the public library movement in Europe, around the 
middle of the 19* century, public libraries have always been about ‘access for 
all’. The birth of public libraries was inspired by the ideas of the Enlighten¬ 
ment, which advanced reason and knowledge as driving forces for the prog¬ 
ress. The movement also postulated that the great achievements of science and 
philosophy belong to all people. The justification for public libraries having an 
‘access for alT ideal was accepted by many countries for pragmatic reasons 
such as rapid industrialization, widespread urbanization, the necessity for edu¬ 
cated workers (Allred 1972), and, the need for national revolutions to have 
knowledgeable people (KnpoBa 1975). 

Within the last two decades of the post-industrial era, characterized by the 
boom of technologies, a knowledge-based economy as well as the infusion of 
the digital culture into all spheres of life, the philosophy of the Enlightenment 
was revived along two axes: 

- First: The availability and access to ‘information for all’, combined with 
persons having the skills to produce and use knowledge in their daily 
and professional lives. These skills have proved to be key to personal, 
local and national development (Tise 2009); and 

- Second: The ‘freedom of information’ or the access to information held 
by public bodies, is considered a universal human right by series of doc¬ 
uments and by national laws that are now the law of the land in more 
than 70 countries, including some developing nations (UNESCO 2010). 
The enactment of such legislation and recognition of such international 
agreements represent advancements towards the culture of inclusion and 
democracy. 

What implications do these developments have for public libraries as institu¬ 
tions given that they have as one of their primary functions the delivery of in¬ 
formation and knowledge? As public bodies closely linked to their local mu¬ 
nicipalities’ agendas, public libraries are expected to identify and respond to a 
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diversity of user needs within their service communities through expanded ac¬ 
tivities and innovative services. Hence, public libraries need to take into con¬ 
sideration global phenomena such as the rapid diversification and segmenta¬ 
tion of the world societies caused by liberalization, advances in human rights, 
globalization and migration. In practical terms, these require from public li¬ 
braries the need to recognize distinctiveness within their local communities 
and for these institutions to constantly readjust their library products to meet 
ever changing demographics and different needs, in other words, to integrate 
the ‘politics of difference’ as part of their professional activities. This is one 
strategy through which libraries can ‘create opportunities for all members of 
the community to participate fully in the information and knowledge society’ 
as put forward in IFLA’s Strategic Plan for 2011 (IFLA Strategic Plan 2011). 
A number of ‘activities and groups’ within the framework of IFLA contribute 
to the differentiation of library products tailored to meet specific user needs 
and practices around the world (IFLA 2010). The American Library Associa¬ 
tion (ALA), although not mentioning the concept of the ‘politics of differ¬ 
ence’, goes further by promoting both ‘access for all’ and the diversification of 
library activities through its competition-based Strategic Planning for Diversity 
and Diversity Research Grants, ran by the ALA’s specialized Office for Di¬ 
versity (ALA 2010). 

Overloaded or challenged? Libraries are supposed to operate in quite com¬ 
plicated contexts: neo-liberal regimes; a world economic crisis; and, shrinking 
welfare states. The case studies chosen for examination in this chapter provide 
evidence on how some European public libraries are currently providing ‘ac¬ 
cess for all’ and responding to ‘difference’ in their communities. These include 
addressing issues such as: 

1. What scope do libraries have with dealing with diversity; 

2. How public libraries reach diverse publics; 

3. What strategies they apply; and 

4. How library products get changed and improved based on needs. 

The analysis will also speculate on the anthropology of public libraries and 
how these relate to the ‘politics of difference’. 

Context 

This chapter compares how the “P. R. Slaveikov” Regional Library* of Veliko 
Tamovo, Bulgaria and the City Library of Gothenburg, Sweden provides ac¬ 
cess for all within a framework of the ‘politics of difference’. Several reasons 
determined this choice: 


1 In this chapter the “P. R. Slaveikov” Regional Library will also be referred to the “Regional 
Library”. 
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1. Both libraries are the biggest in their countries; 

2. They represent two diverse cultural contexts; 

3. Both are active in practicing the ‘politics of difference’ in terms of a 
philosophy that is grounded in ‘access for all’; 

4. Both libraries have developed a conscious policy towards ‘access for 
all’ and ‘difference’ while developing different strategies to reach their 
patrons. 

5. Both libraries represent a conscious policy in the creation of specific li¬ 
brary products for specific communities. 

Evidence extracted from the two case studies together outline the wide scope 
of diversity, the range of possible users communities and highlight the subtle 
matter of the ‘politics of difference’. 


Methodology 

The chapter uses a comparative case study method. Data was collected from 
fieldwork, in-depth interviews, professional discussions and correspondence, 
and an examination of diverse secondary data. The notes, taken during field- 
work in these two libraries in July and August 2010 serve as the basis for the 
study. A professional diary, reflecting on other European libraries visited in 
the last five years was also consulted during the course of the research. 

Two in-depth interviews were conducted for the purpose of the study, one 
from each library examined, namely with the: 

1. Director of the Regional Library in Veliko Tamovo, Ivan Alexandrov; 
and the 

2. Librarian-in charge of Europe Direct at the Gothenburg City Library, 
Daniel Backman. 

In addition, many professional conversations and e-mails with colleagues from 
both libraries provided useful information for the study. Relevant research ar¬ 
ticles and web sites were also consulted. 


Theoretical Background 

The study has been designed around two major concepts: ‘access for all’ and 
the ‘politics of difference’. Both need some additional clarification. ‘Access 
for all’ with regard to libraries implies two meanings: 

1. Access to information which tackle diversity; and the 

2. Skills which may be of use to any individual to create knowledge. 
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In recent years ‘access for all’ is usually associated with availability of digital 
information and skills to use it in order to produce personal knowledge and to 
‘create equitable societies’ (UNESCO 2010; IFLA Strategic Plan 2011). No 
doubt, the concept has acquired more meaning within the digital era, but is this 
the whole truth? Information literacy is a term that is also often confused with 
the application of ICT to library services, although the two terms are theoreti¬ 
cally distinct (Catts and Lau 2008). The distinction tolerates also other chan¬ 
nels and styles of creating knowledge. Library practices throughout the world 
show diverse examples — from learning gardening through doing it such as was 
done about five years ago in the yard of the Permeke Library (Permeke Li¬ 
brary, Antwerp 2010), to creating knowledge through debating (Sofia City Li¬ 
brary 2010). ‘Access for all’ must thus be seen as a wide term deserving a 
flexible approach. 

‘Politics of difference’ often blurs with the concept of ‘diversity’. Then, it 
is difficult to find references or previous writing on the ‘politics of difference’ 
in the literature of librarianship. Thus, this area requires investigation by LIS 
researchers either as a concept or as a library practice. 

Nevertheless, the library community has been involved in developing 
collections and services for specific groups, e.g. for the blind, from as early as 
the creation of the first public libraries in the middle of the 19* century. Also, 
since the first decades of the 20* century, a great number of activities and 
groups within IFLA have been launched to guide and unite the efforts of the 
international community with regard to multiculturalism, multilingual socie¬ 
ties, people with special needs, illiterate communities, children and youth, 
among others. There is a substantial amount of literature devoted to ‘diversity’ 
in librarianship in general (Gulati 2010) or public libraries services for ethnic 
and cultural diversities (Skot-Hansen 2002); diversity in the community (Lar¬ 
sen, Jacobs and Vlimmeren 2003); the elderly (Sloan 2009); ethnic diversity 
and citizenship (Roach and Morrison 1998); as well as to immigrants and new¬ 
comers (Bender 2007). There are also some libraries which develop collections 
of gay and lesbian literature (City Library of Amsterdam 2010). While some 
collect self-published amateur literature (Sello Library 2010). 

A look at the concept of the ‘politics of difference’ in other fields could be 
of help to explain its meaning with regard to libraries. The term comes from 
political science and it is usually linked to the liberalization of thought after 
the movements that have taken place all over the world dating from the late 
1960s. The concept acknowledges the rights and voices of the ‘Others’ such as 
women, youth, ethnic and racial minorities, persons with disabilities and ho¬ 
mosexuals. These changes have also influenced popular culture’s fast growth 
and legitimatization. Some authors claim that historically “the rulers in pre¬ 
industrial societies had little concern with the ethnic identity and cultural prac¬ 
tices of their subjects as long as they paid their taxes” (Grillo 1998). In most of 
his work Foucault suggests that the foundation of contemporary institutions. 
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which can be traced to between 1500 and 1800, was intended to discipline or 
isolate those who differed from the mainstream, i.e. those who represented the 
‘Other’ (Foucault 1991). In this period the passion for ordering and classifica¬ 
tion was implemented into the functions of the new asylums, hospitals, pris¬ 
ons, almshouses as well as towards nomads, foreigners, strangers and migrants 
(Foucault 1991). During the creation of modem nation states in the 19* cen¬ 
tury, integration policies aimed at suppressing differences and assimilating 
ethnic minorities, immigrants and refugees into the mainstream of their host 
societies. The ‘politics of difference’ from its inception is associated with rec¬ 
ognizing the differences, uniqueness and richness of human identity/ies. Con¬ 
sequently, the concept also has relevance to human rights and it is especially 
linked to the ‘right of expression’ for all segments of society (UNESCO 2010). 
It is also closely allied with issues such as identity politics, democracy, toler¬ 
ance and inclusion. In humanities, the ‘politics of difference” applies to sub¬ 
jects such as feminism (Weedon 1999); race (McCarty 1990); class relations 
(Harvey 1993); ethnic issues (Wilmsen and McAllister 1996) community de¬ 
velopment (Young 1995); pedagogy (Giroux 1992); medical research (Epstein 
2007); and, disability (Humphrey 1999), etc. 

A useful example of the ‘politics of difference’ in culture is presented by 
Mommaas with regard to the Tilburg Pop Cluster. This project is aimed at the 
‘formation of multiform civic urban space’ (Mommaas 1999). It is about clus¬ 
tering several diverse music organizations - classical and popular — who 
jointly use a multifunctional building with a concert hall for 2,000 people. The 
space has also a sufficient number of rehearsal rooms which can be used si¬ 
multaneously for different productions as well as several small stages for con¬ 
current performances; a music cafe; a recording studio; a video-clip studio; an 
information desk; and, a small music shop, inter alia. Networking opportuni¬ 
ties amongst education institutions like the Rock Academy, the Conservatory, 
a music Summer school, a Pop Factory, local youth communities, underground 
groups and a professional itmer city stage company have also been established. 
The idea behind these initiatives is to acknowledge ‘difference’ and to ac¬ 
commodate diversity in all possible dimensions: education; production; and, 
consumption. All spectra of genres, highbrow and underground cultures, their 
publics and experiences are accommodated in this space. The outcome has 
been recognition of diversity, the constant mixing of big-scale and small-scale 
specific musical products and experiences as well as the formation of a crea¬ 
tive space in which all can meet. 

How can the above reflections be transferred to the library discourse? At 
first glance, the two concepts - ‘diversity’ and ‘politics of difference’ — may 
seem to overlap, but in fact they concern two separate issues. The first centers 
on scope and the second deals with the necessity of specific approaches to spe¬ 
cific publics and products. With reference to public libraries it means an 
awareness of the differentiation and permanent redefinition of society into 
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fluid groups with unique tastes and needs with regard to such things as learn¬ 
ing strategies, information, knowledge, culture, entertainment and communica¬ 
tion. This new role of libraries can also be seen in the creation of less general 
and more small-scale library products such as collections, materials, services, 
events and experiences. Such developments require that libraries have a pro¬ 
active approach towards their local adjacent communities and the fashioning of 
library work into a creative industry. Partnerships with similar organizations 
and grass roots groups, marketing, developing needs assessment skills, invest¬ 
ing in the creation of user-friendly products, using advanced technological de¬ 
vices and applying proper promotional activities will make such a policy work. 


The Regional Library of Veliko Tamovo, Bulgaria: 
a Case Study 

Veliko Tamovo is situated in north central Bulgaria at the foot of the Balkan 
Mountain along the twisting Yantra River. It is famous for having been the 
capital of Bulgaria between the 12* and 14* centuries. The city was known as 
center of culture, Christianity, literacy and book production in the Middle 
Ages. Now it attracts tourists from all over the world with its unique symbiosis 
of beautiful surroundings and old Bulgarian architecture (Veliko Tamovo city 
2010 ). 
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Figure 1: Bulgaria indicating the location of Veliko Tamovo 


The city is located at the crossroads where east and west Bulgaria meet, placed 
between Central Europe and Asia Minor, positioned on the European Trans¬ 
port Corridor 9 and built on and amongst three hills in the Balkan Mountain. It 
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is a ‘radiant’ place. A good city transport system connects the city centre with 
each point of the periphery. The city itself has a population of 72,111 whereas 
the metropolitan area has around 273,000 persons. Today, Veliko Tamovo is a 
hub of culture, creative industries, university education and tourism. 


The “P. R. Slaveikov” Regional Public Library: Introduction 

This library is known as a ‘people’s’ or ‘deposit library’, meaning that the li¬ 
brary is one of the few in Bulgaria that receives items under the Law of De¬ 
posit. The collection of the “P. R. Slaveikov” Regional Library is based partly 
on a public library, created by patriotic Bulgarians in 1869 during the Ottoman 
Empire and the national revolutionary movement. As a consequence, it has one 
of the largest library collections in Bulgaria. 

The main building of the Regional library is about a ten minutes walk from 
the city centre. The Archaeological Museum and two other famous historical 
museums — The State Archive Department and The Veliko Tamovo Patriarchy — 
are located nearby. The design of the main library building, although from the 
beginning of the 40’s, stylistically matches the surrounding 19* century en¬ 
vironment. The purpose-built library was meant to accommodate the library, the 
Archaeological Museum and a Gallery. Of course, the space soon became too 
small; as a consequence, the Gallery was relocated. Over time, four branch li¬ 
braries in the four areas of the city were opened to provide additional accom¬ 
modation for the growing collections. Now the Children’s Department, the De¬ 
posit Literature and the Special Media Collections are found in the biggest 
branch library. The Arts Department is in another branch library and the for¬ 
eign language section is in yet another one. In practice this requires that trans¬ 
portation arrangements are put in place to bring material from one library to 
the other to meet users’ needs. The consfruction of a new modem building in a 
complex with a shopping center is anticipated, once the economic situation im¬ 
proves. 

Meanwhile there is a competition for users with the University Library 
(which is not far away from the main library of the Regional Library) and five 
other traditional cultural centers with libraries, including the oldest one in the 
city. The latter neighbors the main building of the Regional library and in the 
last years purposely focused on a children’s collection in order to attract chil¬ 
dren and their families from that part of the city. 


Library Profile 

As one of the biggest libraries in Bulgaria, gaining from the symbolic value of 
its city, the “P. R. Slaveikov” Library is keen to be seen as the premier informa¬ 
tion and cultural institution in the country. The library seeks to provide ‘access 
for all’ through an intensive digitization program, the availability of e-resources 
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for diverse audiences, international activities, networking and the library’s in¬ 
volvement with the Eurostory 20* Century project which is a digital cultural 
history of 20* century Europe. With respect to acknowledging diversity the li¬ 
brary has made big investments in providing access to information for people 
with disabilities. The library holds an annual scientific national conference in 
cooperation with the Library Department of Veliko Tamovo University. It also 
sponsors regular open discussions about local and national cultural policies 
with Ambassadors and Directors of Foreign Cultural Centers. These are quite 
popular. Further, the library participates in most inclusive city events like cul¬ 
tural festivals (Ivanova 2009). All of these initiatives indicate that the library net¬ 
works with a wide range of partners at diverse levels and in a number of fields. 

This case study examines the library’s policy with regard to serving di¬ 
versity and difference, mainly through its creation and application of library 
products for specific deprived groups even if the number of persons in these 
groups may be relatively small. Developed in the last ten years, such efforts to 
embrace diversity and ‘difference’ are a part of the library’s ‘politics of differ¬ 
ence’ initiatives. These activities have been also connected with Bulgaria’s ef¬ 
forts to join the European Union (EU) and to acknowledge the right to 
information and expression for all (Alexandrov 2010). Such policies presume a 
new proactive approach towards non-user communities. 

The next section will present some library projects with four groups that 
are isolated and physically distant from all other communities in the city, 
namely, inhabitants of the prison; girls and ladies at the Safety Home for Vic¬ 
tims of Trafficking; inhabitants of the Home for People with Mental Disabili¬ 
ties; and, residents of the Old People’s House. As the first three communities 
are under closed regimes because of specific reasons (to be explained later) 
and the fourth one - because of the physical conditions of the most of the in¬ 
habitants, the library has developed a ‘radiant’ strategy of taking resources, 
guidance and instruction to the relevant communities, and in one of the cases 
also the opposite — that of bringing groups together with their available re¬ 
sources to the library space. 


Library services to inmates of the near-by prison 

The prison is situated not far from the main library building. In an interview 
with the Regional Library Director, the Director of the Prison indicated that 
the prison population consists mainly of ordinary people. Sometimes they are 
persons who have fallen into a life of crime by accident (Alexandrov 2010). 
Since 2001, the library initiated a contract with the prison to employ prisoners 
for carriage^, repair the building, gardening and other activities. There is a 
clause in the contract which requires the prison to select inmates who are liter- 


2 As in transporting items. 
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ate and diligent to work in the Library. In the beginning of the business part¬ 
nership, the Director of the Prison indicated that the inmates who were chosen 
had expressed an interest in the library and that they wished to have access to 
books and periodicals (Alexandrov 2010). As they had no ID’s, they could not 
become members of the library or access library services. Consequently, the 
library management decided to build a small library within the prison. In a 
partnership with the prison’s management team, two library experts developed 
a collection of Bulgarian and world classic titles to help with the inmate’s re¬ 
education process. The collection would also enhance their horizons and make 
their incarceration more bearable. The publishing house Slovo, a traditional li¬ 
brary partner, joined the team and assisted the Regional Library with stocking 
the prison’s library. Feedback from the prison’s staff showed that access to 
books and knowledge had positively influenced the prisoner’s patterns of be¬ 
havior and how they spent their time. This encouraged the Library to expand 
the project and five librarians were appointed to develop a ‘winter’ strategy, a 
schedule which will cover the long winter hours inside the prison. The project 
was aimed at increasing reading and developing reading habits. The first steps 
included holding writers meetings and discussions in the prison; launching 
creative writing workshops conducted by volunteers; and, literary evenings 
which were devoted to the writing of poetry by prisoners, competitions, paint¬ 
ing workshops and exhibitions. These events became regular library activities 
and were seen as being good practice. In 2007, when the probation scheme 
was launched in Bulgaria, the Regional Library was the first institution to sign 
a contract with the relevant office for convicted persons to arrange for them 
to work off their appointed hours in the library. Up to this point in time, about 
10 probationers have worked between 100 and 200 hours each in the Library 
in the evenings and on weekends as a condition of their probation. A librarian 
has been appointed to be in charge of working with these persons. Among the 
tasks of this librarian is to organize discussions on books and to provide the 
probationers with instruction on how to use the e-catalogue and Internet. 


Library services for persons at the ‘Protected House for Victims 
of Trafficking’ 

The House was opened in 2008 in the village of Balvan, a few kilometers from 
Veliko Tamovo. Ten victims of trafficking, women and under-aged girls, are 
housed at this institution. The occupants participate in a rehabilitation pro¬ 
gram. Four social workers and a psychologist are in charge of their recovery 
program. For safety reasons, the women are closely supervised. They are not 
allowed to have contact with persons in the surrounding community. Soon af¬ 
ter its opening, the Director of the House approached the Regional Library for 
assistance. The Regional Library, an NGO and representatives of a small local 
library joined forces to develop a library strategy which sought to address the 
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victim’s needs. The two libraries proposed to supply a mini library in the Pro¬ 
tected House and the NGO was permitted to appoint staff to regularly visit and 
discuss with the women which books they preferred. A collection of 50 new 
books — fiction and classics — was donated by the two libraries. The well- 
known publishing house, Zahary Stoianov, a partner of the Regional Library, 
responded positively to an invitation to provide for the mini library a periodi¬ 
cal of modem literature known as ‘Vezni’. The entire initiative, including dis¬ 
cussions and the new literary experience, was very well received by the 
women. The psychologist referred to this initiative as a bibliotherapy. 


‘Access to knowledge’ for the ‘Home for People with Mental Disabilities 

The Regional Library has a well established policy to supply and service peo¬ 
ple with disabilities. It has long standing partnerships with the National Union 
of Blind People, the agency within the Ministry of Labor and Social Politics 
responsible for people with disabilities; the British Council; the local club 
for people with disabilities; and, the Municipality of Veliko Tamovo. Several 
projects have been completed over the last 10 years. The library owns about 
5,000 talking books; a significant collection of Braille books; a specially 
equipped and designed learning room at the biggest branch library in the sub¬ 
urb of Buzludga; regular information literacy courses for blind people; and, an 
external elevator and a bathroom for people in wheel chairs or others with 
mobility issues. This facility was made possible through a pub lie-private 
partnership with several local companies. 

The Home for People with Mental Disabilities dates from Communist 
times. It is situated in a mountain environment far from the city and villages 
(in order for it to be hidden from society). There are about 100 residents at this 
institution. In addition to the mentally disabled there are also some blind per¬ 
sons who have no one to care for them. As some of the inhabitants get aggres¬ 
sive and become dangerous to themselves and others, the Home follows a 
strong closed regime. 

Six years ago the Director of the Home approached the Regional Library 
and asked for help in managing the inhabitant’s time, stay and health care. To¬ 
gether with the library management team, they created a complex product of 
innovative services, which allowed the Home to borrow books from the Li¬ 
brary for its residents. In addition, librarians lead reading activities in the best 
equipped space for that purpose in the Buzludga Branch Library; Braille literacy 
courses for the blind were also offered. This was accompanied by instruction 
in the use of the talking books. On their part, the Home decided to donate its 
collection of Braille books to the Library so that they could be accessible for 
regular use by disabled library patrons. This also ensured that these books 
would serve a larger population. Buzludga Branch Library rescheduled its pro¬ 
gram, so that on each Tuesday at 2.00 p.m. about 15 people from the Home, 
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escorted by a social worker, would come to the library by their minibus. Some 
take Braille courses, some listen to talking books, others take information lit¬ 
eracy classes, while those with major medical issues sit, listen to explanations 
and enjoy a completely different experience. This makes them all look forward 
to the session in the following week (Alexandrov 2010). What has really made 
the librarians happy is that they succeeded in stimulating some of the mentally 
handicapped to use talking books which “helps them to refresh their lives, to 
improve their concentration and to get some calm in their souls” (Alexandrov 
2010 ). 


The ‘Old People’s House’ Library Experience 

This project started in 1994 soon after the opening of the new branch library in 
the largest area of Veliko Tamovo, the suburb of Buzludja. The opening of this 
branch library was welcomed by the city dwellers. It is an area where people 
know each other. The librarians are also from the same area, so they know 
their neighborhood and their customers know them. This they say “eases their 
job”. 

The branch library is about 500 meters from the Old People’s House, 
which hosts about 100 people. The Old People’s House has been in existence 
since 1980. It has a small library, a hall for cultural and social events and its 
own cultural traditions. Immediately after the opening of the branch library 
about 30 people from the Old People’s House became the first library mem¬ 
bers. Residents of the House have become regular patrons and participants of 
library events like poetry readings, meetings with writers and library celebra¬ 
tions. Encouraged by library staff some of the residents of the House joined the 
City Literary Club and started consulting with librarians about their attempts at 
writing poetry. Not long after its establishment, the branch library acknowl¬ 
edged this group of people as an important segment of the local library com¬ 
munity. Through visits and focus groups librarians studied their needs in order 
to create library products pertinent to the needs of these persons. Librarians 
also facilitated access to information for inhabitants who are not capable of 
leaving the House. In a partnership with the House Manager and a few pub¬ 
lishing houses, the House’s book collection was refurbished and enlarged with 
titles covering the classics and history. Also added were copies of periodicals 
about poetry, health issues, cooking, gardening and life styles. Then, as an im¬ 
portant part of the library specific product librarians arranged regular lectures 
and talks about local, national and world history. These were accompanied by 
small relevant exhibitions in the House’s auditorium as well as literary evenings 
with children from the closest school. Through a partnership with the local 
school, instruction in using computers is available to interested residents at the 
branch library computer room by some volunteer students. 
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Several important outcomes of these specialized library services deserve to 
be mentioned. Two years ago, inhabitants of the House decided to publish a 
poetry book. Librarians were the first to lend with ideas, make connections to 
facilitate publishing and assist with the execution of the entire project. In 2009, 
a family from the House gave a poetry evening in the library which was at¬ 
tended by about 30 people from the neighborhood. In April 2010, a House 
Committee, encouraged by the Buzludga Branch Library, created an e-news- 
paper Our Home. Since then they have produced nine issues. There is always 
an article about the Library in each issue. The inhabitants of the House refer to 
the Library as their ‘second home’ and they say that the “library staff has 
changed their lives” (Our Home 2010). 


The Gothenburg City Library, Sweden: a Case Study 
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Figure 2: Sweden indicating location of Gothenburg 


Gothenburg is situated in South-western Sweden at the mouth of the Gota 
River, which flows into the North Sea. It is the second largest city in Sweden 
and it has the largest harbor in the Nordic community. Traditional activities 
were trade, shipping, fishing and manufacturing. Modem Gothenburg is as¬ 
sociated with SKF (a manufacturing company), Volvo (motor cars) and Erics¬ 
son (electronics). The city is also known for its water, canals, fashion and 
design, forests and parks, and its carefully arranged urban green spaces 
(Gothenburg 2010). There is a good blend between old 19* century architec¬ 
ture and post modem sfructures. 

Located in the centre of Scandinavia, Gothenburg is a maritime city, easily 
accessible to the world. The Gothia Fortress, built on the Gota River to protect 
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the port, became practically and symbolically Sweden’s gateway to the west. 
Gothenburg is proud to proclaim that it has eighteen members in the Swedish 
Parliament and that it is a leading city in transparency and democracy through 
its implementation of a diversity of projects. The city has about 509,847 peo¬ 
ple out of a total of 922,938 inhabitants in the metropolitan area. Immigrants 
constitute about 25% of the city’s population. A cosmopolitan city, focused on 
international education, culture, events industry and tourism, Gothenburg is 
home to the Gothia Towers and the famous World Congress Centre, a site of 
many discussions and debates of a global nature (Gothenburg 2010). 


Gothenburg City Library: Introduction 

The City Library is the main actor in a network of 24 neighborhood and two 
mobile libraries which serve the Gothenburg metropolitan area. The Library is 
favorably positioned on a canal-crossing boulevard known as Avenyn (The 
Avenue). This road leads to the old city centre, an open market and a small 
park. The City Library, located in building which dates from the end of the 
1960’s, is in a cluster which houses the Gothenburg Museum of Art, two thea¬ 
tres, a concert hall and an open-air stage in the lively Gotaplatsen square. 

The Gothenburg library collection was launched in 1861 in a flat in Haga. 
It was donated by mill owner, James Dickson, whose aim was to attract the 
working class to literacy and reading. There was no charge for this service. 
The building eventually became too small and in 1897 the library moved to 
South Avenue into one of the first purpose-built public libraries in Scandina¬ 
via. Sixty years later, the Library moved into the building on Gotaplatsen in 
which it is still located. 

The City Library’s Exhibition Hall, located on the ground floor, is one of 
the city’s most attractive art spaces. It hosts exhibitions, other library activities 
or events organized by diverse associations, NGOs and clubs. An auditorium on 
the lower floor, used for public lectures and debates, accommodates 187 per¬ 
sons and four wheelchairs. There are several nicely arranged cozy spaces for a 
variety of uses throughout the library; a library-cafe; as well as book and 
newspaper areas. A collection of items in more than 60 languages attracts peo¬ 
ple with diverse tastes, needs, practices and backgrounds to spend more time in 
the library. The building is to be renovated and expanded soon. This project is 
scheduled to begin sometime in 2011 and finish in 2013. The building glass 
walls will fuse library life with what is happening in the city. 


Library Profile 

Gothenburg City Library is one of the biggest libraries in Sweden. It is a well- 
known and often visited place. The library aims to be a leading information 
and cultural institution in a country that is highly digitized. Its book and e-col- 
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lections, events and activities provide information, cultural and leisure services 
and products that cater to the needs of the city’s diverse population. Automa¬ 
tion has ensured that each library member can choose the branch library that 
best suits them to return a loan. A huge area with significant accessible media 
collections for people with various disabilities - visual, physical, reading and 
writing, developmental, hearing and aphasia, including relevant children’s col¬ 
lections - supplements Sweden’s famous welfare state policy (A Day at the 
City Library 2010). Two mobile libraries, equipped with new books and pe¬ 
riodicals serve suburban communities. 

As already implied, the library has developed a ‘politics of difference’ to 
serve its diverse urban community. The origin of this practice is the creation of 
a number of library ‘comers’, designed, furnished and devoted to specific col¬ 
lections, services and users. These comers include a Poetry Comer; an Informa¬ 
tion Literacy Comer; a Humanities and Social Science Comer; an International 
Comer with a language cafe and multilingual programs; a Dynamo Comer for 
youth; a Parliamentary Comer; a Europe Direct Comer; and an Entrepreneurial 
Comer (A Day at the City Library 2010). All of these create the ‘mosaic’ of 
the library. A quite remarkable event in these comers is the holding of debates 
on issues which impact on people’s lives. For example, debates in the Poetry 
Comer on selected new books consider topics such as immigration, exclusion, 
trafficking, underground life, secret cities, sexuality, modem physics and the 
transformation of scientific language (Gothenburg City Library 2010). 

This case study will focus on three unusual library products: namely, the 
Parliamentary Comer, the Europe Direct Comer; and, the Entrepreneurial Cor¬ 
ner. They deal with major national, regional, European and world issues. In 
addition, there will be a short examination of the interesting Dynamo Comer 
which encourages youth self-reflection and free expression. 


The Parliamentary Comer 

This facility was opened in the fall of 2004. It was an initiative of the Swedish 
Parliament to enhance democracy, transparency and direct participation in 
governance. The Parliament contacted four Swedish public libraries in the four 
parts of the country with a view to establishing Parliamentary Comers in these 
libraries. The libraries they contacted were located in: 


1. Malmo (south); 

2. Gothenburg (east); 

3. Sundsvall (central); and 

4. Umea (north). 


In practical terms the project was to make it possible for the most active citi¬ 
zens to have contact with the MPs for each region in order to increase access 
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to Parliamentary information and to enhance the influence of the public on the 
development of the bills due to go before Parliament. Daniel Backman, Librar- 
ian-in-charge of the Europe Direct Comer, shared that until 2004 the ordinary 
citizen was only able to communicate with politicians from Parliament during 
political campaigns on the streets and in the squares. The project created op¬ 
portunities for regular meetings with MPs, where one could sit with them and 
talk openly about real life issues in library surroundings (Backman 2010). 

Gothenburg City Library was the second institution to be invited to join 
this project. The library responded positively to the proposal as, at the time of 
the invitation, there were eighteen sitting Swedish MPs who grew up and lived 
in Gothenburg. The project was sponsored by the Parliament and managed by 
librarians assigned to the Comer. This library product consists of relevant book 
and magazine collections; a database; an access to a variety of electronic sites, 
including a link to the Parliament’s Web site, where one can obtain informa¬ 
tion in Swedish, English and French; and, the organization and facilitation of 
discussions and debates with MPs. A pleasing and cozy Parliamentary Comer 
on the first floor of the library was created to attract interest in this initiative. A 
TV set in the Comer facilitates the viewing of Parliamentary debates, question 
sessions and committee cross-examinations. 

Two librarians have been appointed to mn this Comer. They are in charge 
of providing information on the work of Parliament; marketing events; re¬ 
searching relevant information; preparing information materials; contacting 
and inviting representatives from relevant professional organizations to par¬ 
ticipate in Comer-sponsored events; and, arranging presentations and debates 
with MPs from different parties on topics that are of importance to the resi¬ 
dents of the Gothenburg region. Such events are held every Monday. NGOs, 
university departments, scientific institutions, unions and grass root organiza¬ 
tions have also been involved in the development of this product. Promotion 
through the media and coverage in the Parliament are also features of this 
product. 

The debates schedule includes topics which are under consideration in Par¬ 
liament. Several examples from the last two years were mentioned as being 
well done and well attended. These include reflections on the job crisis, demo¬ 
graphic issues, immigration policy, fishing and ecology, homosexuality and 
human rights, the tax policy of the country as well as cars and green politics 
(Backman 2010). For example, the debate on the job crisis had about 70 atten¬ 
dees; the immigration policy debate, currently a burning issue in Sweden and 
particularly in Gothenburg was attended by around 100 people; and, the one on 
the fishing industry and ecology had between 60 to 70 participants. The ‘Job 
situation and Youth Prosperity’, a classical election debate opened the new 
session of the Parliamentary Comer on 6 Sept. 2010. Representatives from 
seven political parties were involved in this event. 
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Europe Direct Gothenburg Region Comer 

This initiative was launched in 2009 and it has been a part of the European 
Commission’s (EC) information network of about 500 offices in Europe of 
which twenty are in Sweden. Europe Direct Comers provide information on 
and answers questions about the EU and issues discussed at the EC. The proj¬ 
ect is based on the understanding that over 60% of the decisions which affect 
people’s everyday lives are taken at the EU and that it is both a right and a 
duty of citizens to take part in that process. Europe Direct is aimed at promot¬ 
ing local and regional awareness as well as opening debates about EU and 
Swedish participation and interests in that body. The library product consists 
of a relevant library collection; a database to provide information about the EU 
institutions and their work; research on current issues; preparation of informa¬ 
tion materials; contacting relevant institutions; organizing and facilitating 
meetings and debates with European MPs from different parties; uploading 
relevant slide shows to the library’s Web site; arranging temporary exhibitions 
on topical subjects; and, promotional activities. 

Through a partnership between the Library, Gothenburg City and two re¬ 
gional consortiums, Europe Direct has been trying to identify and to address 
topics which matter to citizens of the Gothenburg region (Europe Direct 2010). 
Although a new library product, Europe Direct has already attracted the par¬ 
ticipation of diverse publics through the examination of a variety of topics: e.g. 
‘How the economic crisis affects people’s daily life’; ‘The free movement of 
people and companies to and from Sweden”; ‘Jobs in Europe’; and, ‘How to 
build a strategy to succeed in Europe’. The EU designated 2010 as the Euro¬ 
pean Year to Combat Poverty and Social Exclusion. As a consequence, Emily 
von Sydow, a journalist and writer working in Bmssels, was invited to give a 
talk on the causes of increased poverty and EU measures to improve the living 
conditions in the new member states and areas of need. Debates about EU ac¬ 
tions in the environmental field as well as global environmental policies and 
issues which are of vital interest to Sweden are also included in the calendar of 
events. 


The Entrepreneur Comer 

It is also known as the Faretagarinfo or the business comer. It is promoted on 
the Municipality’s web site as offering information and inspiration for 
entrepreneurs (City of Gothenburg 2010). This Comer also supports the 
Municipality’s efforts to raise knowledge about business; to encourage a 
culture of entrepreneurship; and, to give practical tips in marketing research 
and successful business strategies. Started in 2007 it targets both new and 
established entrepreneurs (The Entrepreneur Comer 2010). 
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This library product is comprised of a specialized collection of books and 
journals in economics, company information, management, business strategies, 
international companies, laws, taxes and accounting. Internet access, MS Of¬ 
fice package, software for web and graphic design, including Dreamweaver 8, 
Indesign, Photoshop and Illustrator CS2, are also available free of charge. Da¬ 
tabase information about companies, markets and industries in Sweden and 
worldwide have been developed and are regularly updated. Consultation about 
access and use of information is also part of the product. A free newsletter 
dealing with all aspects of entrepreneurship, produced by specialized librari¬ 
ans, is also available for subscription. Discussions with successful business 
managers and company owners serve as opportunities for sharing experiences 
and practical tips. Librarians arrange these events on a regular basis (The En¬ 
trepreneur Comer 2010). 

The Entrepreneur Comer is a comfortable place and its activities attract 
not only people from business but also the unemployed who are interested in 
meeting managers from the region. Some of the most interesting debates have 
been “Win Time - Do It Right From The Beginning” on how to start a com¬ 
pany in the cultural industries with an introduction on taxes, trade, and 
accounting; a presentation by Gustaf Oscarson, an entrepreneur and author 
who discussed his new book “Mind Your Own Business” with tips from fifty 
of the country’s most successful businessman; and, inspiration and advice on 
“How to start business together” from representatives of the Ingrid Bexell 
Hulten Company (The Entrepreneur Comer 2010). 


Dynamo Comer 

This Comer was created for young people between the ages of 13 and 25. It is 
situated on the lower floor of the library and leads to a garden. It is one of the 
most vibrant places in the library. During IFLA’s 2010 Congress, when the 
lower floor attached to the garden was needed for the IFLA ‘night spots’, or 
the friendly meetings and discussions amongst the delegates, the Dynamo 
Comer was moved to the ground floor hall which has transparent glass walls. 
The Comer always attracted the attention of passers-by with its lively events 
and performances. The Dynamo Comer seeks to bring young people into the 
library through modem urban arts and culture. In this Comer one can listen to 
music; play video games; take part in book promotion discussions; borrow 
movies; practice diverse crafts; dance; view exhibitions; initiate and hold a de¬ 
bate; and, paint before a live audience. Everyone is welcomed, and it is always 
full of people (Dynamo 2010). 

A closer look at the library product for youth reveals an interesting aspect: 
all the events are accompanied by discussions and debates. For example, the 
2009 course for games from ancient Greek to the X-Box, lead by a game de¬ 
veloper, was promoted to be discussed and tested. Another event, the ‘Hip-hop 
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spoken workshop’ not only stimulated youth to create music and texts but also 
to analyse and discuss other authors’ texts and to reflect on hip-hop poetry. 
Creative writing and how to promote and publish your book have also been 
debated by the youth. These sessions are moderated by professionals. The li¬ 
brary books which are promoted are chosen for their ability to provoke discus¬ 
sions and make the youth reflect on life issues. 


Discussion 

Public libraries or ‘libraries for all’, originated in the Anglo-American world. 
Early models were quite different from today’s libraries. In England the oldest 
public libraries appeared even before the Enlightenment: Bristol (1464), Lon¬ 
don (1425) and, Manchester in the middle of the 16* century (Makinen 2001). 
The establishment of several of these libraries was inspired by the ‘access for 
all’ philosophy. They were usually founded by the new rich, who were often 
merchants. One of the oldest and most important of them is Manchester’s 
Chetham Library which is still functioning today, although on a limited scale. 
In 1653, Humphrey Chetham, a prosperous textile merchant who had no family, 
left in his will a large sum of money for charity. Almost half of his bequest 
was used to endow Chetham’s Hospital; to maintain and educate forty poor 
boys; and, 200 pounds was left to establish small religious libraries in five lo¬ 
cal churches and chapels. The largest sum, 1000 pounds, together with the re¬ 
minder of his estate was allocated for the establishment of a ‘public library 
within the town of Manchester’ (Powell 1988). In his will Chetham articulated 
what he wished the policy to be in terms of collection development in paro¬ 
chial libraries. Chetham stated that they were expected to provide “goodly 
English books such as Calvin’s, Preson’s and Perkin’s works, comments and 
annotations of the Bible or some parts thereof, for the edification of the com¬ 
mon people” (Powell 1988). The “Public library within the town of Manches¬ 
ter”, although based on religious literature, was encouraged to supply any 
available scientific literature for the use of all citizens (Powell 1988). In prac¬ 
tice, however, the library could only be used by that small percentage of peo¬ 
ple who were familiar with Latin. 

In the 19* century, libraries came to the fore at a time when there were 
growing interests and advances in social issues such as free public education, 
public health, urbanization and the development of public spaces. These de¬ 
velopments had their pure enthusiasts across England. However in Parliament 
these issues were promoted as being ‘cheaper than police’. Libraries were free 
of charge, warm and safe places that could attract the growing working class 
and distract workers and their families from the pubs while giving them the 
knowledge that they needed to be better workers (Kelly 1973). Some of the 
most famous figures of the time were involved in the cause. Dickens himself 
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was invited to give a speech at the opening of the new Manchester City Li¬ 
brary in 1849. In his presentation he mentioned that “in this institution, special 
provision has been made for the working classes, by means of a free lending 
library, this meeting cherishes the earnest hope that the books thus made avail¬ 
able will prove a source of pleasure and improvement in the cottages, the gar¬ 
rets, and the cellars of the poorest of our people” (Kelly 1973). At the same 
time two separate ceremonies were held at the opening of that library, one for 
the working class and one for the nobs^ (Allred 1972). 

What is ‘access for all’ today and how do libraries manage diversity and 
difference? Three major characteristics of the concept of the ‘new library’ 
have been outlined in a recent collection of articles, devoted to Nordic librar¬ 
ies. These are: 

1. Focusing on concrete users needs; 

2. Providing new and appealing services; and 

3. Taking library resources to where people are (Thorhauge 2010). 

These characteristics refer closely the topics of the current research which is 
why the discussion on the current situation can start from here. 

- First: As mentioned before in the last decade public libraries in the de¬ 
veloped world were forced into mapping and addressing the needs of 
their local communities. The democratic character of Internet and simi¬ 
lar technologies, the development of automation services and also the 
changing values towards a heterogeneous society and taking care of its 
diverse communities are some of the reasons that have created such op¬ 
portunities; 

- Second: Libraries have been researching user discourses to create li¬ 
brary products in order to attract diverse publics. For example, since the 
beginning of the economic crisis (2008) the Seattle Public Library has 
been offering information, instruction and discussions about successful 
job strategies (Seattle Public Library 2010); the Manchester City Li¬ 
brary, the city where the industrial revolution began, continues to 
develop its long-running product for starting companies, including 
patent application instruction by a specialized librarian (Manchester 
City Library 2010); and, the Arhus Public Libraries have developed a 
database for their immigrant population in 13 languages as well as a 
computer area for ‘job searches only’ (Jackson 2005); and 

- Third: The trend to move libraries products towards communities e.g. 
the tendency of combining libraries with community centers in deprived 
areas, of building new libraries within trade centers; a growth in mobile 


3 This is a term that is used to describe persons who belong to the upper-class. 
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libraries; the emergence of popular cafe-libraries; the establishment of 
library-kiosks in distant areas; and, projects to launch small libraries in 
public and private spaces where people often get together (Noorani and 
Mokhtari 2009). 

The case studies that have been discussed could be related to the concept of the 
new library. The findings highlight two opposing models of functioning, which 
consciously reflect policies determined by culture, context and communities. 
These two European libraries, one in an old democracy and one in a new de¬ 
mocracy, represent two diverse strategies with respect to ‘access for alT and 
the ‘politics of difference’. The Bulgarian library in a city, which traces its ori¬ 
gins to medieval times, is also a public entity in the poorest European country. 
The library faces several problems associated with transitioning from a Com¬ 
munist to a liberal economy. The previously hidden, isolated from cities and 
villages, neglected communities of the social homes, old people houses and the 
disabled, are nowadays visible within society. These groups cannot be ignored 
by Veliko Tamovo’s library, even if the investment of time, human and informa¬ 
tion resources to serve them could distract the library from major projects, 
such as the Eurostory 20* Century international project, which positions the 
library amongst the several European institutions that are engaged in doc¬ 
umenting the cultural history of Europe. Being a ‘social library’ in that sense, 
it has invented a ‘radiant’ strategy towards deprived communities, which re¬ 
flects to some extent the ‘radiant’ disposition of the city as well as the new 
mentality of the library of taking its resources to its users. Such developments 
of the library expands the scope of ‘access for all’ in general and gives op¬ 
portunities for further research in the anthropology of today’s public libraries 
in terms of serving the hidden human groups that exist everywhere in the 
world. The library products that have been discussed are good examples of de¬ 
liberate and thoughtful approaches to ‘difference’. The research demonstrates 
the complex and fluid sfructure of library products and their ability to expand 
endlessly based on user needs and circumstances. For example, the library 
products for deprived communities that were reported on have made equal ef¬ 
forts on the supplying of literature as well as on the quality of place, experi¬ 
ence, communication, discussions, instruction, leisure, sense of belonging to 
the community. The concept of information provided by libraries exceeds the 
paper and digital discourses and turns to knowledge acquisition for life, for 
human values, for survival strategies, for human dignity and the extension of 
human rights to people without legal rights (Alexandrov 2010). 

In a context of one of the best-developed democracies, which ranks first 
in the Index of Democracy (The Economist Intelligence Unit’s Index of De¬ 
mocracy 2008), and seventh in the United Nations’ Human Development In¬ 
dex (Human Development Report 2009), the City Library of Gothenburg has a 
clear policy towards supporting all kinds of open discussions and debates 
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within its walls. A library in a country with a Freedom of the Press Act from 
1766 (Fridell and KL-skribenten 2008) its entire approach is about transparency, 
freedom of thought and expression, civic activity and control over Government 
institutions. It is worth noting that the City of Gothenburg is one of several 
European pilot cities taking part in the Euro Petition Project which open the 
opportunities of each European citizen to propose an idea or a project and to 
launch an e-petition. The outcome of such acts will directly influence the pro¬ 
cess of decision-making in Europe. The ‘mosaic’ strategy or the ‘comer’ stmc- 
ture of the library, as described in the case study, make it possible for a variety 
of publics to find their place in the library — the ‘microcosm of the city’. The 
chosen library products widen the scope of library’s ‘access for all’ policy and 
‘politics of difference’ approach. As a result the library reaches the most active 
and alert sectors of society, including scientists, university professors and 
business people. The anthropological profile of the public library thus stretches 
and incorporates previously ignored public library user groups. The advanced 
library products invented and offered by the library go beyond paper and elec¬ 
tronic information and include a proper environment, direct participation in 
public matters through debates, experiences, events, communication and a 
sense of belonging. 

It could be advanced that the ‘politics of difference’ is a new and most im¬ 
portant nuance of the traditional ‘access for all’ policy. The ‘politics of differ¬ 
ence’ as mentioned before requires a new mentality and skills, a proactive 
approach and a willingness to constantly create new diverse products. It is ob¬ 
viously a big change for libraries, which is why it is necessary to reflect on the 
ways libraries could meet the new challenges. 

As public spaces in a context of neo-liberal regimes and economic crisis 
libraries often experience financial difficulties. The ongoing debate about the 
disappearance of the book and the future of the libraries contributes to the in¬ 
security of the library sector. The reactions of the libraries are quite diverse. 
Some fight for a new place in the society, others are still sentimentally at¬ 
tached to their traditional role, as discussed during the IFLA Congress in 2009. 

The chosen case studies are examples of a demand-oriented managerial 
approach which have succeeded in getting additional funds through a combina¬ 
tion of alternative sources. These include funding for national, European and 
international projects and partnerships with other cultural, information and 
public bodies, as well as with science institutions and universities, NGOs and 
private companies. The Regional Library of Veliko Tamovo is managed by an 
experienced business manager who shared that “he runs it like a company” 
(Alexandrov 2010). Another example, the successful Aarhus Public Libraries 
have about 200 partners. Through such an attitude libraries are able to improve 
and refresh their collections, buildings, amenities and facilities and to raise 
their performance indicators while broadening their agendas, products, user 
communities, experiences offered and communication opportunities. Through 
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their increasing A2K activities, both of the libraries studied in this research 
have turned themselves into milieus of knowledge, life-long learning, courage 
and inspiration in a complicated world. 

At the same time the two libraries brand themselves as institutions that are 
in synchrony with their municipality and national agendas, as multitaskers and 
spaces where ‘there is always something going on’ (Gothenburg 2010). They 
also serve as ‘third place’ in people’s lives or as a ‘second home’ for isolated 
communities (Alexandrov 2010). Both libraries’ participate in most inclusive 
cultural events like local and international festivals making them appealing to 
tourists and visitors. This way such libraries strengthen their symbolic capital 
on the maps of their cities and their position as hubs of vitality on their urban 
landscape. The added value from the flexibility of these libraries is increased 
public frust and support. Both libraries have succeeded in convincing their fel¬ 
low-citizens and relevant municipalities of the crucial role that they play in 
their cities. As a consequence of this heightened visibility, both are in the 
process of being rebuilt and/or extended. 


Conclusions/Results 

‘Access for all’ through ‘politics of difference’ could be considered as an im¬ 
portant strategy for public libraries today. These issues have implications with 
regard to: 

1. Human capital; 

2. Social capital and social cohesion; 

3. Inclusion and direct democracy; 

4. Spreading of culture of knowledge; 

5. Accumulation and circulation of information, knowledge and ideas; 

6. Re-imaging of the libraries; 

7. Gaining of public support for the libraries; and 

8. Libraries taking part in the redistribution of money within a society. 

Two innovative strategies, developed in completely different environments, in 
response to different urgencies and priorities have been presented in this case 
study. New dimensions of library products have been discussed in detail. The 
transformation of library profession has also been reflected on as well as the 
advanced libraries management styles. This study has examined two diverse 
situations with respect to how they provide ‘access for all’ while recognizing 
and responding to the ‘politics of difference’. Ultimately, the studies provide 
information that could be useful for other libraries wishing to tackle the issues 
of ‘access for all’ within a philosophy of the ‘politics of difference’. 
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Introduction 

In her presidential address, the 2009-2011 IFLA President, Ellen Tise in¬ 
dicated that Libraries Driving Access to Knowledge (A2K) would be the theme 
to inform her term of office. Tise identified various strands of this theme 
which libraries and librarians need to address in order to ensure that effective 
A2K takes place, one of which is the driver that “libraries and librarians must 
become more user-oriented by: 

- Bringing libraries and their resources to the users; 

- Empowering users through information literacy, social networking, etc.; 

- Enabling access to information (a paradigm shift from a custodial ap¬ 
proach); and 

- Facilitating the full participation of all citizens in societal activities” 
(Tise 2009). 

This theme is also supported by Casey and Savastinuk (2006) when they dis¬ 
cuss the concept of Library 2.0 and argue that readers should be heavily in¬ 
volved in the evaluation and selection of services, both physical and electronic 
on offer from libraries. They also feel that technology, such as virtual refer¬ 
ence desks, personalisation of library catalogues and blogs can help libraries 
become more user-oriented. 

There are a range of complex and evolving social, political and techno¬ 
logical factors which make the future world of libraries challenging. These in¬ 
clude a: 
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- Widening participation agenda in UK (United Kingdom) Higher Edu¬ 
cation; 

- Growth of digital media; 

- Greater emphasis on enhanced learning and teaching; and 

- More independent and collaborative learning. 

Loughborough University is a UK research and teaching intensive university 
located in the Midlands. It is based on a 437 acre single-site campus, one of 
the largest campuses in Europe. It has nearly 14,000 undergraduate, post¬ 
graduate taught and postgraduate research students distributed across three 
faculties: Engineering; Science; and. Social Sciences and Humanities. 

The University strives to be a high achiever in both research and teaching. 
The quality of the University’s research was confirmed by the results of the 
2008 UK Research Assessment Exercise (RAE). Every department was found 
to be undertaking research that is internationally recognised, with a significant 
number judged to be ‘world leading’. Learning and teaching are also seen as 
being very important and have consistently been rated excellent in independent 
assessments, placing the University towards the top of the UK teaching quality 
tables. These include being: 

- Named by the Sunday Times as the 2008/09 UK University of the Year; 

- Ranked 9th out of 118 institutions in the 2011 UK Guardian University 
Guide; and being 

- Voted the UK’s ‘Best Student Experience’ in the prestigious Times 
Higher Awards for the past 4 years (2006-2010). 

Sport also has a high profile at Loughborough University and the University is 
positioning itself to be in the top 10 university sport campuses in the world. 

There is a single University Library on the campus with 87 members of 
professional and non-professional staff; 55 full-time equivalents. Library staff 
is divided into 9 teams, which includes the team with overall responsibility for 
e-leaming in the University. The building presently used as the Library was 
opened in 1980. It has a footprint of 7,777 square metres spread over three 
floors with 900 study places, including 140 workstations. The Library provides 
access to over 500,000 books, 681 print journal subscriptions and approxi¬ 
mately 19,000 e-joumal subscriptions. It designs and delivers both module 
specific and generic information literacy and study skills teaching. In recent 
years it has incorporated Twitter, digital video, blogs, podcasts and Google 
Apps into its services. 

The Library invests significant time and effort into gathering data on its 
user population. Data collection methods include: 
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- Cumulative statistics that are collected and discussed by the Library 
Management Group on a quarterly basis. For example, 

- Data generated by library systems includes library footfall (traffic), 
book circulation statistics and the use of electronic resources; 

- Records are maintained of the number and type of enquiries, building 
occupancy at key times and attendance at teaching sessions provided 
by the Library; 

- Annually undertaking two investigative studies, one exploring aspects 
of how the Library supports learning and the other on research support. 
For example, the learning study in 2008 was based on the information 
used in assessed work by students (Jones, Stubbings and Walton 2008); 

- A general user survey is completed every three years, with the most re¬ 
cent being in 2009 (Walton 2010); and 

- Working closely with the Department of Information Science whose 
staff and students investigate services offered by the Library, for ex¬ 
ample Master students dissertations (ter Haar 2010). 

The purpose of this chapter is to explore how the Library has used a range of 
tools to become more user-oriented, so that readers are empowered to make 
the most of the variety of information resources and tools available. The chap¬ 
ter will focus on one particular study that investigated the use of Web 2.0 
technologies by students in their self-directed learning. The intelligence that 
emerged from the investigation was used to inform how the Library can be¬ 
come more user-oriented. This work represents a single case study. Its findings 
and conclusions could inform other libraries as long as its limitations are taken 
into consideration. 

An underlining driver emerging from this case study is the importance of 
gathering data and evidence about library users. If library services are to achieve 
user orientation, they need accurate data on users’ views and needs. This case 
study generated an insight into how Web 2.0 is being used by students at one 
university and will be used to inform library development at that institution. 

The communication and collaboration abilities that Web 2.0 brings have 
been available for users of the World Wide Web (Web) for many years and 
have become increasingly popular, particularly with the younger generation. 
Tim Bemers-Lee, the inventor of the Web claims this is how he envisaged the 
Web would be. He points out that the functionality of what is recognised as 
Web 2.0 has been available since the onset of the Web. The recent advances 
with the Semantic Web have made Web 2.0 services far more accessible. The 
Semantic Web provides a common framework that allows data to be shared 
and reused across application, enterprise, and community boundaries (W3C 
2010). As university libraries seek to maintain relevance with students, there is 
an imperative to discover how Web 2.0 is supporting students in their in¬ 
dependent learning and how this can inspire library services. 
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Methodology 


For the Web 2.0 study at Loughborough University a project team was creat¬ 
ed which included representatives of several stakeholders with an interest in 
Web 2.0 and its’ impact on learning. This included members from the Stu¬ 
dent’s Union, the E-leaming team and the Library. The project members pro¬ 
vided knowledge and expertise that could help direct the project and take the 
findings forward. 

The study took place over a 6 month period. There was no funding specifi¬ 
cally allocated for the work and it was undertaken within peoples’ existing 
workloads. Time intensive research methodologies could not be undertaken so 
it was decided to choose data collection approaches that would be straight¬ 
forward to create and implement; a methodology that would require a short 
amount of time for responders to complete; and an approach that did not need 
extensive input to evaluate. The two phases of data collection were an initial 
short survey to gather some level of insight followed by a more detailed full 
survey. 

An initial short online survey was made available on the University’s Vir¬ 
tual Learning Environment (VLE), called LEARN, to gauge an initial over¬ 
view of where Web 2.0 figured in students’ learning. Students were asked 
three questions: 

- Which is your favourite Web 2.0 site? 

- What do you use it for? and 

- Flow often do you use this site during term time? 

There were 99 responses, which provided an indication of the breadth of Web 
2.0 sites in use by the students, the purpose of use and also the popularity of 
certain sites. The results showed that: 

- 80% of respondents chose Facebook as their favourite site; 

- 40% of respondents used Web 2.0 sites for academic purposes; and that 

- 80% access Web 2.0 at least once daily or more frequently. 

The responses confirmed that students were familiar with the term Web 2.0 
and that they were interacting with Web 2.0 to support their studies. This pro¬ 
vided the justification for a more detailed investigation to ascertain how preva¬ 
lent this behaviour was and whether the Library and the E-leaming Team 
should be providing access and support in the use of these tools. The results 
from the short survey were used to develop a more substantive online survey 
where the Web 2.0 applications identified were concentrated on in detail. 

The full survey was developed using the Bristol Online Survey software 
(BOS), ft investigated students’ perspectives on: 
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- Which Web 2.0 sites were used for academic or social purposes; 

- How regularly respondents used the sites; 

- Which were the respondents favourite Web 2.0 sites; 

- What were the main reasons for using web 2.0 sites for academic pur¬ 
poses; 

- How the respondents accessed web 2.0 sites; and 

- What Web 2.0 features they would like provided by the University. 

The survey also collected demographic data including age, gender, year of 
study, faculty and region of origin. 

The full survey was piloted with members of the Students’ Union Execu¬ 
tive to determine the understanding of the terminology, how long it would take 
to complete, and whether it would provide good data to analyse. Feedback 
from the pilot was taken on board and minor amendments were made to the 
survey. 

The full survey was available for completion for three weeks and an incen¬ 
tive of a prize draw for a £25.00 iTunes voucher was offered to encourage par¬ 
ticipation. In UK Higher Education students are regularly asked to provide 
feedback both by the Government and their local institutions. The project team 
was aware that students may be suffering from survey fatigue so it was reluc¬ 
tant to heavily promote the survey. The survey was promoted to students via 
the electronic student noticeboard, the Library Blog and General News and an¬ 
nouncements on LEARN. 


Results and Discussion 

This case study produced interesting results on student use of Web 2.0 but the 
small scale of the project means that it is not generalizable. Limitations include 
the small sample size; the survey being a single site case study; the use of key 
terminology being unclear e.g. ‘constant’ and one question focused specifi¬ 
cally on LEARN, rather than being open and including all available services. 
Despite these limitations, the findings provide a clear snapshot of how under¬ 
graduates at Loughborough University are currently using Web 2.0 tools. 

There were 178 responses to the full survey. This was a disappointing re¬ 
sponse rate as surveys from the library generally attract a higher response rate 
of over 600. It is assumed the lower response rate is because the survey was 
less heavily advertised than those of the past. 

When looking at the demographics of the 178 respondents, it can be seen 
that 82% of the respondents were undergraduates as illustrated in Figure 1. 
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Year of study 

Figure 1: Percentage of respondents by year 

The survey asked the undergraduate respondents to indicate their year of 
study: 24% were first year, 31% were second year, and 27% were final year 
students. Normally responses to library surveys have the majority of respond¬ 
ents being from undergraduate first year. For this Web 2.0 survey there was a 
higher than normal proportion of second year responses. It is unclear why this 
occurred. 

The spread of respondents across the three faculties was relatively even 
(Figure 2). This is surprising as the Social Sciences and Humanities (SSH) 
Faculty is twice the size of the other two faculties. Again it is unclear why 
there were fewer than expected respondents from this faculty. One reason could 
be that some subjects taught in SSH are less PC orientated as a result students 
in that faculty may be less likely to understand the terminology used in the sur¬ 
vey, but there is no real evidence to support this. 

Figure 3 shows that 73% of respondents fell into the age category of 18-21 
years, which was reflected across all three faculties. This is not surprising as 
the majority of undergraduates at Loughborough University fall into the tra¬ 
ditional 18-21 age category. It was disappointing that there were limited re¬ 
sponses from the more mature student population so that the study could 
ascertain whether age impacts on the use of Web 2.0 tools. 
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Figure 4 illustrates the breakdown of respondents by gender. Of the re¬ 
spondents, 62% were male and 38% were female. This is a satisfactory balance 
as the University’s male/female ratio is 5:2. It should be noted there was a 
much higher response rate from males from the Engineering Faculty, again this 
reflects the gender balance across that faculty. 
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An area of disappointment was that only 13% of respondents were non- 
UK students. Figure 5 illustrates the breakdown of respondents by region and 
faculty. Approximately 25% of Loughborough University students are consid¬ 
ered international students, so this response was lower than anticipated. How¬ 
ever, the faculty response rate was similar across the three faculties. With this 
small response rate an exploration of Web 2.0 usage and cultural background 
was not possible. 

To ascertain the types of Web 2.0 sites used by the student population, the 
survey listed nineteen common Web 2.0 sites. When completing the survey, 
respondents were asked to indicate: 

- Which sites they used; 

- The purpose of use (academic work, and/ or social life / sport); and 

- Frequency of use. 

The sites listed were a combination of those indentified in the first short survey 
with additional suggestions from the E-leaming team and Students’ Union. 
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Figure 6: Reason for using Web 2.0 sites 
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From Figure 6 it can be seen that out of the nineteen applications listed, 
Facebook, YouTube and Wikipedia are the most heavily used sites by respond¬ 
ents. Sites with significantly less use but predominant social use included Twit¬ 
ter, Flickr and Photobucket. The survey asked if respondents used other Web 2.0 
sites which were not listed. Twenty additional sites were noted, but only three 
sites were mentioned more than once, these were Deviantart, Tumblr and 
Livejoumal. Therefore it can be assumed that the sites chosen by the survey 
team were key sites regularly used by students at Loughborough University. 

The Web 2.0 sites used predominantly for social purposes only (but not 
exclusively) are YouTube, iTunes, Facebook, Twitter and Photobucket. The 
low use of Twitter contradicted results by the PEW report (Lenhart et al. 2010) 
which discovered that one third of their adult respondents regularly used Twit¬ 
ter. It is noted Wikipedia and Google Apps are used significantly more for 
academic work, and significantly less for social life. The comparison of use of 
sites by gender shows little difference in use by male and female students. 
There were five Web 2.0 tools which were used heavily for both academic and 
social purposes. Not surprisingly, these were Facebook, Wikipedia, iTunes, 
YouTube and Google Apps. 

Facebook is a popular social networking tool that describes itself as a site 
that “helps you connect and share with the people in your life” (Facebook 
2010). Respondents from the Web 2.0 survey were asked to identify their two 
favourite Web 2.0 sites of which Facebook was significantly the most popular, 
with 111 (62%) respondents ranking it as their top site. This reflects both the 
US and UK national trend for Facebook usage. Statistics from the PEW Re¬ 
search Centre indicates that Facebook is the “social network of choice” in the 
US (Lenhart et al. 2010). Statistics from Clickymedia (2010) show there were 
over 25 million active UK Facebook accounts in April 2010. Feedback from 
past library surveys and anecdotal evidence gained by walking through the Li¬ 
brary had already highlighted that Facebook was heavily used by students. In 
the recent user survey conducted at Loughborough University concerns had 
been raised by a small number of students about the use of Facebook on Li¬ 
brary PCs (Walton 2010). Requests were made for Facebook to be banned, so 
that library PCs would be free to be used for academic work. The Library was 
hesitant to ban the use of Facebook until it understood better how the applica¬ 
tion was used. Results from the survey show that Facebook is not used specifi¬ 
cally for academic work alone but is used for both academic and social 
purposes by 48% of respondents. Those who use Facebook for academic pur¬ 
poses tend to use Web 2.0 sites in general to discuss academic work and find 
resources for their modules. Results from this survey imply that it would be in¬ 
appropriate to ban the use of Facebook on library PCs as the site was being 
used for both academic and social purposes. It is also worth noting that social 
life and sport are integral parts of Loughborough University life and that they 
are seen as essential ingredients of the student experience. 
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Wikipedia is a “free, web-based, collaborative, multilingual encyclopedia” 
(Wikipedia unknown) that is written and edited by its users. Anecdotal evi¬ 
dence from lecturers in general, and at Loughborough University specifically, 
has suggested that students regularly use Wikipedia to gain a better under¬ 
standing of their subject area when first undertaking an assignment. This was 
confirmed by a series of focus groups ran by the Library in 2008 (Jones, Stub- 
bings and Walton 2008). The focus groups attendees used Wikipedia as a start¬ 
ing point for gathering information but were very aware of issues of provenance 
and lecturers dislike of this resource. The focus group results were similar to 
those of Head and Eisenberg (2010). Figure 6 shows that students use Wikipe¬ 
dia regularly for academic purposes. 29% of respondents use it specifically for 
academic purposes, whilst 59% use it for social life/sport and academic work. 
In addition. Head and Eisenberg discovered that Engineering and Science stu¬ 
dents were more likely to use Wikipedia than their Social Science counter¬ 
parts. Results of the Web 2.0 survey confirmed this tendency and illustrated 
that Engineering students were more regular users of Wikipedia than students 
from the other two Faculties. 

iTunes is a free application that allows the organisation and sharing of audio 
and video resources (Apple Inc. 2010). It is heavily used for the sourcing of 
music, but high profile universities in America, such as MIT and the Open 
University in the UK, are using it to distribute teaching and learning resources 
through iTunesU. The Web 2.0 survey indicated iTunes is mainly being used 
for social life/sport (61%), but that a small percentage, (7%), of respondents 
use it for both social and academic purposes. Unfortunately, the survey did not 
ascertain the specifics on how and what iTunes resources were being used for 
in relation to academic work. Currently Loughborough University is not actively 
providing resources through this channel. Are students accidentally sourcing 
learning materials when seeking music or are Loughborough University lec¬ 
turers directing their students to resources provided by other institutions via 
iTunes? This was not investigated as part of this study. 

YouTube describes itself as “the world’s most popular online video com¬ 
munity, allowing millions of people to discover, watch and share originally 
created videos” (YouTube unknown). The Web 2.0 survey indicates minimal 
use of YouTube for academic purposes only. It illustrates heavy use of You¬ 
Tube for social life/sport by 62% of respondents, and 36% use it for social 
life/sport and academic uses. YouTube was the second favourite Web 2.0 web 
site of respondents. It was surprising that only 36% of respondents use You¬ 
Tube for both social life/sport and academic uses, as lecturers are linking to 
more and more videos on YouTube to enhance student understanding of lec¬ 
ture material. 

Google Apps describes itself as a “Reliable, secure online applications 
wherever you work” (Google 2010). Applications include email, calendar, col¬ 
laborative document sharing (documents, spreadsheets, drawings and presenta- 
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tions), etc. The Web 2.0 survey illustrates 21% of respondents use Google 
Apps specifically for academic work, and 33% use it for social life/sport and 
academic work. These results were as expected due to the nature of the appli¬ 
cation and the growth of collaborative learning in UK Higher education insti¬ 
tutions. 

Eight Web 2.0 sites were looked at in more detail in terms of how often 
they were visited by the respondents, see Figure 7. 
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Figure 7: Frequency of accessing key Web 2.0 sites by percentage of users 


Figure 7 shows that of the 96% of respondents who use Facebook, 41% use it 
constantly, 38% use it several times a day, and a further 15% use it several 
times a week. It is assumed that by constantly, the respondents meant that the 
application was permanently open on their desk top and they returned to it on a 
regular basis. However, this assumption should be further investigated to clar¬ 
ify what constantly means. This may explain the high visibility of Facebook on 
library PCs. 

YouTube and Wikipedia are regularly accessed but less constantly than 
Facebook, with weekly or more frequent use of 69% and 68% respondents. On 
the other hand, a. smaller number of respondents stated that they used iTunes 
and Google Apps, but of those, a significant proportion reported that they used 
these sites constantly. 

The survey took a closer look at the use of Web 2.0 sites in relation to aca¬ 
demic work, see Figure 8. Not surprisingly, because of the nature of the Web 2.0 
sites, the results clearly indicate that the respondents mainly use them for find¬ 
ing information and discussing academic work with friends. 
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Figure 8: Faculty Academic use of Web 2.0 sites by number of respondents 

Communities and collaboration on social networking sites and Web 2.0 pro¬ 
vide an area for informal and unstructured learning to take place. Maloney 
(2007) reasons that “students will invest time and energy in building relation¬ 
ships around shared interests and knowledge communities.” Franklin and von 
Harmelen (2007) relate this to pedagogy stating these communities allow for 
“greater student independence and autonomy, greater collaboration and in¬ 
creased pedagogic efficiency.” In addition, Ipsos MORI (2008) claims that the 
“evidence shows that using these sites in education is more effective when the 
students set them up themselves; lecture led-ones can feel overly formal”. Ac¬ 
cording to OCLC “The social Web is being created by opening the doors to the 
production of the Web, dismantling the current structures and inviting users in 
to create their content and establish new rules” (2007). 

As discovered in the Loughborough University Web 2.0 survey students 
use these communities for both their university social lives as well as for aca¬ 
demic communication. The evolution of Web 2.0 and beyond is likely to be 
subject to sizable changes in the way people access and interact with knowl¬ 
edge, in terms of information and technology. Institutions should be encouraging 
these informal social learning communities to evolve and thrive. Respondents 
were asked to indicate all the different ways they access Web 2.0 tools, see 
Figure 9. 

The most popular ways to access Web 2.0 sites were from PCs provided 
by the University, either in the Library (81 respondents: 52 male, 29 female) or 
other PC labs (78 respondents: 55 male, 23 female). This together with the re¬ 
sults on how respondents use Web 2.0 indicates that the use of Web 2.0 sites 
on University provided PCs should not be prohibited. Of the respondents, 157 of 
them regularly use their own laptop to access Web 2.0 sites. This reflects the 
findings of the PEW report (Lenhart et al. 2010), which discovered that adults 
under 30 years of age prefer to own a laptop rather than a desktop computer. 
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Method of access 

Figure 9: Method of access to Web 2.0 sites by gender 


The Web 2.0 survey illustrates that there was far less use of hand held gadgets, 
e.g. smart phones to access Web 2.0 sites than laptops and PCs. This is con¬ 
trary to the findings of the PEW project (Lenhart et al. 2010), where 35% of 
adults were reported as accessing the Internet via a mobile device. In terms of 
gender (see Figure 9), male students used hand held devices slightly more than 
female respondents to access Web 2.0 sites. It would be interesting to review 
this in 6 months to a years’ time to see if this trend has changed and whether 
the University should be optimising general services for Web 2.0 access. 

As indicated by the PEW report, mobile devices are already important in 
accessing Web 2.0 applications but it notes that the most popular method of 
access remains the computer. At Loughborough University this level of use of 
mobile devices is not so apparent, however, it is expected that over the next 
few years the use of mobile devices to access Web 2.0 sites will increase. The 
Library needs to consider how to adapt services so they can be made more easily 
and effectively accessible by mobile devices. Further dialogue with readers is 
required to ensure appropriate advances and adaption of technology takes 
place. 

Respondents were asked to identify Web 2.0 type features they would like 
provided by university systems. The majority of feedback related to features 
the students would like to see in LEARN. LEARN uses the course manage¬ 
ment system called Moodle, which provides options to incorporate Web 2.0 
tools with modules. However, in many instances the Web 2.0 functions are not 
highly used or provided by the module tutors on LEARN. 
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The features the students would like to see provided by the University, es¬ 
pecially in relation to LEARN fell into four key areas: 

1. Easier student communication; 

2. Provision of a greater variety of learning materials; 

3. User interaction; links to other University systems; and a 

4. Greater awareness for academic staff in how to make the most of the 
tools on offer. 


The study highlighted how students are using technology in their learning. The 
results had implications for both the Library and Loughborough University. 
The study made it apparent that the majority of undergraduate students are us¬ 
ing Web 2.0 to support their academic studies alongside their online social ac¬ 
tivities. Web 2.0 services that are particularly valued are Facebook, Wikipedia, 
iTunes, YouTube and Google Apps. The Web 2.0 surveys at Loughborough 
University indicate students would like more channels to be made available for 
communication, including via the VLE. A library’s responsibility includes ad¬ 
vising and supporting academics in their use of online technologies and an 
emphasis should be on the inclusion of incorporating appropriate Web 2.0 in 
teaching and learning. Collaboration and communication are of pedagogic im¬ 
portance to the learning cycle. In recognition of some of the social, political 
and technological factors challenging universities, these networking options 
should be encouraged in their online communities as well as in traditional 
teaching and learning environments. 


Interpreting the Findings 

The findings of the survey have been informative in helping the Library and 
the E-Leaming Team shape services to become more user-oriented for stu¬ 
dents. A range of recommendations (Barnett et al. 2010) were put forward for 
consideration by the University and the various stakeholders concerned with 
learning. 

As indicated previously there was some pressure for students to be re¬ 
stricted in their use of Web 2.0 technologies on university library provided 
PCs. This study provided evidence that Web 2.0 makes a valuable contribution 
to learning. As a consequence, it would be a retrograde step for the Library to 
restrict access to this site from its PCs. The survey also indicates that libraries 
cannot rely on just one mechanism to gain feedback and in order to become 
user-oriented. Libraries need to use a variety of tools to interact with and be¬ 
come flexible and adaptable to a variety of stakeholders needs. 

With regard to the concept of A2K, the library should be seeking to em¬ 
power students with the skills to make effective use of Web 2.0 in their learn- 
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ing. There is already a well-developed and sophisticated information and study 
skills program at Loughborough University Library. The findings from several 
library surveys indicate the library should develop workshops on how Web 2.0 
can be incorporated effectively into academic life. 

There is also a need for library staff to take on an advocacy role to help 
academic staff become more user-oriented in helping student’s access knowl¬ 
edge. One of the key findings from the study was that students perceive that 
some academic staff could make more effective and informed use of LEARN. 
Library staff work directly with departments and are ideally positioned to raise 
academic colleagues’ awareness and confidence in making full use of the Web 
2.0 features of LEARN. 

The study did not generate data that informed how the university library’s 
physical space should be developed in the context of Web 2.0. It can be ex¬ 
trapolated that if a university library is user-oriented then it should provide ap¬ 
propriate space for students when they need access to Web 2.0 technology. 
Habib (2006) has been contemplating how libraries should be interacting with 
students both in the physical and virtual world. His diagram (Figure 1) con¬ 
siders Web 2.0 technologies and their presence in a student’s life, both in 
terms of social interaction, academic interaction and libraries. 
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Figure 10: Academic Library 2.0 Concept Module Basic v2 
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Loughborough University Library has a large social learning space which 
was evaluated in an ethnographic study (Bryant, Matthews and Walton 2009). 
This provided evidence that students in this social learning space made ex¬ 
tensive use of technology (and a surprisingly low use of print information). 

It came as no surprise that the Web 2.0 survey evidences that Facebook 
has a high uptake by respondents and highly probably by Loughborough Uni¬ 
versity students as a whole. Casey and Savastinuk argue that introducing Web 
2.0 services can help libraries become more user-oriented. The Web 2.0 survey 
illustrates that student’s are keen to discuss their learning with each other 
online, but express disappointment that tools to facilitate discussion are not 
always provided with their modules on the VLE. The Library is always seek¬ 
ing to provide appropriate communication channels for use both by and with 
the user population. Various on-line mechanisms have been set up to achieve 
this including a Library Blog, a Twitter account, and an ‘Ask the Librarian’ 
email account. None of these approaches have been successful in eliciting sub¬ 
stantial, meaningful dialogue with students, nor has there been considerable 
‘visible’ dialogue between students. Currently, the Library uses Facebook to 
give access to various library systems, not to promote services and interact 
with its readers. If a large percentage of Loughborough University students use 
Facebook ‘constantly’ then the Library should consider in more depth its use 
of this application to support students in their learning. The Library needs to 
undertake further studies to ascertain how students would prefer to communi¬ 
cate with the Library. 


Conclusion 

How do libraries and librarians improve their provision of access to knowledge 
and become more user-oriented? The physical space and atmosphere of librar¬ 
ies are being adapted to reflect the importance of collaboration and communi¬ 
cation as part of the learning process and university life experience. Offering 
areas for interaction to take place both online and face-to-face (in addition to 
more traditional quiet areas) will support independent study. 

Library spaces should be designed to inspire learners to discover and inno¬ 
vate, to enable collaboration and interaction to take place. The LASSIE report 
states that “libraries need to be brave, to relax their rules and to encourage 
mass participation in the social library ...” (Seeker 2008). 

Through research, investigation and data collection, libraries will have a 
better understanding of their role and the importance of the traditional and new 
services they provide. Libraries must accept that Web 2.0 is an integral part of 
the majority of today’s students’ independent study and university life experi¬ 
ence and make provision to support its use. Libraries must consider enabling 
access to appropriate services remotely to provide empowerment to bring the 
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library to the users and widening participation. Libraries should welcome the 
growth of digital media and enable readers to utilize library spaces in conjunc¬ 
tion with the media. 

Libraries should empower librarians through encouragement and training 
to welcome and enjoy both the physical and virtual spaces available to them as 
part of their working environment. Library staff need to interact and generate 
dialogue with their readers in both worlds to ensure appropriate and effective 
access to knowledge for today’s students. 


Credits 

Figure 10: Michael Habib (2006) www.flickr.com/photos/habibmi/222296001 
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Introduetion 

In order to make scholarly information more accessible and affordable, a num¬ 
ber of alternatives to the traditional models, made possible with the technology 
of the Internet, have been coming to the forefront over the past five years. 
Some of these strategies fall within the definition of what is called open access 
(OA). In 2002, the Budapest Open Access Initiative (BOAI) defined OA as the 
“world-wide electronic distribution of the peer-reviewed journal literature, 
completely free and unrestricted access to it by all scientists, scholars, teach¬ 
ers, students, and other curious minds.” The intention therefore of the OA 
movement of that period was to “accelerate progress in the international effort 
to make research articles in all academic fields freely available on the Internet” 
(BOAI 2002), while at the same time ensuring that the interests of research, re¬ 
searchers and the institutions to which they belong are well served. 

There are two complementary strategies for using OA to provide access to 
scholarly journal literature — both are endorsed by the BOAI: 

- First: The deposit of preprints in an open digital archive hosted by an 
institution or discipline. This is often referred to as an institutional re¬ 
pository (IR); and 

- Second: Publishing in peer-reviewed OA journals. 

In some cases there will be overlap between the two in that some self-archived 
materials will also have been peer-reviewed and accepted for publication. This 
chapter reports on a survey conducted at Campus Libraries of The University 
of the West Indies in St. Augustine (UWI STA), in Trinidad and Tobago. The 
aim of the survey was to gauge the level of awareness of OA journals and pub¬ 
lishing among the academic community at this institution. The survey, con- 
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ducted by librarians at the university, also attempted to ascertain the receptive¬ 
ness of the faculty and researchers to the development of an IR by the UWl 
STA, particularly as the libraries were already exploring options for managing, 
preserving and disseminating their digital assets. The research was therefore 
seen as pivotal in determining whether or not the concept of the IR should be 
extended beyond the confines of managing library collections to perhaps rev¬ 
olutionizing scholarly communication and publishing on the entire campus. 
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Figure 1: The Caribbean indicating the location of physical campuses of the UWI 


Background: The University of the West Indies, St. Augustine 
Campus, Trinidad and Tobago 

The UWl was established in 1948 at Mona, Jamaica as “a University College 
with special relationship with the University of London.” Subsequent to this, 
campuses were established at St. Augustine, Trinidad and Tobago (1960) and 
Cave Hill, Barbados (1962). Today, the UWl comprises three main campuses 
at Cave Hill (Barbados), Mona (Jamaica), and St. Augustine (Trinidad and To¬ 
bago). In 2008, a fourth campus was added, known as UWl Open Campus; this 
entity is the distance education arm of the UWl and oversees 42 distance edu¬ 
cation centers throughout the English-speaking Caribbean. In the six decades 
since its founding, the UWl has “evolved from a small, mainly residential 
academy in an elitist higher education setting into a relatively large publicly- 
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funded institution with three campuses, a combined enrolment of almost 
40,000 students and an annual output of some 6,600 graduates who have 
earned first degrees, higher degrees and advanced diplomas” (UWl 2007). The 
mission of the UWl is to propel the economic, social, political and cultural de¬ 
velopment of societies in the English-speaking West Indies through teaching, 
research, innovation, advisory and community services and intellectual leader¬ 
ship. The UWl STA was formerly the internationally recognized Imperial Col¬ 
lege of Tropical Agriculture (ICTA). The UWl STA is comprised of five 
faculties: Engineering; Humanities and Education; Medical Sciences; Science 
and Agriculture; and Social Sciences. For academic year 2009/2010, enroll¬ 
ment at the UWl STA was 15,462 of which 11,137 were undergraduates and 
3,735 were postgraduate students (Student Statistics 2010). There are at present 
732 persons on the research and teaching staff on the campus. 

The institution-wide strategic plan for the period 2007-2012, highlighted a 
number of priority areas for the development of the University, among the 
stated objectives was to enable the University to become internationally recog¬ 
nized as a centre of excellence in research, knowledge creation and innovation 
on Caribbean matters and on challenges facing small-island developing states. 

The libraries at the UWl STA play a key role in supporting the research at 
the campus and its strategic goals. There is the Main Library, recently renamed 
The Alma Jordan Library, which serves the needs of the majority of the stu¬ 
dent and staff population. At the St. Augustine Campus, the Alma Jordan Li¬ 
brary is the driving force behind all major ICT projects in the network of 
Campus Libraries. The Alma Jordan Library has 22 professional librarians and 
136 members of support staff. In addition, there are several satellite and spe¬ 
cialized libraries which support academic research in Law, International Rela¬ 
tions, Medical Sciences, Business, Agriculture and Education. 

As far back as 2002, the Systems Unit at The Alma Jordan Library (now 
called Information Technology Services Unit) began exploring OA as an ar¬ 
chiving option which stemmed out of the need to preserve the intellectual out¬ 
put at the UWl STA Campus. After careful evaluation of several open source 
platforms including E-prints and Greenstone, DSpace was selected as the plat¬ 
form for the Campus Libraries digital archive. Software testing was conducted 
by the Technical Support Staff in the Systems Unit, guided by the Head of that 
Department. The testing phase took over a year due to staff shortages and the 
need to focus on pressing projects such as the upgrade of The Alma Jordan Li¬ 
brary’s integrated library system. In the meantime it was decided that a survey 
would be conducted among academic staff to ascertain their receptiveness to 
OA and the establishment of an IR. 

It is expected that the implementation of a digital archive will result in in¬ 
creased research publications and citations from the UWl STA and it is hoped 
that more graduate students would be attracted to pursue M.Phil/Ph.D research 
programs. Additionally, it is anticipated that greater research activity within 
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the environment will result in innovative outputs on policy, Caribbean econo¬ 
mies and society. 

Implicit in this strategic aim is the need to upgrade and enhance the current 
infrastructure for ICT within the Campus Libraries with particular emphasis on 
the provision of access to information resources and research. Thus improving 
access to scholarly information is really at the core of any endeavor to develop 
an IR, which is intrinsically associated with OA publishing. 


Literature Review 

The literature abounds with publications on the concept of OA and the develop¬ 
ment of IRs as a direct consequence of the movement. While quite a number of 
definitions have been advanced for OA, they are all similar. Suber (2007) for 
example, posits that OA “literature is digital, online, free of charge, and free of 
most copyright and licensing restrictions.” He elaborates on the position that 
OA removes price barriers (subscriptions, licensing fees, pay-per-view fees) 
and permission barriers (most copyright and licensing restriction). 

There are also several definitions outlined in the BOAl, Bethesda State¬ 
ment on Open Access, and the Berlin Declaration on Open Access to knowledge 
in the sciences and humanities as well as the Salvador Declaration on OA for 
developing countries. For the most part, OA exists to enable free online access 
to scholarly literature, either by publishing in OA journals or through the ar¬ 
chiving of material published elsewhere in OA repositories or on the authors’ 
own websites. The BOAl perhaps says it best, describing the attributes of OA 
as the 

“free availability on the public Internet, permitting any user to read, 
download, copy, distribute, print, search, or link to the full texts of 
these articles, crawl them for indexing, pass them as data to software, 
or use them for any other lawful purpose, without financial, legal, or 
technical barriers other than those inseparable from gaining access to 
the Internet itself.” 

In terms of the intellectual property issue, it goes further to explain that the 

“only constraint on reproduction and distribution, and the only role for 
copyright in this domain, should be to give authors control over the in¬ 
tegrity of their work and the right to be properly acknowledged and 
cited” (BOAl 2002). 


The Salvador Declaration on Open Access: the Developing World Perspective 
(2005), on the other hand, provides a specific developing world perspective, its 
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main premise being that “OA promotes equity”, and that OA should mean “un¬ 
restricted access to and use of scientific information” (Haider 2007). 

In developing countries and emerging economies such as those in the Car¬ 
ibbean, the focus of researchers has been the opportunity that OA provides to 
change the mode of access to scholarly publishing. The position of most schol¬ 
ars is that OA can positively affect both the general public’s access to a wider 
range of scholarly publications, and the ability of institutions such as libraries 
and schools to purchase or acquire such materials. Conversely, (Arunachalam 
2003; Ramachandran and Scaria 2004) argue that OA also has the potential for 
extending the audience for scholarly publications coming out of the developing 
world thereby impacting positively on the reach and visibility of such work. 
Like many others, Muthayan (2004), indicates that libraries in economically 
weaker countries have been grappling with the serials crisis (rapidly expanding 
costs) over the past two decades. Haider rightly concludes that OA is being 
seen as a most timely alternative to traditional commercial publishers as a 
means of accessing information. 

An earlier study on OA at the UWl revealed that there are indeed obvious 
and well-documented benefits for researchers from developing countries in the 
realm of OA. Nevertheless, Papin-Ramcharan and Dawe (2006) are realistic 
when they point out the disincentives that make it difficult for researchers in 
developing countries to fully participate in the OA movement. Chief among 
the factors limiting access and publication in OA journals, are the author-side 
or “page” charges, the limited number of OA journals in many fields of study 
and inadequate and unreliable ICT infrastructure and Internet connectivity. 

These authors also concluded that much more can be done in developing 
countries and emerging economies to extend participation in the OA move¬ 
ment including financial assisfance and the provision of the technical infra¬ 
structure for enhanced online communication and access as well as the pres¬ 
ervation of scholarly material. Papin-Ramcharan and Dawe also recommend 
that institutions become more active in establishing digital repositories de¬ 
signed to give their researchers space to make their material publicly available 
and the means for longer term preservation of their work. The situation is a lit¬ 
tle different in a developed country such as the United Kingdom where there is 
support for authors who wish to publish in an (open access journal) OAJ. Ac¬ 
cording to Pinfield (2010), a number of institutions in the United Kingdom 
have established funds that provide financial assistance to researchers who 
wish to pay OA publishing fees. 

Additionally, the literature points to “a marked variation among authors in 
terms of their knowledge of OA and in turn, their judgment of its intrinsic 
value and therefore, acceptance” (McCulloch 2006). Studies done by Keenan 
(2005) and Watson (2007) underscore this variation. Like McCulloch, Keenan 
and Watson found that authors who were familiar with OA were of the opinion 
that publishing in these journals resulted in widespread access and citation of 
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their works by peers. These authors also considered OAJ articles to be of a 
high quality with information that is generally on the cutting edge of their 
field. On the other hand those who were not very familiar with OA regarded 
them as having little or no impact and of low prestige. These persons were also 
of the view that research published in OAJs was not highly rated within aca¬ 
demia for assessment purposes. As a result they were not inclined to publish in 
these publications. Such divergence in views points to the need for effective 
outreach programs which, according to McCulloch, “... may result in more uni¬ 
form acceptance of [OA] initiatives”. 

Clearly, it is crucial that universities bring some pressure to bear on how 
OA publications are viewed so as to achieve a change in the pattern of aca¬ 
demic communication. What has occurred in the past is that institutional sub¬ 
scriptions to scholarly journals have been important sources of income for 
publishers of paper journals. Paradoxically, it is the staff of universities and 
other higher institutions of learning and research that provide the intellectual 
content for these publications. The successful adoption of the OA movement is 
to a large extent in the hands of educational authorities, researchers, universi¬ 
ties, publishers and the managers of research repositories. Their aim should be 
“to encourage the diffusion of the artistic, bibliographic and documentary heri¬ 
tage of which these institutions are the custodians” (Bravo and Diez 2007). 
However, the main obstacles to be overcome continue to be related to the quality 
of research, recognition of authorship and the financing of periodicals with 
free access. 

The creation of an IR has become an integral part of the academic en¬ 
vironment, especially in areas like Europe and the United States of America. 
The benefits of IRs have been discussed at length by Crow (2002); Prossner 
(2003) and Lynch (2003). Some of the stated benefits include: 

1. Wider dissemination of scholarly research; 

2. Permanent archiving of an institution’s scholarly output; and 

3. The promise of a dramatic decrease in cost of scholarly journal sub¬ 
scriptions (Burris 2009). 

In 2009, Wani et al. indicated that the OpenDOAR (Directory of Open Access 
Repositories) website identified 599 OA repositories in Europe and 366 in 
North America. Since then those numbers have increased. In the Caribbean 
progress has been slow, so far there are 8 repositories registered with the 
OpenDOAR. In addition, the 2006 Ithaka study found that approximately 60% 
of large to very large libraries, 30% medium libraries and 20% of very small 
libraries have established IRs. 

One of the key challenges has been filling repositories with content and 
encouraging faculty engagement. Foster and Gibbons (2005) and Xu (2008) 
acknowledge that installing the hardware is merely the first step towards the 
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establishment of a digital repository. They agree that the hardest part of populat¬ 
ing an IR is recruiting content for the repository. Xu (2008) studied 40 DSpace 
initiatives in the United States listed on the DSpace website in 2006. This re¬ 
search indicated that in 38 cases the average staff participation rate in the IR 
was about 4.6% per archive with a median of 1.9%. One of the strategies 
adopted by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT) to address this is¬ 
sue was to hire someone dedicated to marketing the repository (Foster and 
Gibbons). Unfortunately, not many universities, especially those in developing 
countries have the funds to adopt this approach. Some universities have chosen 
to introduce institutional mandates in order to populate their IRs. In 2008, Har¬ 
vard University’s Faculty of Arts and Sciences unanimously approved a mo¬ 
tion that compelled their members to deposit their scholarly articles in an OA 
IR (Albanese 2008). This was seen as a watershed by OA advocates like Suber 
who felt that this mandate would encourage other universities to institute a 
similar practice. According to Burris (2009) some universities, frustrated by 
the challenges of recruiting faculty content, have given up entirely on filling 
repositories with peer-review content. Instead they include non peer-reviewed 
items as well as materials from the library’s collection. Xu offers some valu¬ 
able strategies to encourage faculty engagement which includes recruiting 
early adopters from areas where there is knowledge about OA and OA publish¬ 
ing such as Physics and using these early adopters to encourage their peers to 
self-archive in repositories created by their institution. 

A number of studies have been undertaken over the last few years which 
examine the issue of faculty awareness about OA, self archiving in IRs, authors 
concerns, faculty attitudes and perceptions of IRs. Markey et al., found that 
user needs assessment was of low significance with respect to decisions made 
by college and university libraries to initiate IRs (Markey et al, cited in Ler- 
cher 2008). In fact, it was discovered that user assessments were done by only 
35.4% of those who implemented IRs and that institutional decisions to im¬ 
plement an IR are often motivated by other reasons. Needs assessments were 
generally done after the implementation of the IR (ibid). 

A comprehensive study conducted by Swan and Brown (2005) examined 
two issues: 

1. The level of awareness held by author’s with respect to the OA concept; 
and, 

2. The features of the traditional journals which were considered important 
by the respondents. 

The study found that peer-review was important to authors and selection of 
relevant and quality controlled content was rated second. Papin-Ramcharan 
and Dawe conducted an exploratory survey of lecturers attached to the Faculty 
of Engineering at the UWl STA campus. This group was selected by the authors 
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because its members were perceived to be more “tech savvy” than other groups 
on the campus. Remarkably, they discovered that there was little awareness 
among Engineering lecturers at UWI STA about OA. Christian (2008) ad¬ 
vanced that an additional obstacle to OA in developing countries is a miscon¬ 
ception about and a lack of awareness of the existence and benefits of OA 
publishing. In their discussion, Papin-Ramcharan and Dawe underscored this 
by giving the example of a lecturer whose article, which had been published in 
an OAJ, but was refused consideration by the institution’s promotion commit¬ 
tee because it was felt that the lecturer paid to get his article published. Fur¬ 
thermore, Ithaka’s 2006 study revealed that about two thirds of the faculty 
surveyed was not sure that their institution had an IR. Because of this lack of 
awareness, the researchers concluded that they did not foresee IRs as having a 
huge impact on the business side of journal publishing. 

Watson’s study (2006) examined authors’ responses to QUEPrints, an IR at 
Cranfield University in the United Kingdom. The study sought to investigate 
“authors’ publishing behaviours, attitudes, concerns, awareness and use of the 
institutional repository”. This study reveals that despite having an organized 
advocacy program at the time of the survey, many authors still had not heard 
about IRs, nor were they aware of their purpose. Yet, the respondents were 
able to see “at least one benefit to putting a copy of their work to the QuePrints 
repository. Of the benefits mentioned, access to a wider audience was men¬ 
tioned by 67% of the authors and 43% of the authors mentioned higher cita¬ 
tions” (Watson 2006). The study also revealed authors’ concern about self- 
archiving; they felt that it would be added workload for them. Thus, one of the 
outcomes of the QuePrints survey was the establishment of the Embed project 
which sought to investigate ways of integrating the authors’ self-archiving to 
the research process (Watson 2006). 

Keenan (2007) also conducted a similar study among academic researchers 
at a university in Australia. One of the things to note from her study is at the 
time the study was carried out, 37 universities in Australia had considered im¬ 
plementing or had implemented an IR. Keenan’s study shows that though there 
were a high number of researchers who had published their work, many had 
not heard about the concept of OA or about the roles IRs can play in providing 
greater accessibility to their work. In Keenan’s view much work had to done 
within the academic community to make them knowledgeable and change be¬ 
haviours with regard to OA. It must be noted as well, that in Keenan’s study, 
authors were of the view that publishing was an “indicator of performance”, 
and that peer-review was valued highly by the respondents and OA was 
equated by researchers in her study as a lack of peer-review. 

Fullard (2007) surveyed heads of research organizations and biomedical 
researchers in South Africa to determine their views about OA. The study 
sought to measure their familiarity with the concept, Fullard went one step fur¬ 
ther than Kennan or Watson, in that she invited the researchers to explain in an 
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open-ended question what they understood by the term OA. Some of the re¬ 
spondents in this study expressed some concern about whether OA necessarily 
ensures greater accountability for public-funded research. Also, as the respond¬ 
ents had been schooled into thinking that copyright means ownership by the 
publishers they were “therefore unable to imagine a different regimen under 
OA” (Fullard 2007). Concern about copyright is often one of the issues raised 
when discussing OA. Author’s rights were also aired as another concern. It is 
interesting to note however that in the Rowlands and Nicholas’ (2005) study, it 
was determined that authors did not attach much importance on being able to 
retain their copyright in an article they had written. Similarly, little importance 
was placed in obtaining permission to place a pre or post print of their article 
in the web or some kind of repository.” 

Abrizah (2009) conducted a study at a research intensive university in Ma¬ 
laysia. This survey received responses from 131 academics from 14 faculties. 
The study revealed that respondents who were science-based showed strong 
support for depositing their work in an IR. There also seemed to be positive 
support for the principle of OA and making their work available in the repository 
because the authors saw it as a way to gain increased visibility. Like Fullard’s 
study, the respondents in Abrizah’s investigation expressed concerns about 
copyright ownership and plagiarism. This study also showed that “a mandate 
from an institutional employer or research funder to self-archive would meet 
with very little resentment and less resistance from respondents.” The authors’ 
positive response to OA contrasts with the views of authors in earlier studies. 
This may be due to the fact that more information and studies have been 
widely circulated about OA, as more universities worldwide have now em¬ 
braced IRs as an integral part of the academic landscape. 


Methodology 

A self-administered questionnaire was selected as the data collection instru¬ 
ment. The questionnaire contained a total of 23 closed and open-ended items. 
Although, the target population was 732, which excluded part time teaching 
staff, a convenience sample which represented 48.9% of the population was 
chosen; therefore the questionnaire was distributed to 358 members of the fac¬ 
ulty and researchers of the UWl Campus community. Variables measured in¬ 
cluded demographics; awareness of OA, attitude and practice with respect to 
publishing in OA journals as opposed to traditional journals, perceptions of the 
economic feasibility of publishing in an OA journal versus a traditional jour¬ 
nal, and support for the establishment of IRs and self-archiving at UWl. 

The survey was conducted over a three month period. A link to the survey was 
provided in the Campus E-newsletter to facilitate the receipt and return of 
questionnaires. A maximum of two reminders were sent in an effort to mini- 
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Variable 

N 

% 

Age group: 

21-24 

19 

16.7 

25-35 

34 

29.8 

36-45 

58 

50.9 

46-65 

3 

2.6 

Faculty: 

Engineering 

12 

10.5 

Flumanities & Education 

20 

17.5 

Medical Sciences 

20 

17.5 

Science & Agriculture 

30 

26.3 

Social Sciences 

24 

21.1 

Other 

8 

7.0 

Present position 

Professor 

8 

7.0 

Senior Lecturer 

30 

26.3 

Lecturer/Assistant Lecturer 

58 

50.9 

Other (Unspecified) 

18 

15.8 

Broad area of research 

Agriculture & Life Sciences 

24 

21.1 

Engineering 

12 

10.5 

Humanities & Education 

22 

19.3 

Medical Sciences 

17 

14.9 

Social Sciences 

19 

16.7 

Other 


17.5 

1-5 years 

25 

21.9 

6-10 years 

31 

27.2 

11-20 years 

36 

31.6 

21 & over 

21 

18.4 

No response 

1 

0.9 


Table 1: Demographics - characteristics of respondents 
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mize the number of non-respondents. SPSS version 12 for Windows was used 
for data analysis which consisted of both descriptive and inferential statistics. 


Results 

Usable questionnaires were received from 114 of the 358 persons to whom the 
instrument was sent, resulting in 32.0% response rate. Table 1 gives the demo¬ 
graphic characteristics of the respondents. As shown the majority of respond¬ 
ents were between 25 and 45 years of age (n = 92; 80.4%); were from the 
Faculty of Science and Agriculture (n = 24; 21.1%); were either Senior Lectur¬ 
ers or Lecturers/Assistant Lecturers ( n = 88; 77.2%); had been employed at 
the university for more than 10 years (n = 88; 77.2%); and had an active re¬ 
search agenda or were engaged in research at the time of the survey (82.5%). 
The questionnaire did not ask respondents to state their gender. 


Awareness of OAJs 

Seventy-six respondents (66.7%) indicated that they were aware of the concept 
of an OAJ while one-third was not familiar with it. The majority of respond¬ 
ents (n = 83; 81.8%) who stated that they were familiar with the concept had 
known about it for five years or less. 


Features of Traditional Journals 

‘Impact factor’ and ‘Quality of the peer-review system' ranked first jointly 
among the six factors that influence respondents’ choice of a journal publisher 
irrespective of whether or not the respondent was familiar with OA. ‘Reputa¬ 
tion of the journal’ ranked sixth. Table 2 gives the factors that influence the re¬ 
spondents’ choice of a traditional publisher. 


Factors 

Aware of OA 

Not Aware of OA 

Circulation of Publication 

86.8 

73.7 

Impact factor 

93.4 

73.6 

Large readership 

84.2 

71.0 

Quality of peer-review system 

90.7 

84.2 

Readership 

85.5 

68.3 

Reputation 

2.6 

5.3 


Table 2: Factors which influenced choice of traditional publisher: % 
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Only 21% of the seventy-six respondents (21.0) had submitted article to an 
OAJ and all respondents who had published in an OAJ prior to the survey in¬ 
dicated that they planned to publish an article within three years after the sur¬ 
vey compared to 41.4% of respondents who were not familiar with OAJs 


Reasons for Not Publishing in an OAJ 

Table 3 lists the main reasons why respondents chose not to publish in an OAJ. 
Based on responses among the objections given was the need to pay a publica¬ 
tion charge (60%), unfamiliarity with guidelines for publication (56.6%), being 
unable to identify a suitable OAJ (55%), the low impact of OAJs (51.7%), and 
a fear that publishing in an OAJ would jeopardize the chances of their paper 
being cited by other researchers (51.6%). 

A small percentage of respondents also listed the following as their as their 
main reasons for not publishing in an OAJ: 

1. Concern about the absence of copyright; 

2. Improper citations; 

3. Risk of their work disappearing if the journal folds; and 

4. A lack of international readership. 


Reason 

(n) 

% 

Not familiar enough with OA 

34 

56.6 

Always publish my work in the same journals 

21 

34.6 

Unable to identify any OAJ to publish 

33 

55 

Perceived the readership of OAJ to be smaller 

27 

45 

Perceived the OAJ in my field to have low prestige 

28 

46.7 

Perceived OAJs in my field to have low impact 

31 

51.7 

Perceived the OAJ in my field to have poor peer review procedures 

20 

33.4 

Object to paying a publication fee 

36 

60 

Articles published in OAJ may be less frequently cited 

31 

51.6 

Concerned about the archiving of work published in OAJ 

23 

38.4 

I cannot find the funds to pay publication fees for OAJ 

33 

55.1 

I was not attracted by the editorial board 

11 

18.3 

My decision was influenced by my co-puhlishing colleagues 

14 

23.3 


Table 3: Factors influencing decisions NOT to publish in an OAJ 
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A small percentage of respondents also provided additional reasons for not 
publishing in an OAJ. Among these issues were: 

1. A concern about the absence of copyright; 

2. Improper citations; 

3. The risk of their work disappearing if the journal folds; and, 

4. The lack of international readership. 

Features of Traditional Journals Important to Researchers 

Both groups of respondents were asked to list the features of the traditional 
journals that they considered to be important. Peer review was seen as being 
the most important by 94% of both those who said that they were aware of 
open access and those who were Unaware. In addition over 90% of the re¬ 
spondents from both groups regarded citation checking, content editing and the 
selection of quality controlled content as being important features of the tra¬ 
ditional journal (see Table 4). 


Feature 

Aware of OA 

Unaware of OA 

Checking of citations/adding links 

90.7 % 

94.7% 

Content editing and improvement of articles 

94.7% 

92.1% 

Gathering articles together to enable 
browsing of relevant subject material 

81.6% 

79.0% 

Language and copy editing 

79.0% 

78.9% 

Marketing (maximizing visibility of journal) 

75% 

81.6% 

Peer review 

94.7% 

94.8% 

Selection of relevant and quality-controlled 
content 

93.4% 

89.6% 


Table 4: Important features of the traditional journal by awareness 


Listed in Table 5 are some of the comments about OA publishing cited by the 
respondents which highlight the advantage and disadvantages of open access 
publishing in their view. 


Attitude to Funding 

In terms of funding for OA publishing, many of the OA supporters and those 
who were not aware of the concept agreed that it should not come from per¬ 
sonal funds (Table 6). But, 44.7% of OA supporters were of the opinion that 
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Advantages 

Allows easier access to information for the Caribbean researcher 
Any opportunity to get information in a database to the public is good 

Disadvantages 

Storage and retrieval was problematic 
The ability to publish may be dictated by publishing fees 
Academic community should not bear the cost of publications 
Concern about quality of the end product 

Table 5: Stated advantages and disadvantages of OA publishing identified by the respond¬ 
ents 


Funding Body 

Published 

In a OAJ 

Aware but never 
published 

Commercial sponsors 

18.8% 

10.3% 

Departmental funds 

81.3% 

34.5% 

Personal funds 

6.3% 

12.3% 

Research grants 

50% 

59.6% 


Table 6: Source of funding for OA publishing 


funding should come from departmental funds, while almost the same number 
of those who were unaware of OA felt the same. 

In question 17 respondents were asked if they were required by the terms 
and the conditions of their research grant to publish their results in an OAJ if 
they would comply with this requirement. Of the respondents 72.4% of OA 
supporters agreed that they would willingly comply or accept this stipulation. 
While 68.4% of those who are unaware of OA, agreed that if the terms and 
conditions of a research grant required them to publish the results of that re¬ 
search in an OA journal they would do so willingly. 

Researchers were a little more conservative in their response when they 
were asked if they would pay a publisher of a traditional journal an additional 
fee to make their paper available via OA. A small number of OA supporters, 
approximately 19.76% agreed that they definitely would and 40.8% said pos¬ 
sibly. It is interesting to note that 21.1% of those who were unaware of OA 
also indicated that they definitely would pay a journal publisher an additional 
fee to make their paper OA. 

Respondents were also asked about the extent to which they agree or dis¬ 
agree with the argument that OA publishing would be a more cost effective 
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option to academic research in the long run than the current subscription-based 
model. Approximately 64.5% respondents who were aware of OA agreed that 
OA is the most cost effective option to academic research in the long ran than 
the current subscription-based model. While 56.6% said of OA supporters said 
they were not concerned that the move to OA may disrupt the established sys¬ 
tem of scholarly publishing, 34% of non-OA respondents said they were con¬ 
cerned. 

Attitude to Self-Archiving 

The respondents were asked if their publishing agreement of their last article 
included permission to post their article online as a preprint, final peer-review 
and edited form, as a PDF supplied by a publisher. Among those who were 
aware of OA, 63.2 % answered that the last time they published an article they 
were not required to post it in any of the aforementioned formats. Only 6.6% 
said they posted their article as a preprint, 9.2% said they were allowed to post 
their article in the final, peer-reviewed and edited form and 13.2% said as a 
PDF document supplied by the publisher 

Authors and researchers were asked who should assume responsibility for 
archiving their articles, 17.54% of those who were aware of OA but had never 
published in an OAJ felt that authors should be responsible for archiving their 
own work. While 50% of the respondents who had published in an OAJ agreed 
that self-archiving should be the responsibility of the library consortia, while 
46.6% of the respondents who were aware of OAJs but had never published in 
one agreed that the library consortia should assume responsibility for archiv¬ 
ing their articles (Table 7). Flowever, those who were aware of OA felt the re¬ 
sponsibility should rest with scholarly institutions and publishers of OAJ. 
While those who were unaware agreed that the publishers of OAJ should ac¬ 
cept responsibility for archiving followed by the library consortia. 


Body responsible for archiving 

Published in an 

OAJ 

Aware but never published 

Authors themselves 

6.3% 

17.5% 

Library consortia 

50% 

44.6% 

Publishers of OAJ journals 

43.8% 

51.8% 

National Gov’ts 

0% 

10.7% 

National Libraries 

18.3% 

26.3% 

Scholarly institutions 

56.3% 

45.6% 

Scholarly societies 

25% 

21.4% 


Table 7: Responsibility for archiving 
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An overwhelming number of the respondents (94.7%) who were OA support¬ 
ers agreed that would give their articles to be archived by the UWl’s reposi¬ 
tory; while 100% of those who said that they were not aware of OA concept 
indicated that they were willing to have their articles archived if a IR was es¬ 
tablished at UWl STA. The following are some of the reasons cited by the re¬ 
spondents: 

1. Accessibility of information to the public, staff and students; 

2. Greater exposure; 

3. Archive will keep track of papers published; 

4. Facilitates dissemination of information; 

5. Wider readership; 

6. Important that UWTs output be easily accessed; 

7. Information would be available for other researchers; 

8. Important for University to retain a record of research output; and 

9. For preservation purposes 

Finally the majority of respondents (86.6%) said that they would comply will¬ 
ingly if the University mandated that copies of published articles must be de¬ 
posited in the digital repository. 


Findings and Discussions 

The main limitation of the findings is clearly the low response rate. As stated 
previously the final rate remained low in spite of two attempts to retrieve out¬ 
standing questionnaires. Possible reasons for non-responses include the busy 
schedules of faculty and staff and inability to find time to complete the ques¬ 
tionnaire in one sitting, attitude of faculty or staff towards responding to email 
in priority order, late arrivals (questionnaires received after the deadline for 
submission), and the level of importance attached to the survey among persons 
to whom it was sent. 

It should be noted that past surveys conducted by the University’s Market¬ 
ing and Communication Department had a 33-40 % response rate. This seems 
indicative of a general apathy towards surveys on the Campus. Despite the fact 
that the survey’s response rate falls within the norm of this Campus a greater 
effort could have been made to reach out personally to respondents to ensure 
greater participation. The response rate therefore is an indicator of the work 
ahead to engender buy-in to any OA initiative on the Campus. 

The purpose of the study was largely twofold: 

- First: To gauge the UWl St. Augustine’s researchers awareness of OA 
publishing and journals; and 
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- Second: To ascertain their receptiveness to the development of an IR by 
the UWl. 

The results of the survey were seen as critical in determining whether or not 
the Campus Libraries’ Digital Repository should be expanded to include the 
scholarly output of the entire campus. 

The findings show that 66% of the respondents were aware of the concept 
of OA however only 21% of that number had used this medium for publishing. 
On the other hand, 34% of the respondents were unaware or had never heard 
of the concept and consequently had never published in such a journal. As 
studies have shown elsewhere, the traditional journal was the preferred me¬ 
dium for scholarly output by all respondents. Despite the lack of publications 
in an OAJ by researchers, a significant number of the respondents expressed a 
willingness to participate in any IR initiative developed by the UWl. Such a 
response augurs well for the expansion of the Libraries’ Digital Repository 
however its’ success will be dependent largely on the marketing strategies em¬ 
ployed by the Libraries. The discussion which follows expands on these and 
other issues which were generated by the survey. 


Awareness of the Concept of OA 

While the majority of researchers had heard of the concept of OA, this did not 
necessarily translate into publishing via this medium. Of the 66% of the re¬ 
spondents who indicated that they were aware, only 21% had submitted an ar¬ 
ticle to an OAJ. The fact that 79% had not done so shows a general reluctance 
by the UWl researchers to utilize this form of publishing. As studies elsewhere 
have shown, publishing in an OAJ is not the preferred choice of researchers. 
This is no different at the UWl STA where researchers operate in ‘publish or 
perish’ environment. Publishing in peer-reviewed journals is considered a ba¬ 
sic requirement for promotion and tenure at the University. Consequently, 
when asked to rank the factors which would influence choice of traditional 
journal publisher, researchers ranked factors such as reputation, quality of 
peer-review, and impact factor as being extremely important when choosing 
where to publish their articles. They also identified the level of readership and 
circulation to be important in choosing where to publish their articles. 


Decision to Not Publish in an OAJ 

Researchers who had not published in an OAJ identified several issues which 
influenced this decision. In the main, 33% of the respondents could not identify 
a suitable OA journal in their field. However, 57% were of the opinion that 
they were not familiar enough with the concept to give due consideration to 
OA as a viable form of publication. 
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More than 50% of respondents considered OAJs to be of low impact and 
that if they were to publish in them their work would not be widely cited. 
However, this perception goes contrary to recent studies conducted on the cita¬ 
tion impact of OAJs. In fact Brody (2006), in a recent study, measuring the 
impact of articles published in an OA organ concluded that OA authors re¬ 
ceived between 50%-250% more citations than those publishing in traditional 
journals. Additionally, when researchers were asked in an open-ended question 
to give additional comments on their publishing decisions, more than 50% of 
the respondents raised issues regarding the copyright of their work and the low 
quality of OAJs. These concerns are not unique to the UWI or the region. In 
fact they are issues which have plagued the OA movement worldwide from its 
inception. 

A significant number of respondents, 60%, objected to paying the publica¬ 
tion fees associated with this concept of publishing. OAJs, which by their very 
nature are supposed to be free, still incur publication costs. While these costs 
may be offset by institutional funding or through corporate sponsorship in 
some instances costs are passed on to the author as “page charges”. It is these 
charges to which many authors object particularly when subscription fees pay 
for the publication of their articles in the traditional journals. Papin-Ramcharan 
and Dawe (2006) saw this as one of the disincentives to authors’ participation 
in the OA movement particularly in the less developed countries. Thus, when 
asked who should fund the costs associated with OAJs, there was some differ¬ 
ence of opinion between researchers who had previously published in an OAJ 
and those who, although being aware of the concept, had not published in 
them. 

A significant number, 81% of those who had published in an OAJ were of 
the opinion that these costs should be covered by departmental funds or the 
UWIs research grants. This percentage is significantly lower among those who 
had not published in them. Only 35% of this latter group indicated that they 
would utilize such funds. Additionally, 25% of the first group considered this a 
responsibility of the Campus Libraries, compared to 40% of those who had not 
published in them. It is also significant to note that only 6.3% of those who 
had published were prepared to use their personal funds for this venture as op¬ 
posed 12% of those who had not published in them. 

Additionally, the researchers cited concerns over quality and the peer- 
review process of OA publications. These concerns however underscore their 
unfamiliarity with OA publishing. The literature points to the fact that gen¬ 
erally, researchers who were unfamiliar with the concept of OA usually regard 
them as unsuitable for assessment purposes (Keenan 2005). Of note also is the 
23% who were influenced by the co-publishing colleagues. As a result the 
choice of journal will be dependent on the collective rather than individual 
preferences. Peer pressure therefore might serve to mute the enthusiasm of 
those who would want to consider OA publishing. 
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Benefits of OA Publishing 

Despite the concerns expressed about OA publishing, most respondents agreed 
that for Caribbean researchers there were many advantages to publishing in an 
OAJ. Not only would it give them easier access to information in their field, it 
would also provide exposure to those who belong to institutions that could not 
afford the subscription fees charged by traditional journal publishers. They 
also noted that as researchers from a developing country they had a collective 
responsibility to contribute information for the public good. 

The study also attempted to gauge researcher’s perception of the impact of 
OA on the traditional subscription model of publishing. Most of the respond¬ 
ents agreed that OA would be a more cost effective method of publishing and 
were not very concerned about any negative impact OA would have on the 
traditional form of publishing. A few however were concerned that as a grow¬ 
ing trend in publishing, OA could disrupt the traditional form of publishing. 


Receptiveness to UWl Repository 

Additionally, the study tried to ascertain faculty’s receptiveness to the develop¬ 
ment of an IR at the UWl STA. More and more universities have been embrac¬ 
ing the technology for the development of IR. Young Rieh (2008) noted in a 
discussion that such IRs would “provide an opportunity to create a central vir¬ 
tual place into which [researchers] can deposit their scholarly and digital con¬ 
tent.” This digital content, according to Young Rieh, has the potential to 
become the greatest intellectual capital of the institution. Establishing such re¬ 
positories is not without its challenges. Institutions, particularly small ones in 
developing countries, find themselves faced with issues of finding staff with 
the requisite skills for managing the repository. In many cases this may very 
well be an additional responsibility to other staff duties. 

In addition, if researchers are to participate in an IR they need to be re¬ 
assured of the quality of the IR’s content. Such content must be able to stand 
the full scrutiny of the peer-review process which is highly regarded in the 
academic community. As a result any establishment of an IR must be accom¬ 
panied by relevant policies to guide quality control. Smith (2008) argues that 
these policies may very well result in the exclusion of valuable archival mate¬ 
rial which may not withstand the scrutiny of the peer-review process. He sug¬ 
gests however that this can be resolved by establishing separate collections for 
various types of material as well as implementing an editorial process which 
would vet material for each. 

In spite of these challenges it is heartening to note that 95% of the respond¬ 
ents were aware of the OA concept and 100% of those who were not, agreed 
that should the UWl establish an IR and that they would be willing to partici¬ 
pate in any OA initiative on the campus. Respondents cited many reasons for 
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this decision including the fact that there would be greater exposure for their 
publications, easy public access to the UWI’s research output, wider reader- 
ship and the possibility of archiving to keep track of their published papers. 
Such a development at the UWI would also resolve the issue of finding funds 
to pay the associated OA publishing since the initiative would be fully funded 
by the institution. 

Notwithstanding this willingness to participate in a UWI IR, self-archiving 
was not high on the agenda of the researchers. When asked who should be re¬ 
sponsible for archiving their publications, most respondents, over 47%, agreed 
that it should either be the Library, the University or the OAJ publishers. A 
few, 8%, even saw a role for the national government. Only 15% considered it 
their responsibility to self-archive their research. Hanard (2008) states that 
“most [researchers] will not self archive until or unless their institutions and/or 
funders mandate that they do so.” He also suggests that the success of an in¬ 
stitution’s IR can be measured by the percentage of scholarly output deposited 
in the IR by members of the institution’s faculty. Hanard cites a study con¬ 
ducted in Australia by Sale (2007) to show that institutions which coupled en¬ 
couragement and assistance with a mandate to deposit journal articles had a 
response rate close to 100%. While those institutions which relied on encourage¬ 
ment and the assistance of the Library, were largely unsuccessful in populating 
their IRs. 

Nevertheless more than two thirds of the UWI respondenfs, 87%, agreed 
that if required by the University to deposit their articles into an IR they would 
be willing to so do. The issue however, is who should be at the forefront of this 
initiative? Ottaviani (2008) argues that since libraries have for years been lead¬ 
ing the charge in the area of preservation they should play a leading role in the 
development of IRs af universifies. Such a role however exposes issues related 
to funding, marketing and promotion, issues which have over the years pre¬ 
sented challenges for libraries. Hank (2008) takes cognizance of these issues 
and suggests that libraries participation should be part of a wider collaborative 
venture between faculty members, administrators, policy makers, record man¬ 
agers and IT personnel. It is this collaboration which would lead to a more sus¬ 
tainable model of development. 

Having ventured into establishing a repository for its digital objects, the 
St. Augustine Campus Libraries are poised to expand this initiative to include 
the scholarly communication and publishing output of researchers on its cam¬ 
pus into its digital repository. However, there is anecdotal evidence to show 
that this will neither be an easy transition nor, is the task a simple one. Much 
work will be required to market the benefits of the repository to the relevant 
persons on the campus. 
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Conclusion 

This study undertook to evaluate the readiness of the UWl faculty and re¬ 
searchers to adopt the OA environment for disseminating their research output. 
It was evident that while many had heard of OA, there were knowledge gaps 
and misgivings about the concept among the group. For example, it was inter¬ 
esting to note that the UWl authors did not generally consider copyright re¬ 
strictions in their choice of publishing options, i.e. the traditional journals, but 
were more concerned about a perceived “loss of copyright” in the OA environ¬ 
ment. Also, since a significant number of respondents had not even heard of 
OA, it was clear that some work had to be done to bring a higher level of un¬ 
derstanding of the concept to bear among the campus community. 

In spite of the concerns expressed about OA generally, the overwhelming 
majority of the persons surveyed felt that the University should establish an 
IR, mainly to highlight the intellectual output emanating not only from re¬ 
searchers of the UWl STA Campus, but also to provide a space for preserving 
digital copies of published and unpublished works produced by all staff of the 
UWl. Here again, understandably, the responses did reveal an implicit re¬ 
quirement for mechanisms and policies to be in place to ensure efficient levels 
of control and quality in the process and the final products. 

Concerns about the maintenance of peer-review, copyright and the quality 
of the items submitted to the archive were expressed, highlighting the need for 
an OA IR user education strategy/advocacy program to be deployed on the 
campus. In this regard, there is perhaps a growing need for the libraries to be 
more proactive in organizing and promoting the capture and organization of 
UWl intellectual property. Further, it is important that stakeholders on the 
campus become educated about OA through events such as workshops, con¬ 
sultations on copyright and fair use, as well as other issues to do with scholarly 
communication topics. Beyond the sphere of scholarly communication the li¬ 
braries at the UWl STA could also market another value of IRs in that they can 
be used by faculty for storing learning objects, presentations, archiving lecture 
notes, etc. It would appear that perhaps more efforts need to be directed in this 
direction in order to raise awareness of this option which IRs facilitate since 
most of the respondents may feel that the value of an IR is limited to article 
publication. 

The library would also need to develop clear strategies to further encourage 
buy-in by the researchers on the campus. A number of approaches can be used, 
including lobbying for an institutional policy that encourages self-archiving in 
the repository. By becoming an early adopter of the repository, the library 
could also effectively promote the platform as the preferred option for creating 
digital libraries/collections, showcasing the capabilities of the archive to the 
rest of the campus. In addition to digitizing and storing items from its unique 
Caribbean resources in the OA repository, the library can use the system to de- 
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ploy information literacy learning objects in multimedia. Through these ap¬ 
proaches, faculty and researchers may be motivated to develop indigenous 
content for integration in the curriculum, and to see that the repository is really 
a tool that can be used to manage the intellectual output of the university over 
the longer term. Another useful by-product of these strategies therefore, might 
be a raised awareness of the information barriers faced by researchers and 
authors at less fortunate institutions such as the UWI, and a renewed vigor for 
attempting to harness and produce more local content. 

The unique regional context of the UWI spatially distributed as it is across 
the Caribbean in the form of three main physical campuses (in Jamaica, Trini¬ 
dad and Tobago, and Barbados) and a distance arm manifested in the Open 
Campus instances across the smaller islands, provides a unique challenge for 
the university in the organization of its research output and digital content. In 
the long run, it is hoped that the implementation of an IR may be used as a tool 
to centralize the research output, providing a “one stop shop” that showcases 
the work that has been collectively produced by the UWI across the Caribbean 
region. Achieving this goal is no small feat because it involves consensus 
among all stakeholders, but an IR must be seen as a foil for bridging both 
technical and procedural disparities among campuses with regard to the man¬ 
agement of intellectual content. On the positive side, it should be noted that the 
technical infrastructure to provide for the storage and dissemination of digital 
content has been steadily improving on the UWI STA and also the other cam¬ 
puses of the UWI. Enhancements in this regard have been seen in increasing 
bandwidth, connectivity to the Internet 2, federated search mechanisms, and 
the integration of Web 2.0 technologies across campus web sites and portals. 

In the final analysis the survey presented the library with a clearer of pic¬ 
ture of the issues that must be addressed as the IR is implemented. Though it 
was encouraging that most of the respondents agreed to support the IR in prin¬ 
ciple, the concerns that they highlighted cannot go unaddressed. Therefore in 
proceeding with the implementation of the IR, user education and advocacy 
must be high on the UWI STA libraries’ agenda. The UWI STA libraries have 
their work cut out but success in transforming the academic landscape will not 
be realized without the collaboration and support of the researchers on the 
campus. 
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Introduction 

For years, professors and students in Estonian universities have been using 
foreign language textbooks to teach and learn at universities. These textbooks, 
written by foreigners, do not take into consideration the uniqueness of specific 
countries and/or nationalities. Professors who decide to write and publish Es¬ 
tonian textbooks encounter a number of problems, such as: 

- Funding for publishing (usually, only one edition of a textbook is re¬ 
leased which quickly goes out of print; and, a second edition does not 
appear until years later, if ever); 

- The low-rank accorded to textbooks on an official academic resume 
which is used to determine the advancement of academic careers — this 
is different from institutions in many large countries where the publica¬ 
tion of textbooks is given considerable weight to determine academic 
advancement; and 

- The uncertainty and small size of the Estonian textbook market. 

These factors do not motivate Estonian professors to spend a lot of time writ¬ 
ing Estonian textbooks in addition to their daily academic and research work. 
In the Estonian textbook market, a print run usually varies between 500 and 
1,500 copies; if these are sold out, it will take years, if ever, for a new edition 
to be printed. Less than 1.1 million people in the world speak the Estonian lan¬ 
guage, and university students in Estonia make up a very small percentage of 
this number. As a result, the cost of textbook prices can be quite high for the 
average university student and the number of titles that are published will 
cover only part of the actual need of registered university students. Textbook 
turnover in the second-hand market is very modest. It is nearly impossible to 
get a used textbook from a bookshop because university bookstores do not 
have a policy to buy back used textbooks. Once the first edition is sold out. 
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second-hand books from antique bookstores, libraries and copying are the 
main sources that students depend on to access text book material. It can be 
argued, that the small size of the Estonian textbook market is itself the main 
cause of the illegal copying issue. Students tend to borrow a book from a li¬ 
brary and photocopy the entire book. University libraries are therefore the 
main and the first source of students when they need textbooks in Estonian. 

Even though, students depend heavily on library acquisitions to support 
their program of study, as a rule, the University of Tartu Library can only 
cover about 20% of the book requirements for any course at the University. 
For example, based on the annual report for 2007, Tartu bought Estonian text¬ 
books for students at a ratio of one book per five students (2008). This means 
that about 80% of the students had considerable difficulty in accessing text 
books in Estonian. Taking into account market realities, finances and fulfilling 
the students’ need for textbooks an innovative Estonian language textbook proj¬ 
ect was explored. The Library decided to investigate a digital solution to this 
growing problem. 

Before starting the project, various options were researched in order to 
find the most suitable digital platform for the collection. In addition, specific 
standards were created to determine which textbooks would be chosen for dig¬ 
itization. A submission process was created for titles to be digitized and during 
the first year of the project a compensation system for authors was established. 
Pre-project research methodology and stages of the project are indicated in 
Table 1 which shows the research prior the project and steps taken to imple¬ 
ment the project. 

The purpose of this chapter is to show how a small language e-textbook 
collection can be successful and significantly influence a society, even if the 
project is limited to one university. Despite the difficulties in accessing in¬ 
formation in native languages, especially in small countries, it is hoped that 
Tartu’s experience can serve as a model for other Estonian institutions to in¬ 
troduce an e-textbook scheme and also encourage other small nations to start 
e-textbook collections in their mother tongue/language. After operating for a 
year and half, Tartu considers the project a success, even though further re¬ 
search needs to be done. 


Research before Starting the Project and Choosing the Platform 

Digital textbooks enable users to visualize 3D models and very complicated 
graphs and pursue direct links to other materials. The ideal digital textbook is 
a much more sophisticated than a paper publication. While currently many 


1 In this chapter the words “Tartu” and “Library” are also used to designate the Library at the 
University of Tartu. 
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E-textbooks are merely digitized versions of paperbacks it is likely that in the 
future digital versions will appear before paper editions with only a reduced 
version of a digital textbook printed on demand. Some profound changes are 
needed before this vision can be realized. The digital textbook described above 
is much more complicated to create than a traditional paper publication. The 
additional effort has to be valued by universities and publishers and a new 
business model has to be developed to replace the existing model. 

Open access textbooks have a number of benefits: 

“These include keeping content current, timely, and fresh; personaliz¬ 
ing content for a course; marrying the content with pedagogy and cur¬ 
riculum for a richer experience; breaking the textbook into granular 
pieces for instructors to personalize and adapt; making the content 
portable and adaptable; and offering students (and school systems) free 
and lower-cost alternatives to print books” (Polanka 2010). 

It is expected that new software will shortly become available which enables 
the publication of a multimedia (text)book for an iPhone, iPad and other Apple 
products. Publishing will cost approximately $100 (Kruuse 2010). 

Until now textbook writing and publishing have been based mainly on 
contracts between academicians and publishers. Many specialists claim this to 
be a market that publishers protect strongly. In the case of Estonia, the Esto¬ 
nian Ministry of Education and Science as well as the University of Tartu, 
have funded textbook publishing without any conditions on price or distribu¬ 
tion. This means that the Government and University contribute financially to 
the production of the same textbook three times: 

- First: The authors are usually faculty members whose salary comes 
from a university budget — all major universities in Estonia are directly 
or indirectly funded mainly by the Government; 

- Second: A university or the government financially supports textbook 
publishing by paying entirely or partially for the printing, editing, au¬ 
thors’ fees etc.; and 

- Third: A university library will buy the textbooks. 

Despite the large amount of money spent on textbooks, Estonian authors are 
not motivated to write textbooks because the profit goes to the publishers and 
the lack of academic recognition given to authoring textbooks vis-a-vis pub¬ 
lishing an article in well-known journal. A university's ability to influence 
faculty members publishing behavior is evident when one considers what hap¬ 
pened at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT) when, in March 
2009, MIT introduced a policy that requires faculty members to grant MIT 
non-exclusive permission to include their works on the institution’s Open Ac- 
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cess (OA) platform provided they are not sold for profit (Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology 2009). Textbooks might easily be the next step. It would 
possibly be much easier to implement similar conditions for textbooks in small 
countries rather than in large ones such as the United States. A very big book 
market complicates the implementation of an OA policy for textbooks. US 
Representative Bill Foster submitted a bill to the House entitled: Learning Op¬ 
portunities with Creation of Open Source Textbooks (LOW COST) Act of 
2009 on March 12, 2009 which aims to “develop and implement open source 
materials that contain educational materials covering topics in college-level 
physics, chemistry, or math”. As of August 2010 this Bill had not reached the 
House for voting (US. House of Representatives 1464 2009). This initiative 
may change the situation in the US textbook market significantly. 

Between January 2008 and January 2009, the UK’s Joint Information Sys¬ 
tems Committee (JISC) researched the usage of digital textbooks in Britain in 
a National E-book Observatory Project. The main aim of the project was to re¬ 
search students’ actual usage of the e-textbooks and how that influences pub¬ 
lishers and libraries. Thirty six higher education e-books were made available 
throughout Britain, 127 universities and half a million users participated in this 
research. The results showed that the majority of students and professors used 
e-books at some point. The results also showed that students mainly look to the 
library to provide required e-textbooks. This research should encourage pub¬ 
lishers because it demonstrated that e-books are not used to replace printed 
books - students still borrow and buy printed books (Estelle et al. 2009). There 
have been various other free e-textbook initiatives; however, they were primarily 
among students of one university and with the main goal to reduce the cost of 
textbooks for students. 

Cost reduction is one of the key aspects that make e-books more attractive 
for users; this could help to ease demands on library resources. Based on in¬ 
formation from the Estonian Digital Books Center, e-books in Estonian tend to 
be 30% - 40% cheaper than paperbacks (Aasta lopuks jouab turule 1000 Eesti 
kirjanduse e-raamatut 2010). In Europe, the most significant obstacle obstruct¬ 
ing universal use of all e-resources is the higher VAT charged in many Euro¬ 
pean countries for e-resources as compared with paper versions. A very 
important survey on the impact of VAT on libraries and the scientific publica¬ 
tion market was undertaken by the Frankfurt Group (2006). This survey 
showed that because of the higher VAT charged on e-resources, “it is cheaper 
for libraries to order printed versions of resources in addition to the electronic 
version.” It found that in the VAT exempt libraries the growth of switching to 
only electronic resources was much higher (281%) than in not VAT exempt li¬ 
braries (121%). 

Before establishing the Estonian university textbook collection, Tartu as¬ 
sumed that there was a need for this type of collection; even though no re¬ 
search had been conducted to confirm this assumption. Some professors at the 
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University were questioned in order to determine their opinion regarding pub¬ 
lishing Estonian e-textbooks. Generally the feedback was positive with profes¬ 
sors suggesting that they would be interested in this type of publishing op¬ 
portunity. Based on the feedback received - professors wanted limited access, 
limited downloading ability, printing and copying — the Library decided to look 
for options that would accommodate all these requirements. Before choosing 
the platform for this project, Tartu also considered displaying Es-tonian e-text¬ 
books in its DSpace digital repository. The use of a third party platform saved 
money as well as the time required to develop and test domestic software. 

A 2008 ebrary survey among students who used electronic sources for 
studying showed that E-books were the second and e-textbooks the 11* most 
used academic resources (2009). E-books and e-textbooks were in the top ten 
sources most trasted by students. Compared to the year before, there was an 
increase of 22% in usage of these resources. In this survey, 51% of the stu¬ 
dents said they used electronic books “often” or “very often”. A study con¬ 
ducted by the University of Strathclyde showed that the vast majority of 
students would be interested in using e-books (77% of the respondents) and 
over half of the respondents (55%) said that they are already reading online 
(Shiratuddin et al. 2003). On the other hand, a survey done at Oregon State 
University showed that a clear majority of students (93%, 228 out of 245) pre¬ 
ferred print textbooks to electronic versions (Christie, Pollitz and Middleton 
2009). This was a little discouraging for the project at Tartu as the results 
showed that a library still needs to provide students with paperback textbooks. 
This was also confirmed by statistical analysis done at Tartu. Students in the 
ebrary survey indicated that when it came to an e-book, it is important that the 
book is searchable, that it has anytime access, that it can be used off-campus 
and that many students can use it at the same time. These were some of the cri¬ 
teria that Tartu took into account when deciding how and where to display its 
Estonian e-textbook collection. 

A university library needs to be accessible to university students, even if 
they do not come physically to the library. A study done by the University of 
Toronto Library showed that students preferred working remotely rather than 
in the library (Grey 2008) which is one of the reasons why e-textbooks need to 
be available via remote access. Gray’s article also provides the various reasons 
why the University of Toronto chose the MyiLibrary platform (2008). Similar 
reasoning was behind the Tartu’s choice of ebrary as platform for the Estonian 
e-textbook collection. Reasons driving Tartu’s choice included: 

- The University of Tartu Library had been subscribing to the ebrary data¬ 
base for some time, thus it was already known to the institution. Know¬ 
ing the wide range of content and having previous experience and 
knowledge about this database, made ebrary a trustworthy choice for the 
University. In addition to selling licensing and selling content, ebrary is 
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one of the few companies that offer libraries the option to upload their 
own materials in order to distribute these online (McKiel 2008). 
Ebrary’s survey among libraries showed that 42% of libraries (out of 
which, 77% were academic libraries like Tartu), purchase or subscribe to 
e-books from ebrary (Mullakey 2008). This confirmed that ebrary 
would be a great option for displaying Tartu’s Estonian e-textbook col¬ 
lection; 

- ebrary offered the right cost model for Tartu to display its e-textbook 
collection. The University considered the possibility of building its own 
platform, but declined to pursue this option due the time constraints and 
financial considerations. With ebrary a yearly fixed price is agreed upon 
with the option to upload a few hundred of books. This meets the Uni¬ 
versity’s needs because, at this time and in the foreseeable future, there 
are not likely to be thousands of Estonian textbooks that could be up¬ 
loaded; 

- Right use model - most of our professors did not want students to be 
able to download PDF files of a textbook unto their computers. Ebrary 
offers a page-by-page view option of e-books as well as facilitating 
printing and copy-paste restrictions which complied with the author’s 
conditions. Ebrary also facilitates any e-textbook user’s basic needs: 
24/7 availability, search-ability, simultaneous accessibility, and up- 
datability (ebrary allows changes to, for updating purposes, a fixed 
number amount of files per year). All of these are functionalities re¬ 
quired by the University based on pre-launch feedback received from 
our professionals; 

- ebrary uses known standards — PDF and FITML. Estonian textbooks are 
sent to ebrary in PDF format, which is the easiest format for our profes¬ 
sors to submit their e-textbooks to the Library; 

- ebrary is publisher-neutral, meaning that a national, small publishing 
company can have its books displayed next to those of large publishing 
houses; and 

- ebrary provides a platform which allows access only to persons associated 
with Tartu. 


Methodology for Choosing E-Textbooks for the Colleetion and 
Submission Process 

Flaving decided to use the ebrary platform for Tartu’s Estonian e-textbook col¬ 
lection, the second step was to determine which titles that would be placed in 
the collection. A number of factors were taken into consideration in the selec¬ 
tion process: 
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- The textbook had to be in Estonian - it could be a translation of a for¬ 
eign language text, but there had to be an Estonian version; 

- The main target audience of these textbooks had to be persons in higher 
education; 

- Titles in the collection did not necessarily need to include the words 
“textbook” or “manual”. Obligatory or highly recommended titles for 
higher education or those in high use by students were the key factors 
for inclusion in the collection. This included books that are out-of-print 
or not available from book vendors, but which are still used in the Uni¬ 
versity on daily basis; and 

- The University of Tartu Publishing Council recommended highly that 
authors who received funding for publishing from the University place 
an electronic version of their book/s in the University’s Estonian e-text¬ 
book collection. The University did not stipulate a deposit date for the 
electronic version; therefore authors are able to choose when they de¬ 
posited their books in the electronic collection. As a consequence, the 
paper edition may appear before the electronic version is made available 
for use within the University. 

When the project started in 2008, the following were used to determine the 
first selection of titles to be placed in the collection: 

- Library lending statistics for Estonian language books from the pre¬ 
vious year — these were then divided into academic and non-academic 
titles; 

- Publishers of academic books, beginning with those with imprints from 
the University of Tartu Press, helped the Library to narrow the list of 
books to be included based on their sales figures. At first, books that 
were sill on sale were eliminated from the list. The total number of po¬ 
tential books used in academic work was eventually narrowed down to 
slightly over a hundred books; then 

- Negotiations were conducted with the authors of the titles chosen for 
inclusion in the Estonian e-collection. 

The negotiation and submission processes at Tartu are as follows: professors 
of the university are offered an opportunity to submit their published and un¬ 
published textbooks to the ebrary platform. Those submitting a published work 
complete a questionnaire, which requests general information about the work 
e.g. printing and copy-paste restrictions and other comments. The digital text¬ 
book coordinator provides the metadata and submits that information and the 
textbook to ebrary for publishing. The students of Tartu can access submitted 
textbooks through the University’s network or outside of the network by using 
their university username and password. Currently, there are 49 Estonian e-text- 
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books in the collection representing a range of subject areas. Copy-paste limita¬ 
tions, different for each book, are based on author stipulations. 


Findings and Problems Encountered 

After a year and half operation, various findings and issues were noted. One of 
the major issues that had to be constantly dealt with was copyright. When the 
project begun, library staff were not aware of the range of potential questions 
and problems associated with copyright laws. Similarly, authors were also not 
aware of their rights with respect to their intellectual property. In many ways, 
publishing companies are still dictating the entire process. Authors, though 
rightful owners of their textbooks, do not want to confront or have problems 
with publishing companies. As a consequence, many of them would rather not 
submit their books to the collection. Other universities have faced similar is¬ 
sues while trying to digitize textbooks; as a result when it arose the issue did 
not come as a surprise. Publishers are often not willing to make their titles 
available for electronic publishing because they are afraid of losing potential 
revenue from sales. On this issue Ball, Beard and Newland argue that “Pub¬ 
lishers must realize that, if their content is not available electronically, it will 
not be used, much less bought, by students; if it is not used by students, it will 
not be bought by libraries either” (2008). 

Interestingly, the Library has also had some problems with receiving posi¬ 
tive replies from publishers even with respect to books that have already been 
sold out. Some publishing companies have refused to allow the Library to 
place books that are no longer available for sale in the e-collection by claiming 
that they are expecting the author to submit a second edition for printing in the 
future. Publishers further assert that including a title in the e-collection could 
demotivate an author from releasing a second edition. 

The biggest challenge has been receiving book files from publishers. Even 
if the publisher has no limitations on publishing the book in the collection, 
several of them have either withheld the files or sought to charge a fee for giv¬ 
ing the electronic files to the Library. Considering that Tartu is paying authors 
a book license, the Library cannot afford to pay the publishers as well, and, 
certainly not the prices that are being quoted. At the same time, a number of 
publishing companies have been very agreeable and responded quickly on 
hearing about the University’s e-textbook collection. 

Unexpectedly, the time required to hold discussions with publishers, nego¬ 
tiate with authors, gather the questionnaires and collect the PDF files of books, 
replies and contracts from authors was extremely time-consuming. Even 
though, prior to the project, the Library received positive feedback from authors 
on the creation of the e-collection. The process began with the Library sending 
out mass emails to faculties. Little feedback was received. Even if some mem- 
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bers of the faculty were interested, they all wanted it be personally contacted 
by the Library before submitting the necessary paperwork and files. In some 
cases, the entire process from sending out initial email until the book ended up 
in the system, took over half a year. As a result, one conclusion that could be 
drawn is that while professors are very interested in submitting their textbooks 
to the project; each of them seems to want a personal approach. 

Based on feedback and communication with authors, it is clear that it is 
important to establish a compensation system from the start. One of the main 
questions asked by authors was: would they get paid; and, how much? Ini¬ 
tially, authors were asked how much compensation they would require for hav¬ 
ing their textbooks placed in the collection. Only a very few offered a figure. 
After offering what was considered to be a reasonable amount, many of them 
found that the offer was too low and gave the book for free. At some point, 
authors started to ask what was used to arrive at the basis for compensation. It 
became necessary to establish a system that could be applied to all books. 
Since most of the textbooks have been bought by the Library, a compensation 
system, based on the price of three paperbacks of a given title to be included in 
the e-collection, was developed. So far, it seems that the compensation system 
has been accepted by the authors, with few complaints being received. 


Comparison with Paper Textbooks 

At the beginning of 2010, lending and usage statistics between paper and e-ver¬ 
sions textbooks were analyzed — in total 34 titles were analyzed. Statistics for 
the first full year of e-textbook usage showed that certain popular paper books 
are also at the top of the statistics for digital usage. Books in Economics and 
Psychology were the most popular e.g. Introduction to Economics - 337 loans; 
Microeconomics — 192 loans; and. Handbook of Pedagogical Psychology — 
172 loans. Digital usage for the same titles was: 421, 269 and 392 respectively. 
The average class size for these courses per semester tends to be around 200 stu¬ 
dents. In terms of the number of pages viewed for the same e-textbooks those 
figures are as follows: 10,529, 4,821 and 3,820. Since most authors have for¬ 
bidden printing and copying these activities are limited. These statistics sug¬ 
gest that less than 100 pages each are accessed for most books. 

Out of the 32 digital and printed books which were compared, 12 of the 
digital versions were viewed more times than the paper version was borrowed 
(37.5% of the total). It is important to note that only two books were available 
only in digital format. In addition, only a few of the borrowed printed books 
with digital versions did not have hits on the digital copy. For example. Mo¬ 
lecular Cell Biology was borrowed 62 times and only once digitally. (A possi¬ 
ble reason for this was that the digital version was only added to the collection 
in November 2009, while the paper version had been borrowed all year. Flope- 
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folly next year, the statistics for this title will be totally different.) Similarly, 
the paper version of Introduction to Econometrics was borrowed 101 times, 
but viewed digitally only 7 times. 

Based on these statistics, it can be said that the most popular paperback 
textbooks are also the most popular e-textbooks. This suggests that the 20% 
service delivery that the Library has with respect to paper textbooks is not 
enough to meet the needs of users, and that the digital textbook collection is 
helping to close the gap that exists with respect to students accessing text¬ 
books. These findings show that beside e-textbooks there will be continuous 
need for paper textbooks. This, to some extent, concurs with Oregon State 
University’s finding on this issue. E-textbooks without any printed version in 
the Library's course reserve might be problematic for students because of dif¬ 
ferent attitudes to reading text for a long time on a screen. Research has shown 
that screen reading is 10% — 20% slower than reading from paper. It was never 
intended that the digital e-textbook collection would be a 100% substitute for 
paper textbooks, the main goal of the collection was to provide a satisfactory 
alternative for textbooks. 


Research Feedback 

During this project, the Library has constantly been looking for ways to im¬ 
prove its collection — by adding more textbooks, making negotiations easier, 
and, mainly to make the collection more visible to all students and faculty. It is 
important that new services offered by the Library are promoted. At the Uni¬ 
versity of Nevada at Las Vegas it was found that marketing e-books is ex¬ 
tremely important if a library wishes its digital book collection to be successful 
(Sinha and Tucker 2009). Posters were displayed inside the Library at the Uni¬ 
versity of Tartu and a website banner was added to the Library’s homepage to 
promote the collection. But, after a year of operation it appears that these are 
not sufficient promotional activities. In order to find out how to better promote 
our collection, it became necessary to find out what people thought of the col¬ 
lection. So, in addition to collecting statistics, it was decided that authors 
would be consulted on their views about the collection after it had been in use 
for over a year. Even though students were also given an opportunity to send 
written feedback about the collection, no comments were received from them. 

In the summer of 2010, a questionnaire was sent to authors whose text¬ 
books are in the collection. Unfortunately, the number of responses received 
was quite small. There is the possibility that timing was one of the causes of 
the low response rate — the examination period and summer vacation. About 
15% of authors replied to our survey. 

The questionnaire consisted of thirteen questions (Appendix II). Authors 
were asked about their usage of the ebrary database in general plus various 
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questions directly connected to the Estonian e-textbook collection. Based on 
these replies, a little over half of the respondents are not using the ebrary data¬ 
base. 71 % of the authors were happy with the way the e-books are displayed in 
the database. Of those who were not satisfied some said that the help area of 
the webpage took up too much space compared to the actual book. Further, 
some were not happy with the content and search options. The same number of 
authors said that they are recommending e-textbooks to their students, but only 
14% have received any feedback about the collection or e-textbooks. 71% of 
authors also said that getting feedback would help them to prepare the next 
version of their textbook. 

When asked about usage statistics, 57% of the respondents said that they 
would be interested in receiving some kind of statistics. Authors would be par¬ 
ticularly interested in receiving statistics regarding the number of users and 
pages viewed. In addition, 71% of the respondents would also be interested in 
receiving comparison statistics about paper and e-versions. 

With respect to how authors electronically locate e-textbooks — all three 
options (search engine. Library website, and electronic catalog ESTER) were 
used to about the same degree. A search engine was used a little more than 
other two options. 71% of respondents found that the e-textbook collection is 
easy or fairly easy to find. All of the respondents were either satisfied or fairly 
satisfied that they had submitted their textbook to the collection. When asked 
if they were satisfied that only the University of Tartu students and staff could 
access the collection, 57% of respondents indicated that they were satisfied 
with access protocols. Many respondents also suggested that there should be 
more e-textbooks available in the collection and it would be important that at 
least basic subject textbooks are accessible in a digital format. 

The feedback received from the survey also indicated that some improve¬ 
ments need to be made to the Estonian e-textbook collection. One of the main 
things is to make the collection more visible to students and professors in order 
to improve usage. Having a stable and easy to find link on the Library website 
is a major necessity. In addition, in order to reach students, additional research 
is necessary as well as more effective marketing. At the beginning of the new 
school year (2010-2011), the Library plans to promote Estonian e-textbooks to 
a broader student audience and make marketing the e-textbooks collection a 
priority. It was also discovered that the ways students and professors try to ac¬ 
cess the collection does not always match how librarians access the collection, 
so an important goal is to not only make the collection visible, but also more 
easily accessible. 

Information literacy courses are excellent opportunities to promote the 
availability and possibilities of e-textbooks. Internet-based courses on informa¬ 
tion literacy have enjoyed great popularity among Tartu’s students since 2006. 
WebCT-based courses enable the Library to give practical exercises to stu¬ 
dents. Experiences with the e-textbook collection demonstrate that there is a 
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special need to inform professors about the collection, what it offers and how it 
can be used. This finding is supported by the University of Worchester’s ex¬ 
perience with e-books — certain titles are well used, largely due to especially 
persistent lecturers issuing group work to students on titles they know to be 
available. The link with lecturers has been the most successful way to promote 
the e-books (Taylor 2007). The hope is that at Tartu such initiatives will result 
in an expansion of the collection and lead to an increase in usage statistics. 
Needless to say, Tartu is taking seriously all suggestions given by authors with 
regard to electronically providing additional titles and basic textbooks to its 
students. 

Based on research, it has also been found that practically no author has re¬ 
ceived any feedback from students on how or if they are using the e-textbooks. 
Ways will need to be found to get students to submit more feedback about the 
collection or individual textbooks in the e-collection. On this issue Kline and 
Williams (2008) argue that: 

“Casting the user in the role of critical evaluator makes users a part of 
the solution of bringing forth a product that meets their expectations. 

One is more likely to be tolerant toward a new product if one is asked 
to critique the product and provide feedback to the vendor.” 

In order to improve the collection, especially when it comes to choosing text¬ 
books that are being added, effective feedback from students and other users is 
vital for the project. 

After a year of operation, it can be said that a proprietary platform would 
have given more freedom and options (copyright, printing, statistics, etc.) and 
visibility (all collection would have been automatically shown and promotion 
would have been more successful) to the Estonian e-textbook collection. The 
feedback from the survey as well as other types of feedback from students and 
professors show that the absence of a proprietary platform decreases the suc¬ 
cess of the collection. A proprietary platform would have enabled the collec¬ 
tion to be clearly separate and easily accessible. Further, without a proprietary 
platform the possibility of linking books to other materials, for example, other 
textbooks in the same database or the University of Tartu Study Information 
System where many professors keep their course materials is restricted, al¬ 
though some linking is possible in the ebrary database — for example links to 
websites mentioned in books. 


Research Limitations 

Based on feedback received from authors, it was discovered that the ebrary 
platform provides only limited statistics. At the present time, statistics are only 
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provided on the following issues: number of users, number of pages viewed, 
copied and printed. Some authors and librarians would like to receive more de¬ 
tailed statistics about the usage of e-textbooks. For example, statistics about 
how long a particular book was accessed by a user; exactly which pages were 
read; and, where the books were accessed would be useful information. In ad¬ 
dition, it would be interesting to know if students take notes while reading or 
what kind of other study skills and/or learning aids they use (highlighting, 
etc.). Such statistics could help authors as well as the Library to develop the 
collection further. 

The Library explored the possibility of adding statistical software (for ex¬ 
ample, Google Analytics) to the collection to acquire data that ebrary does not 
provide. Unfortunately, ebrary did not allow software from other vendors to be 
added to their system. Had the Library built a proprietary platform, a range of 
statistical collection options would have been part of the software’s program¬ 
ming. 

Due to the lack of user feedback and a low response rate of authors to the 
feedback survey, the Library was only able to make limited assumptions about 
the usage of the collection. Had more detailed feedback been received from the 
students and other users, this information would have been used to improve the 
collection and make more conscious and reasoned choices in terms of which 
textbooks were added to the collection. Currently, only lending statistics of 
printed books are being used to determine which textbooks are digitized. In 
addition, feedback from students could also help authors to improve new edi¬ 
tions of their textbooks; therefore, the Library is planning to conduct some ex¬ 
tensive research among its users. This will provide useful data on the use¬ 
fulness of e-textbooks. 

Interestingly, there exists also some evidence that only 20% of high school 
students believe strongly in the ftjture of e-textbooks while 80% of the students 
have some dislike of using e-textbooks (Wojcicki 2010). It is hoped that dur¬ 
ing the proposed research it will be possible to discover the attitude of irmova- 
tive and technologically advanced Estonian high school and university students 
towards the use of e-textbooks. These results could be of possible interest to 
other libraries as well. 


Practical Implications 

The Library has been one of the main supporters of Open Access (OA) initia¬ 
tives in Estonia. When the project began, it was hoped to have an entirely open 
textbook collection that could, in the long run, evolve into a nationwide OA 
collection which would receive financial support from the Government. All 
Government supported publications should be available nationwide and via 
OA. All University supported publications should also be available through 
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OA with no limitations for University use. Currently, the Library is working 
towards the last goal. Hopefully from the fall of 2010, the University of Tartu 
Publishing Council, will adopt a declaration which states that all authors who 
wish to receive funding from the University in order to publish Estonian lan¬ 
guage textbooks must donate an electronic version of their textbook to the col¬ 
lection. At the same time, the Library is going to encourage authors through 
the University of Tartu Publishing Council to create interactive e-textbooks 
with videos, 3D pictures, etc. Such options would give e-textbooks additional 
value compared to paperback releases. 

With regard to opening the Estonian language textbooks to nationwide use, 
Tartu has had some negotiations with the Estonian Ministry of Education and 
Research (hereafter the Ministry) on this matter. In 2008, the Ministry initiated 
a nationwide program to finance Estonian language higher education text¬ 
books. The main goal of this national project is to maintain and develop Esto¬ 
nian language in higher education (Estonia. Ministry of Education and Re¬ 
search. 2008). Currently, the Ministry is supporting the publications of paper 
versions of textbooks, but as a result of our negotiations, e-textbook publishing 
is being considered. 

OA portals for study materials, including e-textbooks, like Merlot <www. 
merlot.org> and Connexions <http://cnx.org> are good examples of how to 
develop OA collections. Merlot has especially rich and diverse content. Build¬ 
ing confidence with users is crucial for a portal to be successful. Merlot has an 
icon for peer-reviewed materials this builds the confidence of users. In some 
disciplines only a few materials are reviewed are reviewed in Merlot, and the 
majority of content in this OA portal lacks quality assurance certification. Mer- 
lot’s peer review is done by an editorial board. Connexions has a function 
called Lens that gives additional information about persons and organizations 
who trast a particular piece of information in the portal. In the case of small 
countries like Estonia and languages that are not widely spoken like Estonian, 
a prominent local editorial board is needed to vet materials that are published 
in Estonian or other Native languages. This is important in order to build user 
trast. An OA Estonian e-textbook collection inevitably needs the strong sup¬ 
port of the Estonian Government, universities and private donors given the ex¬ 
perience of the previously mentioned two portals. 

Additionally, if the collection is developed nationwide it would provide a 
better gauge of real use and success of the collection. Quantitative research 
about usage and attitudes towards OA should also be conducted across Estonia 
in order to not only improve the University’s Estonian e-textbook collection. 
This research could also help to introduce OA and e-textbooks nationwide. 
This quantitative research should involve most Estonian higher education institu¬ 
tions and should cover attitudes towards OA, e-books and e-textbooks. A good 
example of this type of research is the British National E-book Observatory 
Project (Estelle et al. 2009). It is believed that research such as this would 
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benefit universities, libraries, the general public and also the Ministry. In order 
for this research to have significant impact to all counterparts, the Ministry 
should be its initiator. 


Social Implications 

Even though, more detailed research needs to be done in order to improve the 
Estonian e-textbook collection at Tartu, the Library feels that it has started a 
project that potentially has great social impact not only within the University, 
but also on the general public. Throughout the first year, the Library and uni¬ 
versity staff have gained much new knowledge about copyright laws. Establish¬ 
ing the collection has given the Library an opportunity to educate all parties 
involved in the project about copyright. The Library’s staff have organized and 
participated in various events in order to disseminate information about copy¬ 
right and other issues concerning e-content. It is hoped that these activities will 
be continued. 

In addition, like the rest of the world, Estonia is taking a quantum leap in 
the field of digital products. E-books, e-textbooks and e-readers are becoming 
more popular and part of everyday life. Further, new technologies, like e-ink, 
enable the reading of e-books better than on a regular computer. Negotiations 
with the Ministry to establish a national e-textbook collection indicate that 
Tartu’s collection has had an impact which extends beyond the closed university 
network. In addition, this collection has also opened up a wider discussion 
about OA in higher education in Estonia. 

Among the future goals of the project is to continue efforts towards open¬ 
ing the collection to all higher educational institutions in Estonia. Also being 
considered is the use of technological innovations such as e-book readers in 
order to promote and ease access to the Estonian e-textbook collection. 


Value of the Colleetion 

When the collection started, because the Library was only interested in Esto¬ 
nian language higher education textbooks there was uncertainty about the im¬ 
pact that it would have. It was known that most university professors who 
write articles do so in English while those who write textbooks do so in Esto¬ 
nian. Since English articles have a higher impact and influence on an author’s 
academic career it was assumed that it would have been harder to get any ma¬ 
terials from authors that were in English due to the possible impact that such a 
deposit may have had on their academic advancement. Owing to the small size 
of the Estonian book market, there was some uncertainty as to whether authors 
would donate their Estonian materials to the Library’s database. To the sur- 
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prise of the Library, stressing the language factor made the project even more 
successful. Authors seemed to like the idea that the textbooks which would be 
included in the database would only be titles that were in Estonian. Further, it 
was evident that authors were more willing to donate their material if they 
knew which audience it was going use it — limiting the use of the collection to 
the university community made the target audience very clear to them. In addi¬ 
tion, if the Library is going to preserve a digital version of a textbook in the 
collection for a long period of time it meant that the Library could provide 
authors with a copy of their work at any point in time. This indicates the im¬ 
portance of digitization and long term preservation, especially as many authors 
did not have a digital version of books they had written. This way, the Library 
is preserving a piece of Estonian language and literature. This could also been 
another factor which influenced authors to give their textbooks to the Library 
for this project. It is believed that national and perhaps personal pride could 
have also been factors for authors agreeing to give copies of their textbooks to 
the collection. Again, further research is needed to confirm our assumptions. 

The Library believes that its Estonian e-textbook collection could provide 
other university libraries with a model to develop a textbook digitalization sys¬ 
tem. Such a collection would also increase students’ access to knowledge for 
free. Tartu believes that a language-based collection model such as theirs 
would be more suited to countries whose textbook markets are similar to Esto¬ 
nia’s. The Library assumes that for textbooks with large markets (like English) 
enough of a profit is made, so that a title is reprinted once the first edition is 
sold out. In addition, textbooks in languages that are widely spoken can also be 
sold internationally. Again, more research in this area would be necessary to 
confirm the assumption that a language-based collection model is more suit¬ 
able for languages that are not widely spoken. 


Conclusion 

In 2008, when the project started, the Library made the assumption that a lan¬ 
guage-based e-textbook collection would be a success. Research and feedback 
from local authors led to the belief that this type of collection is necessary. 
Furthermore, the collection was inspired by the need for study materials. Size 
constraints of the market for titles in Estonian and a lack of reprint options in 
the Estonian textbook market make it difficult for students to acquire obligatory 
study materials. As a consequence, students turn to the university Library as 
the supplier of required materials in Estonian. Unfortunately, it is not possible, 
due to the financial reasons, to purchase a textbook for each student. This 
forced the Library to find other solutions to this information need. In this case, 
the University of Tartu Library decided to make Estonian language and widely 
used study materials digitally available for internal use. 
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During the project, Library staff assumed that certain difficulties would be 
encountered. Additionally, there were also other problems that had not been 
anticipated. Copyright matters and the lack of a compensation system were 
two major problems that had to be dealt with from the start on daily basis. At 
the same time, facing these problems, gave the Library an opportunity to edu¬ 
cate not only library staff, but also the general public. The collection has re¬ 
ceived larger nationwide attention than was expected. It is hoped that the 
Estonian e-collection at the University of Tartu will encourage other university 
libraries in the country to develop similar collections and that a nationwide OA 
Estonian e-textbook collection is a reachable goal and a necessary next step in 
providing access to Estonian language materials. 

While hoping for the development of a nationwide collection, at Tartu the 
improvement of its e-collection of Estonian material is continuing. After a year 
and half of operation, a survey was conducted with authors who had textbooks 
in Tartu’s e-collection. The results showed that authors do not receive enough 
feedback from students and that items in the collection are not always posted 
in such a way that they are always easily accessible. This has created a need 
for the Library to develop additional goals in terms of marketing and promot¬ 
ing the collection within the university. It will be necessary also to develop 
new marketing strategies which primarily targets students who are the main 
persons for whom the collection was developed. 

Further, more detailed statistics would be a beneficial to assist with im¬ 
proving the collection. Unfortunately, these are not available through our cur¬ 
rent platform provider. As a consequence, the Library is still searching for 
alternative ways to improve its gathering of statistical data. More research also 
needs to be done regarding the influence that a single language has on the devel¬ 
opment of a collection. It is believed that one reason for the success of this col¬ 
lection is that it is focused on the national language of a small country; 
however, this needs to be proved. If other small countries were to develop col¬ 
lections in their native language such collections would serve as the basis for 
the collection of statistics that could be used for comparative purposes. Such a 
comparison would indicate if our assumption that the success of the collection 
is because it is restricted to a single language is correct and that such an as¬ 
sumption has wide applicability. 

In conclusion, it can be said that when the Library started its Estonian e-text¬ 
books collection almost two years ago, it was not sure if the collection would 
be successful or be of interest to anyone. To the Library’s surprise, it has re¬ 
ceived more positive feedback than it had ever expected. A collection based 
mainly on the need to provide students in Estonia with necessary study materials 
has received national and international attention. The Library hopes to con¬ 
tinue improving it e-collection of Estonian texts, share its experience and 
model with other libraries interested in creating a similar collection while dig¬ 
itally preserving Estonian national higher education literature in the process. 
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Appendix II 

Survey Questions on “Estonian language e-textbooks collection” 

1) Are you a user of ebrary database e-books? 

a. Yes 

b. Rather yes 

c. Rather no 

d. No 

2) Are you satisfied of the way, e-textbooks are displayed in Ebrary da¬ 
tabase? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

3) If not, please explain why? 

4) Do you recommend e-textbooks to your students? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

5) Have you received any feedback from your students about e- 
textbooks? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

6) Would you be interested in user statistics? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

7) What kind of statistics would you be interested in? (Choose as many 
as apply) 

a. Amount of users 

b. Pages printed 

c. Pages copied 

d. Pages viewed 

8) Would you be interested in receiving paper version and e-version 
comparison statistics? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

9) Does a feedback help you on your next version of the textbook? 

a. Yes 

b. Rather yes 

c. Rather no 

d. No 

10) How do you search for e-textbooks? (Choose as many as apply) 

a. Library homepage 

b. Electronic catalogue ESTER 

c. Search engine (Google etc.) 
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11) Are the e-textbooks of the University of Tartu easily findable? 

a. Yes 

b. Rather yes 

c. Rather no 

d. No 

12) Are you satisfied that you gave you book to Estonian e-textbooks 
collection? 

a. Yes 

b. Rather yes 

c. Rather no 

d. No 

13) Are you satisfied that only the University of Tartu students and staff 
can access these e-textbooks? 

a. Yes 

b. No 

14) Please make recommendations and give an opinion about the Esto¬ 
nian e-textbook collection. 
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Introduction 

On September 13, 2007, the United Nations General Assembly adopted the 
Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous Peoples (DRIP). The Working Group 
on Indigenous Populations of the UN Sub-Commission on the Promotion and 
Protection of Human Rights had been working on this document since 1982. 
DRIP names indigenous peoples as a plural entity, as a group, rather than a 
collection of individuals. This significant contribution to documents on human 
rights requires a shift in information specialists’ understanding of intellectual 
freedom and supports longstanding calls from indigenous peoples to end the 
colonial appropriation of their cultural materials, narratives and spaces. 

The lengthy process of Western endorsement of DRIP indicates the vast 
differences between Western and indigenous peoples’ conceptions of human 
rights, including cultural rights. The four votes against DRIP included Aus¬ 
tralia, Canada, New Zealand and the United States, nations with histories of 
cultural imperialism waged against indigenous peoples. A shift in support has 
resulted in the endorsement of DRIP by Australia, New Zealand, and Canada, 
as well as moves to begin the endorsement process by the United States. 
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In consultation with policy documents created in collaboration with in¬ 
digenous policymakers and librarians, DRIP calls on all information specialists 
to revise their advocacy for human rights beyond intellectual freedom and an 
individualistic, state-based framework. This chapter formulates an invitation to 
develop access to information policies reflective of indigenous peoples’ group 
rights to the support of indigenous cultural production and to self-determina¬ 
tion of access to cultural information. 

The chapter draws on indigenous narrative and literature review as meth¬ 
odology in order to create a conversation among indigenous authors here in the 
text and to emphasize the importance of stories as cultural material in order to 
protect them from appropriation. The emphasis of this study on stories also 
identifies Western individualism as one story that perpetuates oppression. 
Susan Dion explains how a Western worldview practices this violence: 

“Canadians ‘refuse to know’ that the racism that fuelled colonization 
sprang from a system that benefits all non-Aboriginal people, not just 
the European settlers of long ago. This refusal to know is comforting: 
it supports an understanding of racism as an act of individuals, not of a 
system. It creates a barrier allowing Canadians to resist confronting the 
country’s racist past and the extent to which that past lives inside its 
present, deep in the national psyche. The need to deny racism in Can¬ 
ada’s past resurfaces again and again in its present” (Dion 2009). 

In this chapter information specialists are called upon to cease to refuse to 
know, to reflect on their participation in systems of oppression, and to commit 
to partnerships with indigenous communities and librarians in order to develop 
respectful systems of access to indigenous peoples’ knowledges. 


Cultural Knowledge and Cultural Imperialism 

Indigenous communities around the world hold their cultural histories in oral 
form. Linda Tuhiwai Smith describes the function of the story: “The story and 
the story teller both serve to connect the past with the future, one generation 
with the other, the land with the people and the people with the story” (Smith 
1999). Angela Cavender Wilson spoke of the importance of stories when re¬ 
flecting on spent with her Dakota grandmother: 

“These stories are not told by people who have been “conquered,” but 
by people who have a great desire to survive as a nation, as Dakota 
people. Consequently, these are not merely interesting stories or even 
the simple dissemination of historical facts. They are, more important. 
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transmissions of culture upon which our survival as a people depends. 

When our stories die, so will we” (Wilson 1998). 

This chapter begins with a story, a true story of something that took place re¬ 
cently in a library in New England in the US. This story has to do with the ma¬ 
terial culture that remains from a horrific incident in history. On January 1, 
1889, a Paiute Indian man named Wovoka had a vision during a solar eclipse. 
This vision told him to teach other tribal people how to dance a sacred dance, a 
dance that came to be one aspect of the Ghost Dance Religion. By engaging in 
this dance, American Indians believed that they could reverse the terrible im¬ 
pact of contact. Their family members who died due to European diseases 
would come back to life, the buffalo would return, and Indian people would be 
able to live happily again according to their traditional lifeways. All would 
take place if they danced this dance. Hungry, desperate, frightened people 
sought the dance. They dressed in Ghost Dance shirts, shirts of tanned hides 
that were fringed and painted with spiritual symbols that were said to protect 
the wearer from the bullets of soldiers. News of the Ghost Dance movement 
reached the ears of the U. S. military and the military was placed on alert. In 
the middle of winter, December 29, 1890, a group of Dakota people gathered 
in South Dakota at a location called Wounded Knee to dance the Ghost Dance. 
The 7* Cavalry of the U. S. Army, still smarting from their loss at the Battle of 
Little Big Horn where General George Armstrong Custer and his men were 
killed, attacked the dancers. They killed two hundred men, women, and chil¬ 
dren. Many men and women were wounded and left to freeze. Each winter, 
members of Sitting Bull’s descendents gather for a ride, a ride on horses on 
December 31 to commemorate Wounded Knee (Streissguth 1998). Those 
deaths are remembered today, the names of those who died are recalled, and 
the wounds still feel fresh. In addition to these memories, tangible items re¬ 
main from Wounded Knee. The U. S. Army hired civilians to bury those killed 
at Wounded Knee and to remove items from their bodies. Chief among these 
were the Ghost Dance shirts, taken from the bodies of the dead and dispersed. 
Major Frank Root bought a number of these materials and, in 1893, when he 
returned to his home in Barre, Massachusetts he turned over the items from the 
Dakota dead to the local museum. 

One Ghost Dance shirt was moved to Scotland where the Scottish gov¬ 
ernment returned it to the Lakota people in 1999 (Kent 2009). And one is lo¬ 
cated in New England at the Barre Library Association in Massachusetts at the 
Henry G. Woods Memorial Library and Museum. In addition to the Ghost 
Dance shirt, the Museum holds the largest number of items from Wounded 
Knee, including medicine bags, scalps and pipes (Ring 2007). 

In New Zealand, early contact between Maori and sealers, whalers and 
traders led to a strong demand by the latter for mokomokai (tattooed heads), 
koiwi (body parts), whakairo (carvings) and weapons with many of these later 
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becoming part of museum and gallery collections in the Western world. Al¬ 
though in many cases these exchanges took place in a fair and relatively equi¬ 
table manner, it is also true that at times these cultural artefacts were acquired 
in dubious circumstances (Walker 2004). 

Who owns this cultural material? Where should it reside? How are these 
decisions made? What will happen next? Should these materials be repatriated 
to the descendents of those who died at Wounded Knee? What if the com¬ 
munities would plan to bury the returned items? Should someone be allowed to 
take the clothing that your family member wore when they died, keep it, dis¬ 
play it, and prevent you from reclaiming it? 

In the United States, federal cultural reparation policy falls short by not ad¬ 
dressing private museums or libraries. Museums in the United States that accept 
federal money must follow legislation called NAGPRA, the Native American 
Graves and Property Reparations Act. NAGPRA provides a process for the re¬ 
turn of sacred and funereal objects to tribal communities. NAGPRA does not 
apply to the Henry G. Woods Memorial Library and Museum because it is pri¬ 
vately owned. There is no equivalent NAGPRA legislation providing guidance 
for libraries that might also house sacred material in their collections. What 
should the answer be in this case? The possible outcomes of this story may feel 
logical: both sides may claim that they own the Ghost Dance shirt, one com¬ 
munity by means of original ownership, the other by physical ownership due 
to some long-past exchange of stolen cultural materials. When money changes 
hands certainly people feel that ownership also changes hands. In this case, the 
objects were donated by Major Root but over time they acquired a monetary 
value of over $2 million. Scotland did return the Ghost Dance shirts that they 
cared for to the tribal community of origin. 

Repatriation of Maori koiwi including mokomdkai from foreign museums 
has been undertaken on a negotiated basis with each collecting institution. As 
many of the items involved are yet to have their iwi (tribe) of origin identified 
they have been placed under the care and guardianship of New Zealand’s na¬ 
tional museum, Te Papa Tongarewa. New Zealand cultural institutions, par¬ 
ticularly museums have vast collections of Maori artefacts and in recent years 
iwi and hapu (sub-tribes) have been developing inventories of their cultural 
property held by these institutions (Lilley 2008). For these groups, this is the 
first stage of a process to start the development of their own cultural centers, 
with the next step being a negotiated repatriation of these items for inclusion in 
the centre. 

The ghost dancer story and the information about the collection of Maori 
cultural property by national and international museums places our subsequent 
discussion in the realms of indigenous culture, traumatic history, and the roles 
of libraries and archives. As such, it illustrates how discussion of access to tra¬ 
ditional knowledge expressions exists in contested territories — but territory 
that is also ripe for understanding, communication and respect. 
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A corollary act of appropriating cultural materials is appropriating indige¬ 
nous narratives through the lack of support for indigenous authors and pub¬ 
lishers. This lack of infrastructure and librarian advocacy results in limited 
access to knowledge created by and for indigenous communities. Literary 
scholar Daniel Heath Justice asserts that both indigenous literature and indige¬ 
nous literary criticism are vital cultural knowledge: 

“If ‘the trath about stories is that’s all we are,’ as Thomas King asserts, 
then, the work of the literary scholar has profound implications. Our 
vocation is the telling, preservation, interpretation, and creation of sto¬ 
ries. Stories are what we do, as much as what we are. Stories expand 
or narrow our imaginative possibilities - physical freedom won’t mat¬ 
ter if we can’t imagine ourselves free as well” (Justice 2006). 

According to the ethics of advocacy mapped out by feminist philosopher 
Linda Alcoff, this priority of self-determination in narrative is as significant as 
in governance: “in some instances speaking for others constitutes violence and 
should be stopped” (Alcoff 1991). In order to create respectful access to cul¬ 
tural information, indigenous communities, then, must have access to their own 
narratives. Literary critic Jace Weaver outlines his concept of communitism, a 
combination of community and activism, to describe literature as creating vital 
space for connection: 

“Literature is communitist to the extent that it has a proactive com¬ 
mitment to Native community, including what 1 term the ‘wider com¬ 
munity’ of Creation itself In communities that have too often been 
fractured and rendered dysfunctional by the effects of more than 500 
years of colonialism, to promote communitist values means to partici¬ 
pate in the healing of the grief and sense of exile felt by Native com¬ 
munities and the pained individuals in them” (Weaver 1997). 

If literature and stories are central to imagining a cultural future, access to this 
literature and such stories depends on support for their creation. The current 
publishing industry is increasingly exclusionary, as Kay Shaffer and Sidonie 
Smith explain: 

“At this historical moment, telling life stories in print or through the 
media by and large depends upon a Western-based publishing in¬ 
dustry, media, and readership. This dependence affects the kinds of 
stories published and circulated, the forms those stories take, and the 
appeals they make to audiences” (Shaffer and Smith 2004). 
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Indigenous literature as cultural knowledge, then, depends on advocacy for 
publication and collaboration. 

In New Zealand, Maori are recognized as one of the most written about in¬ 
digenous peoples worldwide. The reality of this statement is that most of this 
literature has been produced by non-Maori authors, particularly eighteenth and 
nineteenth century explorers, missionaries, settlers and scholars who viewed 
Maori cultural beliefs and activities through European lens. Their interpreta¬ 
tion and in some instances their distortion of the facts has led to the misrepre¬ 
sentation of tikanga Maori (Maori customs), history and beliefs (Smith 1999). 
For example, this is particularly evident in the monographs written or edited 
by Stephenson Percy Smith (1910, 1913), where he manipulated genealogical 
evidence to support his theories relating to the origins of Maori and his infor¬ 
mant’s belief of a creation sequence involving a supreme being known as lo. 
Over the last thirty years, there has been a growth in publications on Maori 
topics written by Maori authors and this has to a degree has progressively led 
to the cultural reclamation of previously mis-represented knowledge. Flowever 
the New Zealand publishing industry is conscious of the small market for 
books on Maori issues and the commercial viability or otherwise is a signifi¬ 
cant influence on whether Maori knowledge is imparted in this manner. Even 
more precarious is the demand for items published in te reo Maori (Maori lan¬ 
guage), which like any indigenous languages contains knowledge within the 
nuances of dialect that cannot be reproduced in translation. 

The lack of support for indigenous authorship partnered with appropriation 
of stories and other cultural materials results in the practice of cultural im¬ 
perialism by information specialists. Without collaboration with indigenous 
communities and indigenous information specialists, non-indigenous informa¬ 
tion specialists cannot create respectful policy for the sharing or protection of 
cultural knowledge. Alcoff emphasizes that dialogue must be possible: 

“Often the possibility of dialogue is left unexplored or inadequately 
pursued by more privileged persons. Spaces in which it may seem as if 
it is impossible to engage in dialogic encounters need to be transformed 
in order to do so” (Alcoff 1991). 

This chapter suggests one pathway towards that transformation. 

While librarians and library organizations support the theory of intellectual 
freedom, they need to take this further to actively support production of lit¬ 
erature and to advocate with communities for the recognition of group cultural 
rights that may include limiting access to cultural knowledge. 

To most librarians in the United States and New Zealand, intellectual/cul¬ 
tural property rights is a murky area, somehow akin to patents, copyrights, 
trademarks and all of those concepts that shout out “lawyer”. The concept of 
traditional knowledge is even more foreign. Librarians in both countries are 
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apt to connect the phrase with conflicts between indigenous peoples and phar¬ 
maceutical companies and similar battles between large corporations and inno¬ 
cent, naive peoples who just are not willing to share what they know with peo¬ 
ple who can make better use of the products of their plants. They, therefore, 
think that traditional knowledge does not touch them, the collections they ac¬ 
quire and organize, or the patrons they serve. And when access and traditional 
knowledge or cultural expressions are referenced, it is more likely to be in the 
form of “access versus traditional cultural expression”. 

What do indigenous peoples want protected? Indigenous cultural expres¬ 
sions include dance, song, stories, oral accounts. Extended from these expres¬ 
sions are their records such as recordings of performances and their written 
description. These are the materials that might be located within institutions 
that we know as libraries, museums or archives. The provenance or history of 
how materials found their way into cultural institutions varies; material could 
have been sold by individuals, donated, or removed from their cultural origins. 
Regardless, their location can be viewed by indigenous people as a removal 
and continuation of cultural loss that reflects the nineteenth century doctrine of 
Manifest Destiny, a view by white colonizers that their righteous role was to 
exert progress by taking Native held land areas and eradicating indigenous 
peoples or at least removing them to contained areas where they might learn to 
follow newer ways of living based on individual ownership. 

In the twentieth century, views of the value of indigenous cultural expres¬ 
sions shifted. In his book. Exhibiting Maori: A History of Colonial Cultures of 
Display, Conal McCarthy describes how 

“the meaning of Maori things in New Zealand museums has been 
transformed at different times, shifting from curio, to specimen, to arti¬ 
fact, to various forms of art, to taonga [treasure]” (McCarthy 2007). 

This shifting of views of indigenous cultural material not only relates to audi¬ 
ence perceptions but also to a shifting of opinions of those who house, care for, 
describe, and provide access to these materials. McCarthy cites Ivan Karp and 
Steven Levine who believe that “The very nature of exhibiting, then, makes it 
a contested terrain” (McCarthy 2007). 

It is easy to extend this statement to suggest that the very nature of housing 
cultural materials — whether they are the objects themselves or products of their 
study - places the objects and the products in contestation. 

With awareness of a history of cultural imperialism, information special¬ 
ists can interrupt this pattern of violence. The shifting of views of the impor¬ 
tance or perceived value of indigenous cultural heritage has taken different 
forms. Genealogists want to trace their family history with some seeking evi¬ 
dence for tribal enrollment. Educators desire access to content to share with 
their students; sometimes they are required by state law to incorporate the his- 
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tones and contemporary lives of the state’s Native peoples into their curriculum. 
Individuals - including some scholars, writers, publishers, artists, companies - 
see personal academic and/or financial gain through contact with indigenous 
cultural materials. Oppression through ownership is an expression of cultural 
imperialism — which Laurie Anne Whitt describes as 

“a type of cultural acquisition via conceptual assimilation ... that turns 
vitally on legal and popular views of ownership and property, as for¬ 
mulated within the dominant culture” (Whitt 1999). 

She goes on to define such acquisition as a practice of cultural imperialism: 

“Cultural imperialism, then, embraces a spectmm of expropriative 
strategies. At one end of this spectrum we find legal theories of acqui¬ 
sition that facilitate the dominant culture’s ownership of indigenous 
land and of the material remains of indigenous peoples within the land. 

At the other end, we find theories of acquisition that rely on laws of in¬ 
tellectual property to legitimate the privatization of less tangible in¬ 
digenous resources” (Whitt 1999). 

That is, cultural imperialism supports, in turn, land and governance-based im¬ 
perialism. Self-determination over cultural knowledge is key to indigenous 
survival. 

Through their participation in ownership of cultural materials, information 
workers are implicated in cultural imperialism. Information workers some¬ 
times have misguided views of ownership. When misguided, they believe that 
they own cultural objects located in their collections and they are responsible 
to no one in providing access - or not providing access - to segments in their 
collection. They may regard Native peoples as outsiders placing demands on 
their time to enforce rules on materials that the library/archives/museum owns. 
The main points of discussion — and possibly, contention - between Native and 
academic communities are likely to be those that exist between American In¬ 
dians and archaeologists as they: 

“center on various aspects of cultural heritage, that is, who owns the 
past, who manages the past, and who has the right to tell the stories 
about the past” (Hunter 204). 

While archaeology is often singled out as a traditional offender, people in any 
discipline, including linguistics and musicology, can both violate or support 
traditional knowledge customs. 

The inability or refusal to permit indigenous peoples to determine access 
over their cultural materials is a form of oppression. It is demeaning to the ex- 
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tent that this infers that indigenous peoples are less than human, less intelli¬ 
gent, and incapable to caring for their own materials. This form of cultural im¬ 
perialism has its roots in the development of the neo-imperial nation-state. 
Janusz Symonides describes how the exclusion of cultural rights demonstrates 
their importance. States fear 

“that the recognition of the right to different cultural identities, the 
right of identification with vulnerable groups, in particular minorities 
and indigenous peoples, may encourage the tendency towards seces¬ 
sion and may endanger national unity. For this very reason, the intro¬ 
duction of cultural rights in the Charter of the United Nations was 
blocked during the San Francisco Conference” 

and the cultural rights of minorities excluded from the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights (UNHR) (Symonides 1998). This fear of losing the privilege 
to erase history, however, is not sufficient grounds to sustain oppression. 

The coimection between self-determination and cultural sovereignty requires 
the treatment of indigenous cultural knowledge as a collective responsibility 
rather than as individual property. The Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous 
Peoples prioritizes cultural rights throughout the document. Article 3 empha¬ 
sizes the connection between self-determination and control over cultural 
knowledge: 

“Indigenous peoples have the right to self-determination. By virtue of 
that right they freely determine their political status and freely pursue 
their economic, social, and cultural development” (United Nations. 
General Assembly. 2007). 

Legal scholar Cindy Holder points out that this “connection between cultural 
integrity and self-determination in documents treating indigenous peoples” 
emphasizes cultural rights as group rights (Holder 2008). Understanding cul¬ 
tural rights as a community process, in turn, requires recognition that the 
community must control their own cultural knowledge. 

The development of new technologies, particularly digitization techniques 
has led to new challenges for indigenous peoples in their relationship with li¬ 
braries and other cultural institutions, in that information that was previously 
only available in a physical format in a single institution is now accessible to 
any person with an Internet connection potentially leading to the mis-appropria- 
tion or mis-use of that information. In some respects this can be viewed as the 
re-colonization of this cultural and intellectual property, with no or very little 
control over distribution available to indigenous owners of information. 
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Indigenous Librarianship and Western Individualism 

In her poem, Guidelines for the Treatment of Sacred Objects, Anishinabe poet 
Held Erdrich describes how cultural people and those in contact with indige¬ 
nous material culture should respond. She considers the librarian as holding a 
special role in dealing with sacred items: 

Guidelines for the treatment of sacred objects 

that appear or disappear at will 

or that appear larger in rear view mirrors, 

include calling in spiritual leaders such as librarians, 

wellness-circuit speakers and financial aide officers. (Erdrich 2008) 

The Anishinabe are an indigenous people in North America who are also re¬ 
ferred to as the Ojibwe or Chippewa. Lois Beardslee’s novel The Women War¬ 
rior Society emphasizes the role of indigenous librarians by describing indi¬ 
genous women reclaiming the space of the tribal library: 

“The smoke rises from the carpet to the ceiling, thick and lazy, held in 
by the bookshelves. The women settle in, in a tight circle, welcoming 
one another’s place-confirming touch in the darkness. [...] They say 
their names in their own native tongues, and they sing clan songs. And 
those who do not have clan songs, who have had that part of their his¬ 
tory and selves stolen away from them, they are given clan songs” 
(Beardslee 2008). 

Here the library is a sacred space that witnesses history and recognizes identity, 
validates language and respects indigenous control over indigenous culture. 
Beardslee’s novel and Erdrich’s poem offer a call for library practice of in¬ 
digenous peoples’ self-determination and cultural agency within the library. 

Non-indigenous information professionals may serve as caretakers for the 
products of cultural expressions such as books, archival records and artifacts 
such as beadwork or carvings. They may be of the opinion that once such ma¬ 
terials are separated from their creators their content is part of the public domain. 
Indigenous peoples may view these attitudes as an extension of colonialism 
and the subjugation of their cultures. Indigenous peoples become remote from 
materials that they originally created. Hirini Moko Mead refers to the need of 
indigenous people, in this case the Maori of New Zealand/Aotearoa, to affirm 
“cultural integrity” since: 

“That portion of the culture held in museums and art galleries is firmly 
in Pakeha [non-indigenous people of European descent] hands. In such 
institutions a Maori is most often a manuhiri (visitor)” (Mead 1986). 
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Tribal libraries and indigenous librarians provide a model for non-indi- 
genous librarians. It is important to recognize the practice of indigenous cul¬ 
tural collections, for example, in tribal libraries. First, some tribal libraries 
limit access to their collections. Lotsee Patterson explains the roles of diverse 
tribal libraries, “created and maintained by American Indian people on or near 
reservations”: 

“Typically, these libraries have collections similar to regular public li¬ 
braries with a special focus on American Indian history and culture. 
Some are open to the public, while others serve only the members of 
the tribal community” (Patterson 2008). 

This last detail indicates the importance of limiting access to some materials as 
part of a practice of self-determination. 

Alternatively, those tribal libraries that do not limit access to their collec¬ 
tions still prioritize service to indigenous communities. This practice, Reegan 
Breu points out, counters that of mainstream libraries which, without claiming 
to do so, prioritize service to white, middle-class communities: 

“Band [or. Tribal] libraries highlight the obvious, but rarely discussed: 
that libraries are ethnic, cultural, and linguistic spaces. Particularly, 
they render visible that which is invisible, namely, that mainstream li¬ 
braries largely reflect and meet the needs of English-speaking [...], 
white, middle-class individuals” (Breu 2003). 

Unmitigated access to indigenous peoples’ cultural knowledge and a lack of 
support for indigenous peoples’ own narratives perpetuates cultural imperial¬ 
ism in service of the white, middle-class constituency at the expense of indige¬ 
nous communities. To counteract this current practice, Breu urges non- 
indigenous librarians to learn from tribal libraries: “they call on white, middle- 
class librarians to recognize their positions of power within library spaces and 
society,” and they “teach us that programs and services for Aboriginal peoples 
cannot be created in isolation from Aboriginal peoples” (Breau 2003). Like 
Alcoffs call to create spaces for dialogue, Breu reminds librarians of a re¬ 
sponsibility to: 

“create social, physical, and cultural spaces and places where Aborigi¬ 
nal peoples can participate and make decisions about public libraries 
and librarianship” (Breu 2003). 

A discussion about access to indigenous cultural knowledge must take place 
through the development of such spaces. Research undertaken in Aotearoa/ 
New Zealand with Maori youth however demonstrated that creating the ‘space’ 
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is only part of the answer and needs to be supplemented by actively engaging 
Maori in their own spaces as they do not use library facilities at the same lev¬ 
els as other ethnic groups in New Zealand (Lilley 2010). 

A claim to academic study may seem to support a dangerous resistance to 
such dialogue. Part of the script of the contact between indigenous and non-in- 
digenous peoples is the academic pursuit of indigenous culture. As anthropology 
developed as a discipline, so did the collection of indigenous material culture 
and publication of interpretations of content. Over time, the study of interests 
in indigenous lifeways has extended across the academic disciplines. Technical 
processes including archival processing, cataloging, exhibits management and 
labeling were used to describe and arrange collections of cultural material in 
ways that mirrored Western thought. Thus, when museums, libraries, and ar¬ 
chives housed indigenous materials they became removed not only from their 
cultural origins but from their cultural contexts. 

The discipline of librarianship further reproduces this decontextualization 
that seems to absolve non-indigenous librarians of a responsibility to educate 
themselves and to reflect on their own identities and decisions. Library human 
rights scholar Toni Samek describes the use of neutrality as this type of de¬ 
contextualization: “Historically, the profession’s claim to library neutrality has 
drawn a line between professional issues such as literacy and so-called non¬ 
library issues such as war. A similar line has categorically divided library ad¬ 
vocacy and library activism” (Samek 2007). To interrapt this history, Samek 
calls on “the international library movement known in the twenty-first century 
as critical librarianship, that aims to blur these lines and to expose them as 
both counter-intuitive and counter-productive to the development of more hu¬ 
manistic (and less techno-managerial) library and information work” (Samek 
2007). Access, then, must not simply be an issue of techno-managerial informa¬ 
tion work, just getting the information out, but it must be an issue of humanis¬ 
tic, human rights, critical analysis. 

A critical reading of access to indigenous cultural knowledge must then ad¬ 
dress the differences between Western, individualistic rights frameworks and 
group rights frameworks. While indigenous peoples consider cultural heritage 
communally owned. Western view credits ownership by the individual. This fo¬ 
cus on the individual is most evident when discussions of copyright over¬ 
whelm consideration of traditional knowledge. Copyright allows individuals 
limited protection over their products for a time during which they might receive 
the greatest economic benefit. It does not recognize community ownership over 
time and it eventually opens the intellectual products to the public domain: 

“By declaring the intellectual and cultural properties of indigenous 
peoples to be in the public domain - that is, to belong to everyone - 
the stage is equally well set for their conversion into private property” 
(Whitt 1998). 
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Thus, copyright not only does not respect traditional ownership, it opens up 
indigenous cultural expressions to appropriation and commodification. Whitt 
more simply opines that “copyrights offer legal and intellectual cover for cul¬ 
tural theft” (Whitt 1998). 

This individualistic conception of property rights only perpetuates cultural 
imperialism. For example, in existing copyright law, legal scholar Alexandra 
Xanthaki explains: 

“[cjopyright protection may not apply to traditional knowledge, where 
the material is deemed unoriginal and in the public domain, or where 
the misappropriation is a legitimate adaptation under copyright law. 
Also, current rules defy duration, as after a certain period of time, the 
object becomes part of public domain, and require a fixed object, rather 
than oral and expressive forms of culture” (Xanthaki 2009). 

While contemporary discussions of access to knowledge largely support a radi¬ 
cal departure from copyright, self-determination and control of cultural mate¬ 
rial is, as this chapter establishes, vital to current life and future generations of 
indigenous communities. DRIP thus protects, in Article 12, “the right to the 
use and control of their ceremonial objects” (United Nations. General Assem¬ 
bly 2007). 

The group formulation of indigenous cultural rights also challenges the 
figure of the individual in Western human rights frameworks. The danger of 
the Western individualist framework is its perpetuation of the work of for¬ 
getting, as Ulf Johansson Dahre explains: 

“The essential liberal attribute of the individual is ahistorical and uni¬ 
versal. Human rights are therefore logically entailed by recognizing 
those attributes” (Dahre 2008). 

Indigenous human rights documents thus offer a different framework which 
invites information specialists to bring their disciplinary respect for the ar¬ 
chival past into the consciousness of their practice. While archives are begin¬ 
ning to acknowledge their role in documenting collective memory, archivists 
view their roles differently: “archival documents are not representations of col¬ 
lective memory and archival institutions are not storehouses of collective 
memory” (Hedstrom 2010). Indigenous human rights documents remind us of 
the vital truth that all collections are indeed storehouses of collective memory. 
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Librarians and the Declaration on the Rights of 
Indigenous Peoples 

Worldview is the concept often used to describe common beliefs held by in¬ 
digenous peoples, ft denotes an interrelationship or guardianship between peo¬ 
ples and with the land. Worldview describes the commitment of indigenous 
peoples to serve as advocates for future generations. These beliefs are passed 
down from generation to generation and are evident in indigenous oral histo¬ 
ries of origin, emergence, and migration (Battiste and Henderson 2000). 

Acknowledging an indigenous worldview, in turn, makes obvious the sub¬ 
stantial influence of the non-neutral Western worldview. Tellingly, Linda Tu- 
hiwai Smith describes this worldview as the West’s cultural archive, drawing 
on Michel Foucault’s language. Individualism, for example, is part of the 
West’s cultural archive (Smith 1999). Recognizing this divergent worldview 
makes obvious the impossibility of neutrality, that claim so dear to the library 
profession. Stavenhagen applies this concept to human rights: “Human rights 
policies are not entirely neutral because they are the result of values shared by 
the majority or dominant culture in any given society at any one time. The fact 
that they are dominant does not necessarily make them universal” (Stavenha¬ 
gen 2001). This explanation helps one to understand that the concept of access 
as a benefit is not universal and can violate indigenous peoples’ cultural rights. 

Information specialists and indigenous peoples view the objects and cul¬ 
tural materials in collections differently. Librarians have a body of professional 
codes — from the American Library Association’s (ALA’s) key action areas. 
Core Values, Code of Professional Ethics, and the Library Bill of Rights, along 
with its interpretations. These documents support the librarian’s caretaking and 
advocacy roles. On the other hand, 

“indigenous people don’t separate their interests in cultural heritage 
and history from other elements of their lives. In general, people want 
control and ownership of their own cultural places and the remains of 
their ancestors and their history as part of their struggle for social jus¬ 
tice, self-determination, and sovereignty. These things are closely 
linked to Indigenous people’s relationship to land, and their desire for 
land rights” (Colley 2002). 

A brief exploration of how information specialists’ conceptions of human 
rights differ from indigenous peoples’ conceptions of rights demonstrates the 
need to shift that understanding to include indigenous peoples’ human rights 
documents. A growing emphasis within librarianship on supporting human 
rights indicates a positive shift away from the false neutrality Samek criticized. 
A critical look at human rights, however, will strengthen information special¬ 
ists’ ability to learn from and advocate with marginalized peoples. Kathleen 
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McCook and Katherine Phenix identify the UDHR as a useful tool for librari¬ 
ans promoting “the principles of human rights in practice,” and they document 
the ALA’s Resolution on IFLA’s position on Human Rights and Freedom of 
Expression, which supports UDHR, Article 19: 

“Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and expression; this 
right includes freedom to hold opinions without interference and to 
seek, receive, and impart information and ideas through any media and 
regardless of frontiers” (McCook and Phenix, 2006; United Nations. 
General Assembly. 1948). 

While access to information is vital, it can be problematic when used as a tool 
of cultural imperialism; such a perspective suggests that human rights are 
sometimes relative rather than universal. Stavenhagen explains that, even at 
the drafting of the UDHR in the 1940s 

“American anthropologists considered it to be embodying the values 
of only one culture, and they questioned the automatic applicability of 
these standards to other cultures” (Stavenhagen 2001). 

The result of an individualistic framework for copyright and freedom of ex¬ 
pression, for example, has resulted in cultural appropriation of indigenous 
knowledge and the support of a business model of speech rights. 

Shiraz Durrani and Elizabeth Smallwood explain that the too-general lan¬ 
guage of the ALA and intellectual freedom advocacy for “neutrality” policies 
result not in actual (impossible) neutrality, but in a collection and practice de¬ 
fined by corporate interests. Globally, they argue, libraries have 

“become increasingly isolated from the majority of people in their lo¬ 
cal communities. Forces of corporate globalization then push them 
even further from their communities by offering to save staff time and 
mental effort by supplying pre-packaged ‘best sellers’, guaranteed to 
meet the wants of 30% of the population - and to boost the profit mar¬ 
gins of transnational publishers and booksellers” (Durrani and Small¬ 
wood 2008). 

In the name of the free market, these library scholars point out, libraries are 
losing ground. This trend towards the appropriative blockbuster and away from 
truly diverse expression. Gees Hamelink observes, is buoyed by individualistic 
property rights: 

“There is presently an almost monopolistic control over the world’s 
cultural heritage and the small individual or communal producers of 
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literature, arts or music hardly benefit from the current international 
legal protection” (Hamelink 2003). 

That is, current ‘universal’ rights are protecting the Western free market rather 
than protecting or advocating for marginalized peoples. In fact, the UDHR 
does not mention indigenous peoples or minority groups. 

Considering cultural rights as group rights can provide a counterbalance 
the imperialist dangers of an individualistic right to free speech. Holder de¬ 
scribes one view that “cultural rights are the collective corollary to individual 
rights of free expression. Cultural rights are the rights of collectives and those 
who constitute them to express themselves as collectives” (Holder 2008). Sig¬ 
nificantly, this framework also shifts from a property model of rights to a re¬ 
lationship model of rights: 

“Rights to physical objects, material conditions, and distinctive patterns 
of familial or political relationships are included in cultural rights not 
because these are the constitutive elements of indigenous cultures, but 
rather because access to and control over them is necessary for in¬ 
digenous peoples to be cultural on terms of their own choosing” 
(Holder 2008). 

Cultural rights, then, can temper individualistic intellectual freedoms to sup¬ 
port the self-determination of indigenous peoples. 

A look at the Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous Peoples (DRIP) of¬ 
fers a useful tool for information specialists. DRIP formulates the two efforts 
we are calling for in this chapter: the support of indigenous cultural production 
and the respect for indigenous self-determination of their cultural materials and 
texts. Articulating a foundation for both of these objectives. Article 12 of 
DRIP states: 

1. Indigenous peoples have the right to practice and revitalize their cul¬ 
tural traditions and customs. This includes the right to maintain, pro¬ 
tect and develop the past, present and future manifestations of their 
cultures, such as archaeological and historical sites, artefacts, designs, 
ceremonies, technologies and visual and performing arts and litera¬ 
ture. 

2. States shall provide redress through effective mechanisms, which may 
include restitution, developed in conjunction with indigenous peoples, 
with respect to their cultural, intellectual, religious and spiritual property 
taken without their free, prior and informed consent or in violation of 
their laws, traditions and customs. (United Nations. General Assembly. 
2007) 
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Other articles throughout the document echo these terms. The call for support 
of indigenous cultural production appears in Article 12 as “the right to mani¬ 
fest, practice, develop and teach their spiritual and religious traditions, customs 
and ceremonies”; Article 15 states “the right to the dignity and diversity of 
their cultures, traditions, histories and aspirations which shall be appropriately 
reflected in education and public information”; and Article 16 advances “the 
right to establish their own media in their own languages and to have access to 
all forms of non-indigenous media without discrimination” (United Nations. 
General Assembly. 2007). The call for the recognition of indigenous self- 
determination of access to cultural knowledge appears in counterparts of the 
same articles. For example. Article 12 reads “States shall seek to enable the 
access and/or repatriation of ceremonial objects and human remains in their 
possession through fair, transparent and effective mechanisms developed in 
conjunction with indigenous peoples concerned,” and Article 15 advances that 
“States shall take effective measures, in consultation and cooperation with the 
indigenous peoples concerned, to combat prejudice and eliminate discrimina¬ 
tion and to promote tolerance, understanding and good relations among in¬ 
digenous peoples and all other segments of society” (United Nations. General 
Assembly. 2007). The interweaving of these two sets of rights emphasizes the 
centrality of cultural knowledge to indigenous communities and the need for 
self-determination to counteract cultural imperialism. 

The articles within DRIP, relate directly to other declarations previously 
developed by indigenous peoples, most notably the Mataatua Declaration on 
Cultural and Intellectual Property Rights of 1993, which stated that “the first 
beneficiaries of indigenous knowledge (cultural and intellectual property rights) 
must be the direct indigenous descendants of such knowledge” (Mataatua Dec¬ 
laration 1993). 


Professional Organizations on Cultural Materials Policy 

Driven by the work of indigenous information specialists and organizations, 
profession-wide information organizations are creating the scaffolding to ad¬ 
vocate indigenous self-determination and modeling collaboration with non- 
indigenous allies. 

In Australia, the Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islanders Library and Informa¬ 
tion Resource Network (ATSILIRN) not only was involved in developing na¬ 
tional protocols but supported a study of the status of their implementation 
(Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander Library Information and Resource Net¬ 
work 1995, 2005; Aboriginal and Torres Strait Islander Library Information 
and Resource Network 2006). 

In 2002, the Governing Board of IFLA (International Federation of Li¬ 
brary Associations and Organizations) approved the “Statement on Indigenous 
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Traditional Knowledge.” This statement provides among the most balanced 
professional opinion on the role of librarians: 

“IFLA acknowledges the intrinsic value and importance of indigenous 
traditional knowledge and local community knowledge, and the need 
to consider it holistically in spite of contested conceptual definitions 
and uses” (IFLA 2002). 

Access is supported by making resources available and promoting their exis¬ 
tence while IFLA also recognizes the need to protect traditional knowledge 
and “encourage the recognition of principles of intellectual property to ensure 
the proper protection and use of indigenous traditional knowledge and pro¬ 
ducts derived from it” (IFLA 2002). A Special Interest Group on Indigenous 
Matters was formed in December 2008 that will review this and other IFLA 
documents as well as address key issues impacting libraries worldwide. 

The International Indigenous Librarians’ Foram (IILF) met for the first 
time in 1999. At its 2003 meeting in Santa Fe, the IILF developed a manifesto 
that called for libraries and other cultural institutions to develop policies and 
practices that are culturally responsive. The manifesto explains the signifi¬ 
cance and necessary components of such policies as: 

Initiatives to exert control over their intellectual and cultural property, 
to retain language, to preserve cultural practices are equally important 
goals shared in common. Therefore, the need to understand these is¬ 
sues in relationship to library information services, the following set of 
principles apply: 

i. Traditional knowledge is the intellectual property of indigenous 
peoples; 

ii. Protection of their cultural heritage is the right of indigenous peo¬ 
ples; and 

hi. The primary rights of the owners of a culture must be recognized 
by library information providers, which should adopt strategies 
proposed in Aboriginal and Torres Straits Islander Protocols for 
Libraries, Archives and Information Services (International In¬ 
digenous Librarians Foram 2008). 

The ALA is in the process of developing guiding documentation for its Coun¬ 
cil which will determine whether the IILF manifesto should be incorporated 
into ALA policy. ALA’s Washington Office and ifs Office for Information 
Technology Policy (OITP) is represented at WIPO meetings and these bodies 
have felt that ALA needs to have a policy statement to bring forward at those 
gatherings. The Washington Office hosted the meeting, “Cultural Heritage and 
Living Culture: Defining the United States Library Position on Access and 
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Protection of Traditional Cultural Expression” November 12-14, 2008. Attend¬ 
ing were representatives from not only the academic, legal, museum, and tribal 
communities within the United States but also representatives from Australia, 
New Zealand and Switzerland. A group emerged from this information that 
worked for a year to draft the document “Librarianship and Traditional Cul¬ 
tural Expressions: Nurturing Understanding and Respect” (ALA 2010). 

At the ALA 2010 Midwinter Meeting, the Chair of ALA’s Committee on 
Legislation determined that the document was not adequately vetted and crafted 
for sharing with ALA Council. Subsequent to the meeting, ALA President, 
Camila Alire, appointed a new Presidential Task Force that was charged with: 

- Reviewing the background and development of the “Librarianship and 
Traditional Cultural Expressions” document; 

- Reviewing other relevant material, including communication brought by 
groups within ALA or external groups with interests in the topic; 

- Proposing any needed revisions to the original document; and 

- Preparing a revised draft document for discussion and approval by the 
ALA Council at the 2011 ALA Midwinter meeting (Alire 2010). 

Members of this Presidential Task Force illustrate the wide ranging interest in 
the topic. Co-chaired by representatives of the OITP Advisory Committee and 
ALA’s International Relations Committee, members were selected to represent 
other ALA Committees (Intellectual Freedom Committee, Committee on Leg¬ 
islation, and ALA Joint Committee on Archives, Libraries and Museums), a 
division of ALA (the Association of College and Research Libraries) and 
members of the five ethnic library associations affiliated with ALA — the 
American Indian Library Association; the Asian Pacific Library Association; 
the Black Caucus of the American Library Association (BCALA); the Chinese 
American Library Association; and, REFORMA (the National Association to 
Promote Library and Information Services to Latinos and the Spanish Speaking). 

Digitization and aspects of providing electronic access to information has 
further prompted discussions of access. Still, while espousing open access and 
network neutrality, even professional statements declare that “library access 
should be crafted in collaboration with communities to reflect local needs and 
conditions” (ALA 2003). The United States Association of Research Libraries 
released its “Principles to Guide Vendor/Publisher Relations in Large-Scale 
Digitization Projects of Special Collections Materials” in 2010. Principle 1, 
“Distinct Collections Demand Extra Vigilance in Digitization,” recommends 
that “at a minimum, careful consideration should be given to copyright, pri¬ 
vacy (including the presence of personal indentifying information), moral and 
cultural heritage concerns” (Association of Research Libraries 2010). 

In New Zealand the introduction of a professional registration scheme for 
library and information professionals in 2007 has led to a requirement for reg- 
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istrants to demonstrate that they have knowledge and have undertaken continu¬ 
ing professional development in the area of matauranga Maori (Maori knowl¬ 
edge). Furthermore institutions offering library and information education 
programs are required to incorporate matauranga Maori into their curriculums. 
The net impact of these requirements is the expectation that Maori and non- 
Maori library and information professionals will have an understanding of 
Maori worldviews, knowledge structures, information needs and relevant in¬ 
formation resources and services (Library and Information Association of New 
Zealand Aotearoa 2010). 


Suggestions for Library Practice: Policies from Protocols 

What concerns do information professionals have about the development of 
such principles? 

1. There is concern that opening agreements with indigenous communities 
will open the floodgates for approaches from other groups that claim 
they should have control over traditional cultural expressions. 

2. There is concern with definitions, starting with who is indigenous. Isn’t 
everyone from somewhere and, therefore, an indigenous person? What 
do we mean by cultural property? What about indigenous cultural ex¬ 
pression? How are these terms related to traditional knowledge and in¬ 
digenous intellectual property? 

3. There is concern that other groups will claim control in order to make 
monetary claims on cultural expressions. 

4. There is concern that indigenous communities and others will not only 
require changes in access to content but will also request return of mate¬ 
rials. 

5. There is concern that communities will reclaim materials and then be 
unable to care for them properly. 

6. There is concern that limiting access will lead to reduced options for 
scholarship and academic study. 

7. There is concern that any change in practice will be burdensome for li¬ 
braries, archives, and museums. 

8. There is thinking that copyright and patents provide adequate and right¬ 
ful protection of intellectual content. 

Tribal communities may have protocol that guides human interactions especially 
on tribal homeland areas. Often, tribal protocol is tied to tribal religious be¬ 
liefs; sacred knowledge may be treated differently from social or everyday life. 
In other cases, protocol may be based on long standing disregard for tribal 
members’ privacy, such as guidelines governing any kind of photography. 
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Statements on expected behavior may be publicly posted on the entrance of 
tribal lands. 

In 2006, a gathering of nineteen Native and non-Native representatives 
from cultural institutions drafted “The Protocols for Native American Archival 
Materials.” The Native American Archivists Roundtable of the Society of 
American Archivists (SAA) presented the Protocols to the SAA Council. As a 
result of initial comments, SAA opted to host of open meetings from 2009 
through 2011. Given that concepts surrounding traditional cultural expressions 
are novel and challenging to many SAA members, the three years will allow 
for at least some members to become more aware of the issues. The 2010 ad¬ 
dress by the SAA President, Peter Gottlieb, illustrates a flexibility in thought 
that might have been unheard of prior to the drafting of the protocols: 

“Cultural property issues challenge us as archivists because they have 
many facets. They require us to think not only about different ways to 
appraise, to describe, and to provide access to collections, they also 
require us to think about fundamental archival principles and values, 
like diversity, equal and open access, and even justice” (Gottlieb 
2010 ). 

Protocol can extend to the creation of new content based on witnessing 
cultural expressions. One example is the tribal website of the Pueblo of Ysleta 
del Sur in Socorro, Texas, USA. This information is provided especially for 
visitors to feast day events: 

“Ysleta del Sur Pueblo celebrates several feast days in honor of Catho¬ 
lic saints throughout the year. The feast day celebration is a merging of 
the traditional Tigua seasonal rites, such as planting and harvesting, 
with Catholicism. The feast day dances are religious ceremonies, not 
social gatherings or performances. The tribe asks that visitors be re¬ 
spectful of tribal observances and be considerate by not interrupting 
ceremonies or tribal dances. Any photos or videos need to be approved 
by the Tribal Council Office. Attending tribal events such as ceremo¬ 
nial dances and feast days can bring visitors closer to an understanding 
of the proud Tigua heritage” (Ysleta del Sur Pueblo 2010). 

With widespread access to digital content through the Internet, ownership 
and use of representations of cultural materials is more difficult to control. The 
degree of how indigenous peoples control the dissemination of information on 
the Internet is intensified by statutory harvesting of websites by national institu¬ 
tions. In New Zealand, this statutory responsibility is managed by the National 
Library which has a legal requirement to collect all New Zealand information 
published physically or electronically and to make this information available 
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for use by members of the public. If Maori wish to ensure that their private in¬ 
formation and knowledge is not harvested for public use they must ensure that 
it is either available in a secure, passworded Web environment or not make 
this information available in this format (National Library of New Zealand 
2010 ). 

There are some examples of successful collaborations between Native 
peoples and the institutions that house their cultural materials: The Plateau 
Peoples’ Web Portal at http://libarts.wsu.edu/plateaucenter/portalproject/index. 
html is hosted by Washington State University (WSU), USA, to provide an 
electronic environment to share and discuss materials held in the university’s 
special collection and in the campus’ Museum of Anthropology. Partners in 
this project included not only the academic faculty in the University’s Plateau 
Center for American Indian Studies but also members of three tribal names - 
the Umatilla, the Coeur d’Alene and the Yakama. These collaborations ex¬ 
tended from selection of content to be digitized to digital curation. Tribes are 
given access to an “admin” or administrator space for the Web portal. As an 
administrator, the tribes can select various levels of access to cultural knowl¬ 
edge. They decide whether images or text can be shown on culturally sensitive 
topics. Tribal members can also add content in text, audio, and video formats. 
This Web portal employs Web 2.0 features that allow online visits to sort con¬ 
tent to create their own virtual collections, leave comments or add tags. Kim¬ 
berly Christen, Assistant Professor at WSC is project director. WSU Special 
Collections librarian Trevor Bond describes how local academics and tribal 
communities view the Plateau People’s Web Portal: “Unlike other online tools. 
Professor Christen has developed her portal with the values of indigenous peo¬ 
ples in mind” (Siegle 2009). 

Previously, Christen was one of four researchers who collaborated with the 
Warumungu aboriginal community in Australia to create the Mukuru Archive 
available at http://www.mukurtuarchive.org/. Background on the homepage 
compares the virtual collection to a dilly bag, an aboriginal tote bag. 

“The archive, like the dilly bag, is not meant to close off or hide knowl¬ 
edge. The archive uses Waramungu cultural protocols to facilitate ac¬ 
cess to content. In doing so, the archive mirrors a system of account¬ 
ability in which many people engage in the responsible reproduction 
and transmission of cultural knowledge and materials” (Christen 
2008). 

In this case, the database provides access thousands of images according to 
tribal protocol, protecting, for example, images of women’s rituals or women’s 
work and allowing families to provide permission to view images of the de¬ 
ceased. 
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An example of a similar collaboration from New Zealand includes the re¬ 
patriation by the University of Auckland Library of copies of nineteenth cen¬ 
tury manuscript material prepared by noted Maori scholar Whatahoro Jury to 
Ngati Kahungunu in the Wairarapa region (University of Auckland Library 
2008). 

These cases illustrate that what is needed is not so much a legal response 
to handling traditional cultural experiences than a set of principles that pro¬ 
mote discussion and collaboration. Stamatopoulou explains that cultural rights 
offer the promise of such possibility for collaboration and policy: 

“Cultural rights are of profound significance both because they have to 
do with identity and because they are a means of attaining economic 
and political objectives that cannot be attained more directly. The im¬ 
plementation of minority and indigenous cultural rights, far from being 
a soft agenda, can achieve, if taken seriously, transfer of resources to 
them from the dominant society and thus mend age-old injustice and 
discriminatory practices” (Stamatopoulou 2004). 

By attending to indigenous peoples’ cultural rights, information specialists can 
work to acknowledge and interrupt colonial histories in the present. 


Conclusion: Librarians in the Age of the Seventh Fire 

This chapter has emphasized the dual role of indigenous peoples’ cultural 
rights for access to knowledge: the need for support of indigenous cultural 
production and the vital importance of indigenous peoples’ self-determination 
of access to cultural knowledge. These cultural rights are founded in indige¬ 
nous worldview and codified in the Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous 
Peoples. This discussion thus calls on information specialists to recognize that 
the claimed neutrality of their profession and universalism of human rights are 
constructed by historical moments and require reflection to understand our role 
in either oppressing or supporting indigenous peoples’ cultural rights. Indige¬ 
nous librarians, tribal librarians, and professional organizations are in the proc¬ 
ess of developing documents that will inform respectful library, museum, and 
archive policies on support for the development of and restrictions on access to 
cultural information. Reegan Breu reminds readers that service to indigenous 
peoples requires a commitment (Breu 2003). Attending to these documents is 
the first step in committing to collaboration with indigenous communities and 
indigenous information specialists to generate informed library, museum, and 
archive policies. 

Librarians have long faced challenges in providing patrons with access to 
information. Their beliefs in open access are confirmation of a strong founda- 
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tion built on the philosophy of intellectual freedom. Long before the profession 
of librarianship developed, indigenous peoples around the world survived 
within strong beliefs — a worldview - that were supported through the devel¬ 
opment of protocol or codes of behavior. While superficial thought sees a gap 
between library advocacy for intellectual freedom and control of traditional 
cultural expressions, these two belief systems can not only coexist, they can 
also be supportive of each other. The profession can look for guidance in cul¬ 
tural stories, such as the prophesies of the Anishinabe. 

The Anishinabe people are dreamers and predictors. Among their dreams 
and predictions are the Prophecies of the Seven Fires (Peacock and Wisuri 
2002). Flundreds of years ago the people moved east until they lived on the 
shores of the Atlantic Ocean. Over time, seven prophets arose, predicting that 
the Anishinabe would return, through a sequence of seven moves, to the west 
and stop when they found food growing on water near an island shaped like a 
turtle. Each move would guarantee the survival of the people; if they chose not 
to move, then they would not live. The first prophet told them to follow the 
sign of a cowrie shell, the grand megis. This was the Prophecy of the First 
Flearth Fire. Their second move or fire was prompted by the prediction that a 
young boy would help them recover their traditional lifeways; they continued 
to follow the rivers during their third move toward the land where food grew 
on water. The fourth prophet predicted the arrival of Europeans as people 
whose faces of death would be mistaken as the faces of brotherhood. The fifth 
fire was the prediction of the loss of traditional religious expression. The sixth 
prophet told of a time of great sadness and even greater loss of culture, includ¬ 
ing language erosion, disruption of traditional family life, economic strife and 
health challenges. Today, the Anishinabe are emerging from the sixth fire. The 
seventh prophet predicted that a new people would emerge in the seventh fire. 
This new people, or Osh-ki-bi-ma-di-zeeg, have the potential to recover lost 
elements of the culture, if they make the right decisions. This right road of life 
would ignite a final fire of peace and brother/sisterhood. If they take the wrong 
road, then the result could be degradation of the natural resources and death to 
all peoples. 

The authors predict that librarians’ role in this impending age of the sev¬ 
enth fire is a critical one. ft may be up to librarians to help ensure that the 
communities they serve have the information to choose the right path. The li¬ 
brary can provide the social space to lead the lighting of the eighth fire, a fire 
that will flourish through not only providing information but also respecting 
and protecting cultural knowledge. 
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Introduction 

Rapid technological developments as well as changing trends in scholarly pub¬ 
lishing and communication have made student’s access to and interaction with 
scientific knowledge a complex and often overwhelming experience. In the 
words of a first term Master of Arts (hereafter MA) student*: “The difficult 
thing is to find just what you need, and not thousands of articles about com¬ 
pletely irrelevant stuff” Against this backdrop, the academic librarian’s edu¬ 
cational role needs to be reconsidered if the academic library, with its expertise 
and wealth of sources, is to stay relevant and add value to the student’s aca¬ 
demic experience. 

The aim of this chapter is to explore how the academic librarian can facili¬ 
tate MA students’ access to knowledge. More specifically, a model of informa¬ 
tion literacy education is put forth which aims at facilitating students’ access to 
scientific knowledge in their research process. Access to knowledge is under¬ 
stood in this chapter as intellectual access (Buckland 1991), and not just as 
physical/electronic access to sources of knowledge. Students’ intellectual ac¬ 
cess to knowledge encompasses the following aspects: 

1. Defining what knowledge needs to be accessed at a given stage of the 
research process; 

2. Finding existing knowledge in relevant sources in an efficient and criti¬ 
cal way; and 

3. Using and disseminating the accessed knowledge in a creative and ethi¬ 
cal way in the context of one’s academic work. 

One important point that will be made in this chapter is the academic librari¬ 
ans’ need to ground their practice in educational theory and research. Tradi- 


1 This quote is taken from a written evaluation of a library coirrse in advanced literature 
searching for MA students. 
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tionally, information professionals have had little research experience or back¬ 
ground in educational theory and research in their training. In their role as 
knowledge access facilitators, academic librarians need to provide relevant and 
timely intervention in students’ research process. Academic librarians will be 
in a better position to define the intervention, if they have basic understanding 
of the following issues: 

1. What the student’s research and learning processes are like; 

2. What qualifications are expected from the student by the educational 
framework; and 

3. How teaching may enhance or hinder the student’s research and learn¬ 
ing processes. 

Knowledge of these issues not only enriches librarians’ educational practice, 
but it also enhances their legitimacy as stakeholders in the higher education 
landscape. To design the model of information literacy education presented in 
this chapter, a literature study of the most influential works on teaching, super¬ 
vising and learning in Norwegian Higher Education was undertaken. These 
works were identified by examining the literature on which Norwegian Higher 
Education Pedagogy programs are built. The author was enrolled in the Uni¬ 
versity of Bergen program at the time. The study also examined the Qualifica¬ 
tions Framework for European Higher Education Area (Bologna Working 
Group on Qualifications Framework 2005) and the corresponding Norwegian 
framework, Kvalifikasjonsrammeverket for hoyere utdanning (Kunnskaps- 
departement 2009) to consider their impact on information literacy education. 
Based on these documents and literature, a model of information literacy 
workshops was designed and implemented since 2008. The workshops have 
been evaluated by students in written form. In the future, evaluation of the 
workshops will also be carried out through focus group interviews. Examples 
of information literacy education at the University of Bergen Library are pre¬ 
sented in the chapter to illustrate how librarians’ practice can be informed by 
educational theory and research findings. 

This chapter is organised as follows: 

- The main challenges that MA students face in their research process, as 
revealed by the literature on academic writing, academic supervision 
and student information search behaviour; 

- A consideration of how library user education can contribute to the at¬ 
tainment of the qualifications required from the student. Subsequently, a 
model of information literacy education is outlined, which is under¬ 
pinned by the conception of learning as social phenomenon (Lave and 
Wenger 1991) and Kvale’s (1997) education model of research appren¬ 
ticeship; 
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- An exploration of how organised group support in the form of library 
workshops can facilitate the MA student’s intellectual access to knowl¬ 
edge. In this kind of library intervention, the librarian mainly adopts a 
counsellor role (Kuhlthau 2004), rather than that of a locator or identi¬ 
fier. The focus of this kind of intervention goes beyond students’ loca¬ 
tion of existing knowledge. It emphasises students’ interpretation and 
use of knowledge for learning (Kuhlthau 2004) and the creation of new 
knowledge. The section on Constructive Alignment in the Design of 
Workshops highlights the importance of designing aligned (Biggs 2003) 
information literacy education; and 

- An examination of the main challenges that librarians face when apply¬ 
ing research apprenticeship to information literacy education. 


The Quest for Knowledge: Student Challenges 

This section aims to provide a picture of the challenges that accessing existing 
knowledge pose for MA students, especially at the initial stages of their re¬ 
search process. Table 1 schematises the phases that Humanities and Social 
Science MA students go through in their research process. 


Defining 

research 

question 

Reading and 
data collection 

Draft 

writing 

Draft 

rewriting and 
editing 


Choice of 
topic 


Closure 


Table 1: Phases in the MA research process in the Humanities and Social Science 


Searching for existing knowledge and writing constitute essential components 
of the research process. Searching and writing are intertwining processes and, 
for this reason, the process described in Table 1 cannot be understood as a 
completely linear process. The student’s contribution to knowledge communi¬ 
cated in their writing is dependent on their access to existing knowledge. Ac¬ 
cess to existing knowledge is in turn dependent on appropriate literature 
searching. The reader is referred to Torras and Saetre (2009) for a more de¬ 
tailed description of the information searching and writing processes and their 
interaction throughout the student’s research process. 

Research on academic writing (Dysthe et al. 2000; Kamler and Thomson 
2006) and on student information searching behaviour (Kuhlthau 2004) reports 
on a number of student challenges related to access of knowledge, amongst 
them: 
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1. Defining information needs to access the knowledge required in a given 
phase of the research process; 

2. Dealing with a large number of available sources; 

3. Gaining a reasonable overview of the existing body of literature; 

4. Selecting what to read from the available body of literature; 

5. Reading the available literature with different aims; 

6. Using the knowledge accessed in the context of one’s research question; 
and 

7. Documenting the knowledge accessed in one’s work in an ethical and 
responsible way. 

At an emotional level, Kuhlthau (2004), among other researchers such as 
Dysthe (2006), observes that students commonly feel uncertainty at different 
stages of their research process. Dysthe notes that: 

“Uncertainty is a cognitive state that commonly causes affective symp¬ 
toms of anxiety and lack of confidence. Uncertainty and anxiety can 
be expected in the early stages of the information search process. The 
affective symptoms of uncertainty, confusion, and frustration are asso¬ 
ciated with vague, unclear thoughts about a topic or question. As knowl¬ 
edge states shift to more clearly focused thoughts, a parallel shift 
occurs in feelings of increased confidence.” 

In Kuhlthau’s model, uncertainty is inherent in the research process and a trig¬ 
ger for the information-searching process. However, being able to come to 
terms with uncertainty is essential for the student to make progress in the re¬ 
search process. Humanities and Social Science students are generally expected 
to produce work which is the result of individual research. Isolation (Samara 
2006) may easily add to the feelings of uncertainty, thus, making the initial 
phases of the research process more challenging at an emotional level. 

Humanities and Social Science MA students embark on a research project 
where access to knowledge has traditionally been the supervisee and the su¬ 
pervisor’s domain. The librarian has typically offered sporadic ad hoc supervi¬ 
sion (Handal and Lauvas 2006) and/or the librarian has mainly played a 
locator or identifier role (Kuhlthau 2004). The librarian is contacted only when 
the student experiences a specific problem, such as tracking down a reference 
recommended by the supervisor. The question which needs to be addressed is 
how can the librarian support in a more proactive way the MA student already 
in the very initial phases of the research process? 

Accessing knowledge is a challenging key task at the initial stages of se¬ 
lecting a topic and formulating a research question (Table 1). The initial stages 
are typically dominated by feelings of uncertainty and confusion. Research on 
academic supervision stresses the benefits of both individual and group super- 
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vision at the initial stages of the students’ research process (Handal and Lauvas 
2006; Cavallin 2006). 


The Educational Framework: Expectations of the Student 

In designing user education that facilitates student’s access to knowledge, it is 
not only necessary to be aware of the student’s research process and the diffi¬ 
culties entailed. It is also important to bear in mind the educational framework 
and the expectations that higher education has of the MA student. The question 
that academic librarians need to pose to themselves is: how can information 
literacy education contribute to students’ achieving the degree qualifications 
expected of them? In the European context, learning outcomes established for 
library user education should be based on general skills, competences and 
knowledge defined by the Qualifications Framework for European Higher 
Education Area (Bologna Working Group on Qualifications Framework 2005) 
and corresponding national qualifications framework. 

If information literacy education is embedded in the MA program, the pro¬ 
gram/course learning goals and outcomes will also be informed by the qualifica¬ 
tions described in the European framework. In practical terms, this means that 
the learning outcomes defined for the embedded library workshops or courses 
should be consistent with the learning outcomes of the MA program or course. 
This consistency can also be defined as alignment (Biggs 2003). Alignment 
will be discussed in more detail in the section below which deals with that is¬ 
sue. 

The MA program in Spanish Language and Latin American Studies of¬ 
fered at the University of Bergen, Norway, is taken here as an example to illus¬ 
trate the relationship between the general educational framework and em¬ 
bedded information literacy education. A series of library workshops are 
embedded in this MA program, among them a workshop on Advanced Litera¬ 
ture Searching for Thesis Writing. This workshop is embedded in the MA 
course SPLA 304 Preparing for the MA Thesis^. The general learning goal of 
SPLA304 is “... to provide students with a discipline background that enables 
them to write a research project statement for their MA thesis”. Among the 
specific learning outcomes for this course, it is stated that students “... will 
have the skills to write a research project statement ... and ... will be able to 
formulate a research question, plan and carry out research process tasks”. 


2 The description of the SPLA304 course is available from 

http://studentportal.uib.no/mdex.php?lmk_id=2227&sublmk_id=&toplmk_id=241 l&mode= 
show_page&content_id=686&modus=vis_emne&kode=SPLA304 . The title of the course 
and the learning outcomes have been translated from Norwegian by the author. 
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The learning outcomes just mentioned can only be attained if the student is 
able to access relevant knowledge. Gaining an overview of the literature is es¬ 
sential in order to be able to narrow a research question, write a research pro¬ 
ject statement and a literature review. These research activities involve mas¬ 
tering of skills such as defining information needs and finding and accessing 
existing literature in relevant discipline-specific resources. Accordingly, the 
following learning outcomes are defined for the library workshop on Ad¬ 
vanced Literature Searching for Thesis Writing: 


Excerpt 1 

After students have completed the workshop, they will: 

- Be able to define information needs related to their MA research topic. 

- Be familiar with relevant discipline-specific information resources. 

- Be able to deploy and implement appropriate search strategies. 

- Be able to assess the content and relevance of hit lists. 

- Be able to find relevant information to gain an overview of their re¬ 
search topic and to gradually focus their research question. 

Source: University of Bergen Library. Unpublished library workshop description. 


At a more general level, the European Qualifications framework specifies a 
number of “qualifications that signify completion of the second cycle” (Bo¬ 
logna Working Group on Qualifications Framework 2005). Excerpt 2 encom¬ 
passes qualifications related to the student’s application of knowledge: 


Excerpt 2 

Qualifications that signify completion of the second cycle are awarded to 
students who: 

(...) 

- can apply their knowledge and understanding, and problem solving 
abilities in new or unfamiliar environments within broader (or multi¬ 
disciplinary) contexts related to their field of study; 

- have the ability to integrate knowledge and handle complexity, and 
formulate judgements with incomplete or limited information, but that 
include reflecting on social and ethical responsibilities linked to the 
application of their knowledge and judgements; 

(...) 


Source: Bologna Working Group on Qualifications Framework (2005). 
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The knowledge referred to in Excerpt 2 builds upon previously existing knowl¬ 
edge. The students’ construction of knowledge and subsequent application of it 
is dependent on their ability to search and access the existing body of knowl¬ 
edge. In this sense, the learning outcomes of the library workshop above also 
contribute to achieving specific qualifications defined in the European Qualifica¬ 
tions Framework. 

It is important to note that qualifications described in the educational 
framework are translated into learning goals and outcomes. This is a matter 
that requires discussion between faculty and the academic library in order to 
reach a consensus on establishing learning goals and outcomes. Also requiring 
discussion is how responsibilities will be shared with regard to planning, 
teaching and assessing. Defining learning goals and outcomes is a specific in- 
sfance of collaboration to achieve embedded information literacy education. 
The ultimate aim of this collaboration is to incorporate information literacy 
learning goals and outcomes into those of the MA course or program. This 
question will be further discussed through the concept of alignment in the sec¬ 
tion that deals with this issue (Biggs 2003). 


Access to Knowledge as a Soeial Practice: Library Workshops 
as Communities of Practice 

This section advocates an educational practice of librarians which is consistent 
with their views and those of the institution on learning. A model of library 
workshops underpinned by Kvale’s (1997) research apprenticeship is pre¬ 
sented here, which aims to support the MA student with facing challenges and 
achieving the qualifications mentioned in the previous sections. Framed within 
a sociocultural approach to learning, the workshops are based on interaction, 
dialogue and scaffolding (Wood, Bruner and Ross 1976). They further build 
upon Dewey’s principle of learning by doing and reflecting on one’s own ac¬ 
tivities. Through the workshops, students’ participation in a research com¬ 
munity of practice is enhanced. The library workshops contribute to strength¬ 
ening students’ researcher identity and improving their access to knowledge 
practices. In so doing, they contribute to students’ socialisation into the disci¬ 
pline. 

This section is organised as follows: 

1. Student learning is briefly characterised from a sociocultural perspec¬ 
tive. Being aware of how learning takes place and reflecting on how the 
librarian’s teaching practice can enhance learning are considered vital 
questions in the design of information literacy education. 

2. Drawing upon a sociocultural perspective on learning, research appren¬ 
ticeship is proposed as a model of organised information literacy educa- 
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tion at the library. Subsequently, specific examples of workshops at the 
University of Bergen Library, Norway, are discussed to illustrate how 
research apprenticeship can be implemented at the library. The exam¬ 
ples are meant to inspire the reader’s own practice. They illustrate how 
a sociocultural approach to information literacy education may pan out 
in the classroom. They further show how students’ participation in a 
community of practice can be strengthened while they improve their ac¬ 
cess to knowledge abilities. 

3. The main features of research apprenticeship are summarised in relation 
to information literacy education. 


Learning as a Social Phenomenon: A Sociocultural Perspective 
on Learning 

Professional and autonomous educators (Engelsen 2006) make theoretically 
founded and independent choices in their teaching and are willing and capable 
of examining their practice critically. The academic librarian is an educator 
who aims to facilitate the student’s access to knowledge. Librarians’ teaching 
practice must also be informed by their and their institution’s views on how 
learning takes place. 

The model of user education suggested in this chapter builds upon a socio¬ 
cultural perspective on learning, as put forward by Dewey (1933), Vygotskij 
(1967, 1978), Bakhtin (1981, 1986) and Lave and Wenger (1991). From this 
perspective, learning is a social phenomenon. It takes place primarily through 
the learner’s participation in a community of practice, rather than through in¬ 
dividual processes. Learning takes place through engaging with other peers in 
learning activities. Students construct knowledge through practical activities 
and reflection, in interaction with others and in a specific context. Learning is 
thus situated or contextualised. Language is an essential component of the 
learning process, and for this reason, it is important to foster dialogue in teach¬ 
ing situations. 

At the same time, students’ identity as researchers also develops as they 
interact and engage in learning activities. Students are legitimate peripheral 
participants (Lave and Wenger 1991) of the academic community. They 
gradually become complete members through their participation in an aca¬ 
demic community of practice, as well as by being trained and acquiring more 
knowledge of their field. The researchers’ identity, as a member of the aca¬ 
demic community, is characterised for instance by mastering of skills to access 
and manage knowledge and by endorsing an ethical code of conduct. The next 
sections present a model of information literacy education which contributes to 
students’ development of skills and identity, while enhancing their participa¬ 
tion in a community of practice. 
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Research Apprenticeship: Participating in a Community of 
Practice 

The concept of information literacy education discussed in this section draws 
upon Kvale’s (1997) model of research apprenticeship, which in turns draws 
upon Lave and Wenger’s (1991) theory of learning as a social practice. Kvale 
highlights four aspects of apprenticeship in the training of researchers: par¬ 
ticipation in communities of practice; learning by doing; evaluation through 
practice; and, acquiring a professional identity. In what follows, these four as¬ 
pects are analysed and applied to information literacy education at the library. 

Research apprenticeship enables organised research education which fa¬ 
cilitates the student’s legitimate participation in a community of practice. 
Wenger (2001) defines a community of practice as “a group of people who 
share an interest in a domain of human endeavor and engage in a process of 
collective learning that creates bonds between them...” A community of prac¬ 
tice is characterised by type of domain, community and practice. Membership 
involves knowledge, however basic, of the particular domain of the shared in¬ 
terest. There is a minimum shared competence. Members build relationships 
and a community around their domain by engaging in joint activities and dia¬ 
logue, sharing information, helping each other and learning together. Over 
time, members develop a shared practice consisting of common “experiences, 
stories, tools, ways of addressing recurring problems” (Wenger 2001). By par¬ 
ticipating in the library workshops the students work on the specific skills and 
values in terms of accessing knowledge which characterize their research 
community. 

Further, learning takes place mainly by doing, rather than by relying on the 
master/librarian’s formal teaching and transmission of knowledge. Students 
observe, imitate and do tasks which are both self-evaluated and evaluated by 
other apprentices/student peers and the master/academic librarian. Members of 
both groups provide a student with feedback along the way. 

Kvale (1997) argues for extending apprenticeship to a variety of academic 
settings. Library user education can be one such setting, where the overall 
learning goal is to facilitate the students’ intellectual access to knowledge by 
improving their information literacy. As stated in the introduction, intellectual 
access to knowledge encompasses the following aspects: 

1. Defining what knowledge needs to be accessed at a given stage of the 
research process; 

2. Finding existing knowledge in relevant sources in an efficient and criti¬ 
cal way; and 

3. Using and disseminating the accessed knowledge in a creative and ethi¬ 
cal way in the context of one’s academic work. 
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Kvale (1997) argues that research apprenticeship contributes to students’ ac¬ 
quisition of complex intellectual skills. Complex intellectual skills are integral 
components of the researcher identity. Information literacy education based on 
research apprenticeship can also contribute to students’ acquisition of some 
complex intellectual skills, such as the ability to access existing knowledge, 
evaluate it critically, and use it ethically and responsibly. 


Research Apprenticeship in Practice: Information Literacy 
Workshops at the University of Bergen Library 

This section illustrates how research apprenticeship can be applied in practice. 
The training of Spanish Language and Latin American Studies MA students at 
the University of Bergen, Norway, is used as an example. 


Integration of Information Literacy Education in the MA Program in Spanish 
Language and Latin American Studies 

A group of students enrolled in the same MA degree program can be looked 
upon as novice members of a research community of practice. The new MA 
students at the Department of Spanish Language and Latin American Studies 
constitute a relatively small group, approximately 15 students. They attend an 
obligatory two-day introductory seminar. At the seminar, students are intro¬ 
duced to central theoretical, methodological and ethical questions, as well as to 
the department research projects. The seminar aims at helping students with 
their selection of topic and design of MA project. 

Information literacy education is integrated in the MA program. The li¬ 
brary is responsible for a six-hour workshop at the two-day introductory semi¬ 
nar. The workshop covers the following three information literacy com¬ 
ponents: advanced literature searching for thesis writing, critical evaluation of 
sources, and referencing and ethics. In addition to the compulsory six-hour 
workshop, students are offered the possibility of participating in a reference 
management system workshop. The general learning goal of this workshop is 
to enable students to keep track of the relevant knowledge they access in the 
research process, store and manage it. 

After the introductory seminar, MA students participate in a work-in- 
progress seminar throughout their MA study time. MA students, staff members 
and the academic librarian are invited to present and discuss research issues at 
the work-in-progress seminar. The session facilitated by the academic librarian 
focuses on students’ specific questions regarding access to knowledge, its 
management and use in their research process. The session is scheduled at a 
time when students’ research question is focused and they are writing drafts 
(Table 1). At this workshop, the students already show that they have become 
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less peripheral or novice members of the community in terms of gaining ac¬ 
cess to knowledge. 

Rolling Out the Workshops: Advanced Literature Searching for Thesis Writing 

Library workshops are organised into a series of hands-on sessions based on 
individual and group work, reflection and discussion. To help the reader visu¬ 
alise apprenticeship in action, this section will walk her or him through the de¬ 
livery of the two-hour session on Advanced Literature Searching for Thesis 
Writing. The session is facilitated by an academic librarian (subject specialist) 
in the library computer room. At the time of attending a library workshop, stu¬ 
dents have just started or are about to start working on their research project 
statement. Students working on similar topics are encouraged to sit together. 
Prior to the workshop, students have been requested to e-mail their research 
question to the academic librarian so as to provide this facilitator with some 
indication of their research goal. This session is divided up into the following 
parts: debriefing, preparing for the search, searching for scientific information 
and closing. 


Debriefing 

After a brief presentation of the learning outcomes, the workshop kicks off 
with a debriefing on students’ experiences with searching and accessing 
knowledge. The debriefing and the e-mail correspondence mentioned above 
usually reveal that students are at slightly different research stages. Typically 
some may have started searching the library catalogue and have used search 
engines. Some may be well acquainted with some article databases. Others 
may have not started searching at all. Some students have negative feelings 
when they attend the workshop. They express frustration because they have 
not succeeded in finding relevant information in the library resources. While 
others feel that they already have enough information to start on their MA 
work and are not very motivated to attend the workshop. The debriefing gives 
the academic librarian valuable information on the students’ situation, prior 
knowledge, needs and expectations. This information enables the librarian to 
adjust the workshop plan slightly so that the workshop is better tailored to the 
student group. 

Preparing for the Search 

After the debriefing, students focus on preparing for their literature search. 
Each student writes down their topic/research question in as much detail as 
they can provide at that point. They give this short text to the student sitting 
next to them. Based on this short text, the students interview each other about 
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their topic/research question and project plans. Each student is then asked to 
provide a list of keywords with synonyms for their fellow student’s research 
question. Based on these written activities, students discuss their own research 
questions and refine their keyword list in dialogue with others. 


Searching for Scientific Information 

Subsequently, the librarian initiates a whole group discussion on library data¬ 
bases which may be relevant at initial and more advanced search stages. The 
discussion draws upon the students’ previous knowledge of available data¬ 
bases. A brief presentation is made on the most relevant discipline-specific data¬ 
bases. 

Students individually explore and search the databases using their keyword 
lists and combinations. The librarian fades into the background while survey¬ 
ing the students’ searching activities and discussions. The librarian assists 
when students experience difficulties, although students may also turn to their 
peers for help. Further, the librarian tries to elicit answers and reflections from 
the group whenever questions of general interest arise. 


Closing 

At the end of the session, students are asked to report and discuss their search¬ 
ing experience in small groups. More specifically, they discuss why some data¬ 
bases are more relevant to them than others, difficulties and frustrations, good 
search tips and strategies, hit lists and further searching plans. 


Developing a Researcher Identity: Referencing and Ethics 

Engaging in learning activities at the library workshop contributes to the stu¬ 
dent’s acquisition of a researcher identity. For instance, the session on Refer¬ 
encing and Ethics has the general goal of raising students’ awareness of 
academic integrity issues such as the ethical use of existing knowledge avail¬ 
able in a variety of formats. Raising the student’s awareness of academic in¬ 
tegrity in their research activity is a first step to facilitate the student’s inter¬ 
nalisation of the ethical norms and values shared by the research community. 

At the Referencing and Ethics session, students are divided up into small 
groups and asked to discuss a number of learning scenarios. The three scenarios 
below can be looked upon as instances of Kvale’s (1997) “narratives of the 
trade”. These narratives are one of the various forms in which learning can 
take place in research apprenticeship. The discussion of learning scenarios has 
proven to be successful learning activities at the workshops. They effectively 
engage students in a lively discussion of essential ethical issues. The narratives 
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also allow students to relate them to similar experiences and dilemmas, and to 
reflect on the ethical implications of their own research plans. 

In scenarios 1 and 2, students engage in a discussion of copyright restric¬ 
tions and referencing of non-textual sources such as pictures and video clips. 


Scenario 1. A picture of Vargas Llosa 

MA student Daniel is writing his thesis on Vargas Llosa. He is looking for a 
picture of the author, which he would like to use in his thesis as an illustra¬ 
tion. Discuss the following questions in your group: 

What printed and digital resources could he use to find such a picture? 

How can he make sure that the picture chosen is used in his work ethically 
and in accordance with copyright regulations? 


Scenario 2. Using video clip materials 

Juan Carlos is writing his MA thesis on Spanish football and national iden¬ 
tity. He wants to use a snapshot of the following video clip: 
http://news.bbc.co.Uk/l/hi/world/europe/7480520.stm 
Discuss the following questions: 

Does he need to obtain permission to use the snapshot in his thesis? Why? 
How would the source be referred to in accordance with the Modem Lan¬ 
guage Association style of reference? 


In scenario 3, students reflect on research ethical questions which may arise in 
the fieldwork and in their later use of data. Confidentiality, possible identifica¬ 
tion of persons, privacy and consent are issues at stake in this scenario. 


Scenario 3. Taking photographs in fieldwork 

MA student Margrethe is writing her thesis on Santeria rituals in Cuba. She 
is doing her fieldwork and is planning to take photographs of Santeria ritu¬ 
als to document her research. 

Discuss the following questions: 

What issues must she consider to be able to carry out this research activity 
ethically? 

After the photographing session, she is considering to include the following 
picture in her thesis. 
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Figure 1: Cuban Chango 

What issues does she need to take into account in order to be able to reproduce 
this picture ethically in her work? 


Different student groups are assigned different tasks and asked to discuss how 
they would solve the situations presented in the scenarios. Subsequently, they 
sum up their discussion for the whole group and ask for feedback. In this way, 
students are exposed to a variety of situations regarding the access and use of 
visual sources. The scenarios have been designed by the academic librarian, 
based on supervisors’ feedback and the experiences of previous students. The 
academic librarian facilitates the discussion, contributes with her expertise 
where needed, and ensures that key issues are covered. 
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Outcomes 

This section presented a model of information literacy education which aims at 
facilitating the student’s intellectual access to knowledge. Research on aca¬ 
demic supervision stresses the benefits of organised student support at the ini¬ 
tial stages of the students’ research process (choice of topic, defining a 
research question, Table 1). Students felt uncertainty and experienced difficul¬ 
ties when accessing and managing existing knowledge at these stages. The li¬ 
brary workshops described above are intended as practical instances of library 
intervention to support students at the initial stages of their MA research pro¬ 
cess. 

The library workshops are based on a sociocultural approach to learning 
and teaching. They offer organised student support based on the concept of re¬ 
search apprenticeship. Learning is understood as a social phenomenon. Stu¬ 
dents learn from each other through their interaction and dialogue (Lave and 
Wenger 1991; Samara 2006). Dialogue is an essential component in the ap¬ 
prenticeship model. Students construct knowledge as they experience a plurality 
of voices (Dysthe 2006; Dysthe, Samara and Westrheim 2006). Kuhlthau 
(2004) also singles out dialogue between the librarian and the student as a key 
component in process-oriented librarian intervention. 

At the library workshops, scaffolding (Wood, Braner and Ross 1976) en¬ 
courages students’ dialogue and enhances their learning. Through scaffolding, 
the academic librarian helps students acquire new knowledge and skills. New 
actions are shown and discussed, which the student can adapt and practise 
alone later on (Handal and Lauvas 2006). Scaffolding also takes place through 
peer learning. Students work together and provide feedback on each other’s 
work. Students who are more advanced can be coaches for those who are at 
more initial research stages. Students can evaluate their information practices 
with both the information professional and their fellow students as they work. 

The use of student’s texts such as preliminary formulations of a research 
question, brainstorming and keyword lists can also be said to serve a dialogical 
function at the workshops. They are tools which engage the students and the 
librarian in a dialogical process (Dysthe 2006) by encouraging them to listen 
and to think aloud. Dysthe, Hertzberg and Hoel (2000) claim that the task of 
defining what knowledge is needed becomes easier after some writing has 
taken place. Writing should not exclusively start after searching and accessing 
existing knowledge. For this reason, the library workshops encourage student 
writing for thinking (Dysthe, Hertzberg and Hoel 2000) from the very begin¬ 
ning of the research process. Writing before reading helps students find their 
voice and formulate their thoughts better, without feeling overwhelmed or 
constrained by what the authorities in the field have said. Later on, writing 
while reading helps students establish a dialogue with the literature, gain un¬ 
derstanding of it and formulate their own thoughts about it. 
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The library workshops are an instance of organised student support. At an 
emotional level, Samara’s (2006) research on organised student support re¬ 
veals that it helps students progress in their work as well as increasing their 
motivation and self confidence. The following comment, written by an MA 
student in her workshop evaluation, seems to corroborate this: “I now have the 
feeling that I may not have embarked on a hopeless project after all”. 

The library workshops are a learning space in the students’ higher educa¬ 
tion landscape where they can work on their socialisation into the discipline. 
Socialisation in the academic culture is one of the overall goals of MA educa¬ 
tion (Dysthe, Samara and Westrheim 2006). In addition, the workshops give a 
sense of community which may diminish the feelings of isolation that were 
previously mentioned in the section titled The Quest for Knowledge: Student 
Challenges. The workshops can thus be said to add value to the student’s ex¬ 
perience both at an academic and emotional level. They also contribute to the 
student’s construction of a researcher identity by doing research activities 
where knowledge is accessed and managed in an effective, creative and ethical 
way. 

To conclude, the library workshops engage students in a social process 
which involves a wider community than just the supervisor-supervisee relation¬ 
ship, which has traditionally dominated the arts and humanities. 
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Figure 2: Parties in the supervision process as a whole (Torras and Saetre 2009) 

As schematised by Torras and Saetre (2009) in Figure 2, students are not only 
regarded as researching individuals but also as members of a community, 
where they share goals, needs and challenges with their fellow students. The 
academic librarian and fellow students become active partners who contribute 
to the student’s research process alongside the supervisor. 


Constructive Alignment in the Design of the Workshops 

Biggs’ (2003) constructive alignment is a central concept in current higher 
education curriculum design. It also underlies the design of the workshops pre¬ 
sented above. Constructive alignment is based on the assumption that students 
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construct meaning through the learning activities they engage in. This is in line 
with the sociocultural approach to learning and teaching on which the work¬ 
shops are based. 

In constructive alignment, the educator’s task is to create learning environ¬ 
ments that encourages and supports the intellectual activity of students. This 
requires that the intended learning outcomes are consistent with the designed 
assessment tasks and learning activities. Intended learning outcomes are de¬ 
fined as what students are expected to know or be able to do after the learning 
experience (e.g. a workshop). In short, the educator needs to define the in¬ 
tended learning outcomes and select learning and teaching activities that will 
help students attain the outcomes. The educator further needs to select a type 
of assessment that will allow them to establish the student’s outcomes. From 
this perspective, students are expected to take responsibility for their learning. 
For this reason, it is important to make students aware of the intended learning 
outcomes. 

In order to embed the library workshops into the MA program, the aca¬ 
demic librarian needs to operate in alignment at two different levels. This dou¬ 
ble alignment is illustrated by Figure 3. 



Assessment method 


Figure 3: Alignment between library workshop design and MA course/program design 
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At one level, academic librarians must aim at alignment between the intended 
learning outcomes, activities and assessment of a library workshop. At another 
level, they need to ensure that the workshop outcomes, activities and assess¬ 
ment are consistent with the outcomes, activities and assessment of the MA 
course or program in which the library workshop is embedded. A condition to 
achieve this double alignment is close dialogue and collaboration between the 
academic librarian and the academic staff responsible for the MA course or 
program. A common understanding of learning outcomes, activities and as¬ 
sessment for both the MA course/program and the library workshop is nec¬ 
essary. This will ensure teaching activity which will cause the students to en¬ 
gage with learning and which will help them achieve the intended learning out¬ 
comes. 

Misalignment will easily result in unsuccessful library workshops of little 
relevance, with low attendance and little student motivation and engagement. 
A library workshop aimed at enabling students to access existing knowledge in 
their field of study in an independent and effective way serves as an example. 
The workshop is based on database searching activities. A mismatch is highly 
likely to occur, if the library workshop is embedded in a subject based on a 
transmission model of teaching. From this teaching perspective, students are, 
for instance, provided with a reading list, readily available in a reading pack. 
They are not expected to look for any more literature or to write any assign¬ 
ment. Assessment is entirely based on a traditional final exam mark. In this 
situation, students can hardly be expected to engage in literature searching ac¬ 
tivities. Neither the subject learning outcomes nor assignment requirements re¬ 
quire them to do so. 

By contrast, learning activities at the library workshop just mentioned will 
be better aligned with the learning activities of the MA course/program, if for 
instance, students are asked to hand in an annotated bibliography as part of 
their assessment. The library workshop searching activities will then be more 
relevant to the subject learning activities, outcomes and assessment. 

There is considerable variation in the extent to which the academic librarian 
is involved in student assessment. In the case of the library workshop ex¬ 
amples described in this chapter, student assessment is entirely the academic 
staffs responsibility. Likewise, there is also considerable variation regarding 
how the intended learning outcomes of the library course are assessed in rela¬ 
tion to the subject learning outcomes. A discussion of aligned assessment is 
beyond the scope of this chapter. The reader is referred to Mackey and Jacob¬ 
son (2010) for inspiring examples of collaborative information literacy as¬ 
sessment. 

The section “The Quest for Knowledge: Student Challenges” discusses an 
example of how to align the learning outcomes of the library workshop on Ad¬ 
vance Literature Searching with those of the SPLA304 course in which this 
workshop was embedded. Likewise, an attempt has been made to align the 
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workshop learning activities described in Advanced Literature Searching for 
Thesis Writing and Referencing and Ethics with the learning outcomes estab¬ 
lished for the workshops and the MA course, such as the student’s ability to 
write a research project statement. The activities are relevant to the students’ 
own literature review and to ethical issues which they need to deal with in their 
research project statement. 

Achieving alignment is extremely challenging, and even more so for the 
academic librarian, who needs to operate in alignment at two levels. However, 
aiming to attain constructive alignment contributes to better student learning 
(Biggs 2003), on the one hand, and on the other, to the professionalization of 
the pedagogical role of the librarian. Constructive alignment requires academic 
librarians to be more professional and autonomous educators. They need to re¬ 
flect on their practice critically by regularly revisiting course plan and roll out. 


Conclusion 

This chapter has presented a model of information literacy education which 
aims at facilitating the MA student’s intellectual access to scientific knowl¬ 
edge. Intellectual access to knowledge goes beyond physical/electronic access 
to sources of knowledge. It also incorporates students’ interpretation and use 
of existing knowledge in their research process. 

In order to provide appropriate librarian intervention, it is necessary to be 
acquainted with the MA research process. The literature on academic writing, 
academic supervision and student information searching behaviour document 
specific intellectual and emotional challenges related to the access to and man¬ 
agement of knowledge. These challenges need to be attended to in the design 
of information literacy education. In addition, the librarian needs to be aware 
of the qualifications that are expected from students within the educational 
framework where they study. The learning outcomes of information literacy 
education should contribute to the attainment of some of those qualifications. 
In this respect, the importance of constructive alignment (Biggs 2003) in de¬ 
signing information literacy education has been highlighted. The learning out¬ 
comes, activities and assessment of a library course or workshop should be 
aligned. Likewise they should also be aligned with the learning outcomes, ac¬ 
tivities and assessment of the MA course or program where the library teach¬ 
ing is embedded. 

Kvale’s (1997) educational model of research apprenticeship has been 
presented as a practical way of organising embedded information literacy edu¬ 
cation. In the library workshop examples discussed, access to knowledge be¬ 
comes a social practice. By engaging in information literacy activities relevant 
to their MA work and the research stage they are at, students learn from inter¬ 
acting and establishing a dialogue with each other and the librarian. The li- 
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brary workshops constitute one of the arenas where MA students participate in 
their research community of practice. Thus, these workshops contribute to the 
students’ socialisation in the discipline and their constraction of a researcher 
identity. 

To conclude, applying research apprenticeship to information literacy edu¬ 
cation involves a number of challenges. They are briefly discussed in what fol¬ 
lows, based on the lessons learned from the workshops presented in this 
chapter. As previously discussed, one of the challenges was achieving con¬ 
structive alignment. Close collaboration with faculty is a condition sine qua 
non in order to attain constractive alignment in the design of embedded informa¬ 
tion literacy education. Student assessment has been mentioned as one specific 
aspect where the librarian’s legitimacy as a stakeholder cannot be taken for 
granted. 

Another challenge for the librarian in the planning and rolling out the 
workshops is student diversity. Students find themselves at different research 
stages when they come to the workshops. In addition, they come from different 
backgrounds. There may be both international and home students, young and 
more mature students. Some may have participated in organised information 
literacy education previously, others may not have. These diversity factors re¬ 
sult in varying degree of skills, attitudes, values, knowledge, motivation and 
expectations. 

Undoubtedly, diversity factors are difficult to determine and cater for 
when planning and rolling out library workshops. At the same time, awareness 
of diversity and strategies to attend to it in the classroom are quite decisive in 
order to succeed in engaging students in learning activities. The bibliographic 
paradigm which used to dominate information literacy education at the Uni¬ 
versity of Bergen Library did not consider diversity as a factor during the 
planning or rolling out of teaching situations. ‘One size fits all’ and ‘just in 
case’ teaching was heavily teacher- and resource-centred. Research apprentice¬ 
ship provides a better framework in the sense that it enables the librarian to 
unveil diversity to a certain extent. Although the unveiled diversity still needs 
to be addressed at the workshop, research apprenticeship does seem to provide 
a better framework to achieve contextualised information literacy education. 

Finally, librarian intervention and dialogue between the librarian and the 
students over time are also challenging. The workshop sessions chosen in this 
chapter exemplify librarian intervention at the initial phases of the students’ 
MA research process. Choice of topic and defining a research question are 
phases in which students can benefit intellectually and emotionally from or¬ 
ganised student group support. Nevertheless, students’ information needs, 
choice of appropriate strategies and relevance of knowledge sources will vary 
over time as their research question gradually becomes more focussed 
(Kuhlthau 2004) and they progress through the MA research phases. For this 
reason, librarian intervention cannot be limited to one-shot insfruction. The 
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question that needs to be addressed is what kind of librarian intervention 
should be provided in later phases of the student’s research process. This is an 
issue currently under discussion in the case of the workshops discussed in this 
chapter. Torras and Saetre (2009) also single out this challenge in their discus¬ 
sion of the academic librarian as a process-oriented secondary supervisor. On 
the other hand, more frequent contact with students is also challenging because 
it is likely to result in a larger working load for the librarian and thus in the 
need for more teaching resources. 

The challenges are however outweighed by the student benefits which 
have been described above. In addition, applying research apprenticeship to in¬ 
formation literacy education provides a practical example of how the use of re¬ 
search findings and educational theory can benefit academic librarians’ 
teaching practice. Their professional identity as educators is strengthened, and 
their facilitating role better legitimised in the students’ complex process of ac¬ 
cessing knowledge. 


Credits 

Table 1: Handal and Lauvas, 2006, p. 67. The author’s translation. 

Figure 1: Solveig Kavli 

Figure 2: (Torras and Saefre 2009, p. 84). 
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The academic library has become a hot commodity in selling the university to 
prospective students across North America (Cain and Reynolds 2006). There 
has also been a shift from a teacher-centered to a student-centered technology- 
enabled approach to undergraduate college education. Consequently, the aca¬ 
demic library has now a role to play in the American university that goes be¬ 
yond providing access to information; it has the obligation to facilitate 
undergraduate learning and facilitate knowledge creation. The need to incorpo¬ 
rate components of the increasingly complex information infrastructure of the 
knowledge society and its A2K philosophy has accompanied the rise in aca¬ 
demic library construction and renovation projects. During the consfruction 
boom of the last fifteen years, information and learning commons have be¬ 
come important new features of academic library design. Meanwhile, there has 
emerged the library-as-place movement. Although early on there was more 
written on the public library as place, a discursive stream on the value of the 
“academic library as space and place” has emerged in the professional litera¬ 
ture of the last decade (Baker 2000; Bennett 2003, 2005, 2006; 2007a, 2007b, 
2008; Shill and Tonner 2003, 2004). 

The study presented in this chapter was done as part of a doctoral disserta¬ 
tion (Closet-Crane, 2009). The general topic of this dissertation was prompted 
by anecdotal reports by librarians’ of challenges encountered with the aca¬ 
demic library design process. The author has a multidisciplinary background in 
architecture and library and information management which led her to wonder 
how academic librarians have discussed library design and whether they have 
considered the role architecture and environmental design play in supporting 
learning behaviors and the acquisition, utilization and creation of knowledge. 
A simple question gave direction to the research for this dissertation. What is 
going on in professional discussions of library planning and design that at¬ 
tempt to (re)-define the academic library as space and place in the 2fr‘ cen¬ 
tury? (Closet-Crane 2009) 

By examining the social constraction of a new brand of academic library 
and weaknesses perceived in the discourse on the information and learning 
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commons, this chapter shows that the space management approach taken to 
discuss the design of library commons fails to consider the physical and emo¬ 
tional components of architecture. It stresses the need for future inquiry into 
the role library architecture and environmental design can play in library users’ 
sense of place and in facilitating learning and access to knowledge. 


Literature Review, 1995-2009 


Library as place 

Within the LIS discourse of the last fifteen years, there exist themes that de¬ 
scribe various aspects of the library as space and place. They include accessi¬ 
bility to information resources and information and communication technolo¬ 
gies (Beagle 1999, 2002, 2009), symbolism (Jackson and Hahn 2008), learning 
place (Bennett 2003, 2005, 2006, 2008), public place (Leckie and Hopkins 
2002; Leckie 2004), and third place (Fang 2008). 

The term library as place has been liberally used as if its meaning were 
transparent. In fact, there is a range of perspectives on the library as place 
(Buschman and Leckie 2007; Council on Library and Information Resource 
2005). The term has often been used to differentiate the brick-and-mortar li¬ 
brary from the library as institutional entity or to place it in opposition to the 
digital alter ego of the library (Bjarrum and Cranfield 2004; Dowlin 2004; 
Foote 2004; Templeton 2008). At other times, concerns for space planning, fa¬ 
cilities management, and the other aspects of the physical plant have been im¬ 
plicated (Beagle 1999; Kratz 2003; Thomas 2000). 

The more theoretical writings have conceived the library as place with re¬ 
gard to the purpose the library fulfills, the function it performs for a community 
of users, or the place the library occupies in its community and in society (Al- 
stad and Curry 2003; Bennett 2006; Eigenbrodt 2008; Waxman et al. 2007). In 
the field of LIS research, the pioneering work of Gloria Leckie and her col¬ 
laborators is noteworthy for having introduced the concept of sense of place in 
the scholarly discourse on libraries (Leckie and Hopkins 2002; Given and 
Leckie 2003; and Leckie 2004). This concept relates to the affective bond peo¬ 
ple develop with a place through their experience of space and place in that 
setting (Yi-Fu Tuan, cited in Buschman and Leckie 2007). 


Academic libraries 

The point of departure for understanding the evolution of the discourse on aca¬ 
demic libraries is to be found in Aeademic Libraries: Their Rationale and Role 
in American Higher Education (McCabe and Person 1995). Within the last 
decade, three reports by the Council on Library and Information Resources 
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LIS Journals Number of 

articles 

ACRL Publications 1 

Advances in Library Administration and Organization 1 

Annals of Nagoya University, Library Studies 1 

Colorado Libraries 1 

Electronic Journal of Academic and Special Librarianship 1 

Journal of Library Administration 1 

Journal of the Medical Library Association 1 

Florida Libraries 1 

Library Administration and Management 1 

Library Hi Tech 2 

Library Issues 1 

Mississippi Libraries 2 

New library World 5 

Portal: Libraries and the Academy 3 

Reference Services Review 2 

Research Strategies 1 

The Bottom Line: Managing Library Finances 1 

The Journal of Academic Librarianship 20 

Non LIS Journals 

Educause Review 1 

Planning for Higher Education 1 

The Chronicle of Higher Education 1 

Table 1: Journals from which articles were selected for the literature review on academic 
libraries as space and place 


(CLIR 2002, 2003, 2005) have provided an updated platform for envisioning 
the roles that the research or academic library can play in the digital age namely 
its future role as a place and space that supports learning (CLIR 2003). More 
recently, there has been a surge of monographs on information and learning 
commons: a handbook (Beagle 2006), cases studies (Bailey and Tierney 2008), 
and a field guide (Forrest and Halbert 2009). 
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From the professional literature on academic librarianship between 1995 
and 2009, 64 relevant articles and essays that discuss the academic library in 
terms of theoretical, conceptual and programmatic issues as well as planning 
and design were selected for review. Journal articles came predominantly from 
four periodical sources: Journal of Academic Librarianship (JAL) (20 articles). 
New Library World (5 articles). Research Strategies (7 articles) and ACRL 
publications (7 articles). The other articles were culled from 14 LIS journals 
and three non-LlS publications (see Table 1). 

By the frequency of their publications and of references to their work. 
Beagle (1999, 2002, 2004, 2009) and Bennett (2005, 2006, 2007a, 2007b, 2008) 
emerge as prominent authorial figures in the discourse of academic library 
planning. There are two broad perspectives that dominate the literature re¬ 
viewed: the library as learning space and the library as information center for 
the digital age', they tend to overlap with the themes of the learning commons 
and the information commons. Table 2 provides a listing of references for arti¬ 
cles according to the perspective they present. 


Article Theme 

References 

Library as learning space 

Baker (2000), Bennett (2006, 2007a, 2007b, 2008), 

Forrest & Hinchliffe (2005), O’Connor & Bennett (2005), 
Owusu-Ansah (2001), Pelster (2000), Revill (1997), Sea¬ 
man (2006), Simmons, Young, & Gibson (2000), Snavely 
(2000), Spencer (2007), and Van Pelt (2000). 

Library as digital age in¬ 
formation center 

Bailey & Tierney (2002); Beagle (1999), Cowgill, 

Beam, & Wess (2000), Crockett, McDaniel, & Remy (2002), 
Dewey (2002), Forrest & Hinchliffe (2005), Halbert (1999), 
Kratz (2003), MacWhinnie (2003), Malenfant (2005), Sam¬ 
son & Oelz (2005), Spencer (2006), Tramdack (1999). 


Table 2: Periodical articles and essays developing the dominant themes 


Philosophical and Methodological Frameworks 

A critical realist constructionist perspective was adopted as the philosophical 
framework for critical discourse analysis (CDA). A critical realist consfructionist 
approach combines a critical realist ontological stand that is influenced by 
Bhaskar’s critical realist philosophy (Archer et al. 1998) and a moderate so¬ 
cial-constructionist epistemology (Nightingale and Cromby 2002). Leading 
LIS researchers Budd (2006), Frohmann (1992, 1994) and Talja (1999, 2004) 
have already demonstrated the advantages of using discourse analysis in LIS 
research. As a theoretical and methodological domain, discourse analysis en¬ 
compasses a variety of approaches that focus on the study of language use as 
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well as the use of other forms of semiosis as elements of social processes 
(Fairc lough 2001a). 

The methodological framework used for the research design was inspired 
by the critical realist approach to CDA developed by British analyst Norman 
Fairclough (Fairclough, 2001b, 2001c, 2003). Derived from Foucauldian dis¬ 
course analysis, Fairclough’s version of CDA is textually oriented and concen¬ 
trates on the social character of texts (2001b; 2003). A Marxist approach to 
CDA was consciously avoided with its a priori focus on power relationships in 
society in order to let the data talk without the filter of an ideological lens and 
to enhance a sense of interpretational possibilities. Taking cues from Talja 
(1999), the identification of interpretative repertoires and the institutional func¬ 
tions and effects of the narratives they constitute became the focus. 

The methodological approach for practicing CDA that guided this analyti¬ 
cal work is outlined by Fairclough in his five stage CDA process (2001b; 
2003). The researcher’s role was to: 

1. Identify a problem and select a body of representative texts to analyze 
(stage 1); 

2. Map relationships between discourse and social practices (stage 2); 

3. Interpret critically these relationships (stage 3); 

4. Suggest directions for action or for initiating change in the real-world 
(stage 4); and to 

5. “Reflect critically on the analysis...[and] where s/he is coming from” 
(Fairclough_2003) by being sensitive to “what resources [she or he is] 
relying upon to do analysis” (Fairclough 2001c) and her or his own po¬ 
sitioning in relationship to the object under study (stage 5). 

This analytical process is not linear; it is fundamentally recursive. A great deal 
of time and effort are spent reading and re-reading texts at every stage of the 
analysis and the researcher goes back and forth between different texts usually 
working on different stages of the analysis at the same time (see figure 1 for a 
diagram illustrating the methodological process). 


Research Design 

In discourse analytical research, the primary data are texts; they are qualitatively 
analyzed by the researcher whose role is to provide a critical interpretation. 
The sample of texts selected for study is called a corpus. The size of the corpus 
is in general relatively small because doing discourse analysis is labor inten¬ 
sive and time consuming; in fact, some discourse analysts have successfully 
focused their studies on as little as one single text (Jorgensen and Phillips 
2002; Potter and Wetherell 1987). Texts constituting the corpus can be the 
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Figure 1: Fairclough’s Methodological Process for Critical Discourse Analysis 

production of a single author, a group of authors, or an institutional entity. 
They can be collected from one single source (one journal for example) or 
from a variety of sources (journals, websites, institutional reports or media). In 
keeping with the theoretical principles of critical discourse analysis, the pri¬ 
mary criteria established for the consideration of a text to be included in the 
corpus is that it should have “an obvious social or institutional significance” 
(Taylor 2001) and that it should present interesting discursive features and 
mechanisms. 
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Corpus selection 

In the preliminary analysis of the literature on academic library planning and 
design three discursive threads — the information commons, the learning com¬ 
mons, and the library designed for learning — were found to dominate discus¬ 
sions of academic library planning and design since 1995. To constitute a 
corpus for analysis, texts from the LIS literature published between 1995 and 
2009 that take up one or more of these dominant topics were identified. The 
Library Literature & Information Full Text database was searched using the 
subject headings and keywords “College & University Libraries”, “Architec¬ 
ture and Building”, “Learning Commons”, and “Information Commons”. A 
body of more than 90 documents emerged which included some of those re¬ 
viewed earlier in the research process. From these documents, whole mono¬ 
graphs and book length works were weeded out because these texts are better 
suited for content analysis research or discourse analysis focused on a single 
work. A smaller sample of essays and articles was then extracted by evaluating 
their potential for CDA (for references to all the texts that were reviewed dur¬ 
ing the corpus selection process, the interested reader is invited to refer to 
Closet-Crane 2009). A close reading allowed the weeding out of texts that did 
not discuss planning and design of the library as learning space and place and 
those that reported on a particular library building project. A reduced sample 
of 31 documents was thus constituted. 

This still represented an unmanageable number of documents for explora¬ 
tory discourse analytical research. As a result the researcher, adopting the role 
of discourse analyst, extracted from the list the most important texts in an at¬ 
tempt to describe and explicate discourse formation about the “academic li¬ 
brary as place”. This analysis was done from the perspective of a LIS scholar 
and an architect seeking to understand the nature of the academic library as a 
particular type of place from an environmental design perspective. Focusing 
on texts that discussed the information commons, the learning commons, or 
the library designed for learning, 12 texts were selected for potential study: 
Bailey and Tierney (2002), Beagle (1999, 2004), Bennett (2003, 2005, 2006, 
2007a, 2008), Boone (2003), Halbert (1999), Spencer (2006), and Tramdack 
(1999). Beagle and Bennett had emerged as dominant authorial figures in the 
author’s review of the literature (Closet-Crane 2009); therefore, their texts 
were automatically included. The texts by Halbert (1999) and Tramdack 
(1999) were included because they were published together in one issue of the 
JAL as answers to an article by Beagle (1999). Also, Bailey and Tierney 
(2002) judged that “in 1999, Donald Beagle, together with commentators Mar¬ 
tin Halbert and Philip Tramdack, presented substantive theoretical and applied 
roadmaps for an integrated Information Commons in an academic environ¬ 
ment.” The texts by Bailey and Tierney (2002), Boone (2003), and Spencer 
(2006) were selected on the basis of a preliminary content analysis and for po 
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Author and date, Text title 

Articles’ provenance 

others 


The Journal 
of Academic 
Librarianship 
(JAL) 

Other 

journals 

Report, 

Conference 

presentation 

Bailey & Tierney (2002). Information 
commons redux: concept, evolution, and 
transcending the tragedy of the commons. 
JAL. 28{5). 

X 



Beagle (1999). Conceptualizing an 
Information Commons. JAL, 25(2). 

X 



Beagle (2004). From Information to 
Learning Commons. 



X 

presentation 

Beagle (2009). The Learning Commons in 
Historical Context. Annals of Nagoya 
University, 7. 


X 


Bennett (2003). Libraries Designed for 
Learning. CLIR report Pub. 122, pp. 3-20. 



X 

report 

Bennett (2006). The choice for learning. 
JAL. 32(1). 

X 



Bennett (2008). The Information or 
Learning Commons: Which will we have? 
JAL. 34(2). 

X 



Boone (2003). Monastery to market place: 
A paradigm shift. Library Hi Tech, 17. 


X 


Halbert (1999). Lessons from the 
Information Commons Frontier. JAL, 

25(2). 

X 



Spencer (2006). Evolving the Information 
Commons. Reference Services Review, 
34(2). 


X 


Tramdack (1999). Reaction to Beagle. 

JAL. 25(2). 

X 




Table 3: Bibliographic information 


tential intertextual and interdiscursive relationships existing with other selected 
texts they cited. Finally, one more text discussing the evolution of the aca¬ 
demic library as learning commons was added for analysis late in the process 
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when its publication was brought to the researcher’s attention by its author 
(Beagle 2009). Table 3 summarizes bibliographical information about these 
texts. 

In order to assess the importance of these 12 texts, citation analyses were per¬ 
formed using Social Science Search and Google Scholar for comparison (re¬ 
sults of citations analyses are presented in Table 4). Since the dissertation 
research has been completed, the Journal of Library Administration (2010, 
vol. 50) published an entire issue on the topic of information commons lending 
credibility to the selection of a corpus of texts by Beagle, Bennett, Halbert, and 
Tramdack (see the introduction by Seal 2010). 


Text 

Times Cited 



Soe. Sci. Search 

Google Scholar 

Bailey & Tierney, 2002 

8 

56* 

Beagle, 1999 

19 

103 

Beagle, 2004 

no data 

11 

Bennett, 2003 

12 

26 

Bennett, 2005 

2 

10 

Bennett, 2006 

2 

6 

Bennett, 2007a 

1 

2 

Bennett, 2008 

no data 

1 

Boone, 2003 

no data 

10 

Halbert, 1999 

6 

19 

Spencer, 2006 

no data 

9 

Tramdack, 1999 

3 

5 


Table 4: Citation analyses 

* Note: Interestingly, the links to 27 of the works citing Bailey & Tierney are in the Chi¬ 
nese language. 


Analytical process 

Fairclough’s guidelines for the CDA process were used to perform textual and 
discourse analyses on all the texts in the corpus. First, each text was identified 
for its origin and style, the participants in discursive activity (authors, audiences, 
participants called-in or referred to) and the discursive themes presented. Then, 
the selected items were examined to discern the perspective or viewpoint from 
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which main themes were represented, the discourses drawn upon and how the 
characteristics of each text were worked together (intertextuality, interdiscursivi- 
ty and how a text does valuing, representing, relating, and identifying work). It 
is beyond the scope of this chapter to provide detailed documentation of the 
analytical work undertaken; the reader interested in seeing samples of textual 
analysis is referred to Closet-Crane (2009). 

After analyzing all the texts in the corpus, interactions between texts were 
examined and a possible interpretation of discursive activity was drawn, the 
aim of which was to clarify how objects of discourse were constituted and how 
interpretative repertoires (different ways of viewing the object of discourse) 
were woven together to construct a vision of the academic library as place. 
Secondary data created through textual and discourse analyses was then sub¬ 
mitted to the last stage of the analytical process, critical analysis. 

To construct the analytical toolbox for performing critical discourse analy¬ 
sis, analytical approaches and lines of questioning borrowed from Jorgensen 
and Phillips (2002), Locke (2004), Phillips and Hardy (2002), Van Leeuwen 
(2008) and Wood and Kroger (2000) were combined. The critical analytical 
and interpretive work undertaken was also inspired by the approach of leading 
discourse analysis researchers from LIS (Frohmann 1992, 1994; Budd 2006; 
Talja 1999, 2004). The researcher’s training and experiences in librarianship 
and architecture were also used as a means of examining the tensions that arise 
in the context of academic library practice from the discourse constructed in 
the corpus analyzed. The next section represents the interpretation of the re¬ 
sults of the discourse analysis. 


Limitations of the Study 

The limitations of the study arise from using critical discourse analysis as a re¬ 
search method. Doing discourse analysis is labor intensive and time consum¬ 
ing; this restricts the amount of data that it is manageable to analyze. Re¬ 
spected discourse analysts Potter and Wetherell (1987), however, consider that 
“it is not the case that a larger sample necessarily indicates a more painstaking 
or worthwhile piece of research”. The validity of this study needs to be evaluated 
on the strength of the interpretative argument, its believability, and its coher¬ 
ence with the data and its context. 

Another limitation resides in the types of texts chosen as data. Other types 
of texts could have been used such as transcripts of interviews or focus groups 
with librarians and library directors/managers, or internal documents produced 
during an academic library design project. Such documents will be used in the 
future to extract textual data that can be analyzed for comparison with the pres¬ 
ent interpretative critical analysis. The constitution of a corpus for analysis 
tends to be value laden. Theoretical and experience-based knowledge of archi- 
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tectural design, libraries and librarianship of the researcher may have influ¬ 
enced, at cognitive and emotional levels, how texts were selected to be used 
for data. 


Validity, Reliability, and Generalizability of Critical Discourse 
Analytic Work 

Questions of validity, reliability and generalizability have plagued the domain 
of qualitative research. As an interpretive method discourse analysis (DA) has 
been particularly vulnerable to critics’ attacks. However, the domain of dis¬ 
course analysis research has evolved into a field in its own right, and DA 
scholars have developed accepted definitions of validity, reliability, and gen¬ 
eralizability that are consistent with “the nature of the beast”. In this regard 
Talja’s (1999) article “Analyzing qualitative interview data: The discourse 
analytic method” is a particularly useful reference work for LIS researchers. 

In CDA practice, the validity of a study can be evaluated on the sole strength 
of the interpretative argument — its believability, and its coherence with the 
data and its context. Wood and Kroger (2000) propose that validity criteria can 
be met by achieving the alternative criteria of soundness (by means of orderli¬ 
ness and demonstration), coherence and plausibility. Coherence is achieved by 
formulating claims clearly and unambiguously. Plausibility answers to the 
questions: Are the claims acceptable? Are explanations persuasive? Do they 
make sense in relation to other knowledge? 

Reliability depends on the verifiability of the researcher’s interpretations, 
which must be based solely on research data. Wood and Kroger (2000) suggest 
that alternative criteria of trustworthiness apply to discourse analytic work 
rather than reliability criteria; they propose that orderliness and documentation 
support trustworthiness. Orderliness refers to the ways in which all aspects of 
research are conducted, recorded and reported (2000). Documentation entails 
describing clearly all the facets of research, including how the researcher goes 
about doing discourse analysis and should contribute to the reader’s trust in the 
analysis. Together with providing data excerpts, documenting ensures the re¬ 
searcher answers to the requirement of accountability (2000). One way to docu¬ 
ment the research process is to take notes and use journaling to constitute an 
“audit trail” that allows an external auditor to examine processes of data col¬ 
lection, analysis and interpretation (2000). During the discourse analytical 
phase of this research, notes were kept by the researcher on the process of se¬ 
lecting and analyzing texts; Drs. Nancy P. Thomas, Gloria Leckie, Lynne 
Cooper Chase, and Rebecca Miller, advisors on the dissertation committee for 
the thesis on which this chapter is based, acted as auditors. 

In qualitalive research and particularly in DA, transferability (Heracleous 
2006) and fruitfulness (Wood and Kroger 2000) are considered substitutes for 
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generalizability. Heracleous describes transferability as a type of generaliza¬ 
tion that he calls “moderatum generalization”, where the aspects of a situation 
are exemplars of broader sets of features. Conclusions and interpretations 
should be transferable and should demonstrate fruitfulness, that is, their poten¬ 
tial for making sense of new discourses and for generating fresh explanations 
(Wood and Kroger 2000). 


Findings, Interpretation and Critieal Analysis 

Findings 

Three metaphors play a major role in the constitution of interpretative reper¬ 
toires. They are “the academic library as information commons” (fC), “the aca¬ 
demic library as learning commons” (LC), and “the academic library as space 
designed for learning” (LDL). Used as repertoire categories, these metaphors 
stand for new ways of thinking about library planning and design. Four secon¬ 
dary themes were found to have ancillary functions in discourse construction: 
the traditional library; change; the digital age environment; and, library space. 
These secondary themes help weave together the interpretative repertoires that 
construct visions of the academic library as place from complementary per¬ 
spectives into a single order of discourse on the academic library as learning 
place (or more simply ALLP discourse). Table 5 summarizes the distribution 
of interpretative repertoires and secondary themes in the corpus. 


Text 

Interpretative 

Repertoires 


Secondary Themes 



In¬ 

formation 

Commons 

Learning Lib. Traditional Digital-age 

Commons designed for library environ- 

learning ment 

Change 

Library 

space 

Beagle, 1999 

X 


X 

X 

X 


Beagle, 20004 

X 

X 



X 


Beagle, 2009 

X 

X 



X 

X 

Bennett, 2003 



X 


X 


Bennett, 2006 



X 

X 

X 

X 

Bennett, 2008 

X 

X 




X 

Halbert, 1999 

X 



X 



Tramdack, 1999 

X 



X 




Table 5: Distribution of interpretative repertoires and secondary themes 
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Construction of interpretative repertoires 

The academic library as information commons (IC) interpretative repertoire is 
elaborated primarily in a group of five texts by Beagle (1999, 2004, 2009), 
Halbert (1999) and Tramdack (1999) which have been seminal in defining the 
concept of information commons for the profession. Three articles written by 
Beagle (1999), Halbert (1999) and Tramdack (1999) were published together 
in the same issue of JAL. The articles by Halbert (1999) and Tramdack (1999) 
were presented in JAL as responses to Beagle’s ideas; this dialogical relation¬ 
ship between the three texts establishes them as a collective point of departure 
for the constitution of the IC repertoire. In fact this interpretation is coherent 
with the argument made by other participants in the discourse on the academic 
library planning and design that these three articles acted as roadmaps for the 
development of information commons in academic library environments (Bai¬ 
ley and Tierney 2002). 

Linked together in a discursive continuum, the texts by Beagle (1999, 2004, 
and 2009) are another interesting unit of analysis. In them. Beagle develops an 
explanatory narrative that describes the development of the information com¬ 
mons as a conceptual model for library service and as a new vision of library 
space. Among them, the most often cited in the LIS literature on information 
commons is Beagle’s 1999 article which emerges as a seminal reference. The 
capitalization of the term Information Commons actively constructs the in¬ 
formation commons as an object of discourse by naming not only the concept 
elaborated by Beagle but a new category of library. Described in its embryonic 
form as a “computer lab on the first floor of the library” (Beagle 2004), the In¬ 
formation Commons is constructed as a physical manifestation of a concept of 
service (Beagle 1999, 2009). 

In his discussion of the information commons, by not capitalizing the term 
information commons, Bennett (2008) reduces the constructive power of Bea¬ 
gle’s definition. Bennett also minimizes the potential for place-making associ¬ 
ated with the information commons concept by describing the information 
commons as nothing more than “a cluster of network access points and associ¬ 
ated IT tools”. The name “information commons” introduced in the discourse 
on academic libraries thus comes to represent a collection of physical objects 
(Bermett 2008), a place in the library (Beagle 2004; Tramdack, 1999), or a con¬ 
cept of service (Beagle 1999, 2009; Halbert 1999; Tramdack 1999). In the LIS 
literature, the information commons as a concept of service (Bailey and Tier¬ 
ney 2002; Cowgill, Beam and Wess 2001; Crockett, Me Daniel and Remy 
2002; Samson and Oelz 2005; Spencer 2006) has received more attention than 
the information commons as a space or place in the library (Dewey 2002; 
MaeWhinnie 2003; Malenfant 2005); the latter is generally discussed in case 
studies of academic library overhaul that involved building construction or 
renovation, administrative reorganization, and service improvement. 
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Delivered in installments, Beagle’s narrative culminates in the constrac- 
tion of the learning commons as the ultimate transformation of the academic 
library. The verbs revitalize, reinvigorate, and reposition (Beagle 2009) used 
to describe the desired impact of the learning commons model on traditional 
libraries have the effect of anthropomorphizing the academic library. As an in¬ 
stitution it is thus implicitly constructed as sickly and in need of a regenerative 
treatment of some kind. The prescription offered for restoring its health is for it 
to embrace information technologies and enter the digital age. Within Beagle’s 
narrative, the transformation of the traditional academic library into the IC 
(1999) and the evolution of the IC into the LC is explained away as the result 
of “change dynamics” and “change initiatives” (2004), or “adaptive change” 
(2009). Terms such as strategic alignment (Beagle, 1999; 2004,), strategic fit 
(1999; 2004), functional integration (1999; 2004) and change dynamics (2004) 
are lexical immigrants in the LIS vocabulary that are used along more familiar 
terms from the LIS discourse on the management of information organizations 
such as: organizational planning, organizational scope, organizational domains 
and corporate learning organizations. Their role is to buttress the concept of 
“Strategic Alignment” (1999) that Beagle borrows from the discourse of man¬ 
agement theory. For Beagle, strategic alignment is both the cause for change 
and the explanation for how the academic library needs to adapt “to [be able 
to] manage service delivery in the highly complex and fluid digital environ¬ 
ment” (1999). Beagle’s constructive rhetorical move has the effect of locating 
the IC repertoire within an existing order of discourse on academic library ad¬ 
ministration and management. 

The 2003 and 2008 texts by Bennett introduce a critical voice in the IC in¬ 
terpretative repertoire. Bennett’s critical perspective on the information com¬ 
mons can be better understood in the wider context of the sub-group of his 
texts (2003, 2006, 2008) in the corpus. When he discusses libraries designed 
for learning (2003), his choice to italicize the term learning commons and not 
the term information commons in the same sentence (2003) expresses subtly 
the relative ideological significance of terminology for him. Effectively, by 
representing the physical information commons as a lower order library type 
than the learning commons, and perhaps a model that is already “passe”, Ben¬ 
nett buttresses his own argument in favor of designing the academic library for 
learning (2003, 2008). 

The construction of the learning commons as an object of discourse is ef¬ 
fected by Beagle (2004) in a manner that parallels the construction of the in¬ 
formation commons as object of discourse — the term Learning Commons is 
capitalized and contracted into the acronym LC. From a discourse analytical 
perspective, the process of constituting the LC repertoire out of the IC reper¬ 
toire rests on Beagle taking an evolutionary perspective to changes in the aca¬ 
demic library in terms of services, equipments, and physical settings. This 
time. Beagle borrows a model of change from the American Council of Educa- 
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tion to explain the IC/LC evolution as the result of far-reaching organizational 
change (2004, 2009). Evolution occurs when the academic library progressively 
adapts to a changing social, educational, and technological context surrounding 
teaching, learning, and the evolution of educational perspectives on information 
literacy. This discursive move positions Beagle’s explanation in relationship to 
the LIS order of discourse on library administration and management. 

Constituting the role of the learning commons in opposition to that of the 
information commons, Bennett views the LC as “enacting [an] institutional 
mission” and moving “from the support of learning [which is the IC’s mission] 
to learning itself’ (2008), the LC model is presented as a desirable evolution of 
an outdated service-focused IC model to a learning-focused LC model said to 
respond to current learner-centered trends in higher education as well as to the 
evolving needs of library users. Bennett’s 2008 article presents some interest¬ 
ing semantic characteristics: in particular extensive overwording and repetition 
express his preference for Beagle’s learning commons concept. The choice of 
the verbs used to describe the respective roles of the IC and the LC in regard 
to an institutional mission is meaningful as well. The verb support (2008) is 
used to imply the passive role of the library as information commons in the 
university. In comparison, the verb enact (2008), which is action oriented, is 
used to portray the library as learning commons as a pro-active institutional 
unit participating in the university’s mission to produce student-learning. 

The theme of the library designed for learning is activated in all three texts 
by Bennett (2003, 2006, 2008). Textual analysis demonstrates the versatility of 
the writer in constructing persuasive texts to reach different audiences and 
contribute to the diffusion of the library designed for learning (LDL) repertoire 
as ideology. In the 2006 and 2008 articles, “The choice for learning” (2006) 
and “The information or the learning commons: which will we have?” (2008), 
Bennett’s discursive style calls to mind political discourse and its propaganda. 
The titles of these articles could in fact be those of manifestos. The traditional 
library has been rendered obsolete by the digital revolution and it needs to be 
overhauled (2006). While the IC and LC repertoires developed by Beagle (1999, 
2004, 2009) construct change as evolutionary, the LDL repertoire (in particular 
as activated in Bennett 2006) constructs change as essentially revolutionary. 
Bennett’s solution to obsolescence is to produce a paradigm shift that will re¬ 
sult in aligning academic library services and practices with learner-centered 
educational trends (2003 and 2006 in particular). In two of his texts (2006 and 
2008), the discourse is oriented towards strategic action; the repetitive colloca¬ 
tion of the words library, space and learning creates the effect of a mantra-like 
incantation from which emerges the seductive expression library designed for 
learning. In marketing, brand mantras often consist of “three to five word 
phrases that capture the irrefutable essence or spirit of the brand positioning” 
(Keller 1999). Brand positioning is about creating the optimal location for the 
organization’s identity in the minds of customers and of the organization’s 
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employees so that they think of the brand in the “right way” (1999). The LDL 
repertoire provides academic library administrators with such an expression; 
Library designed for learning performs as a “brand mantra” which aligns the 
library’s mission along that of the institution. The term can be subsumed 
within a palatable and institutionally acceptable argument to sway “the will¬ 
ingness of academic administrators to invest in library facility improvements” 
(Shill and Tonner 2003a) and to “sell” the library within the academic com¬ 
munity by re-positioning the library’s identity to fit the learner-centered trend 
in higher education. 

In the process of constituting the LDL repertoire, Bennett pulls in an edu¬ 
cation-based interpretative repertoire that works at constructing discursively a 
call for a “paradigm change” in academic librarianship toward “adopting non- 
foundational views of knowledge” (Bennett 2006). This discursive strategy 
serves to buttress Bennett’s argument for the design of library facilities that 
support collaborative learning inside the library instead of “primarily support¬ 
ing information use-information consumption” (2006). 

The library designed for learning is constituted at once as the object of dis¬ 
course in Bennett’s texts. The writer’s vision of the library as “space to advance 
learning and teaching” (2003) is constructed by way of categorization, com¬ 
parison, and contrast of “two conceptions of the library as a place” (2003). The 
library as a space “where learning is the primary activity and where the focus is 
on social exchanges through which information is transformed into the knowl¬ 
edge of some person or group of persons” is constituted as a library category and 
contrasted against the category of “libraries as service places” (2003). In turn, 
the discursive construction of the “library as service place” (2003) rests on the 
description of another library category: the “traditional library” (2003). The “tra¬ 
ditional library” is constructed as an undesirable and outdated model with a bib- 
liocentric service ethos that serves primarily as a document warehouse or a 
sacralized book repository. In the LDL repertoire, the library designed for learn¬ 
ing is ideologically constructed as the library of the 21st century. Bennett writes 
authoritatively and persuasively to convince the library community that this new 
paradigm should supersede all models for library planning and design; the data 
and discussion of his research presented in the CLIR report Libraries Designed 
for Learning (CLIR 2003) are used effectively to build his case. 

Over time, a dialogical process is enacted predominantly in the texts by 
Beagle and Bennett that constitute a progression of coherent explanations for 
the need to plan and design academic library services and spaces in response to 
the new conditions of the digital age (Beagle, 1999, 2004, 2009; Bennett 
2006), to “the unique management challenges and demands of information 
technology” (Beagle 1999), to the focus on information literacy in the practice 
of academic librarianship (Beagle 2009; Bennett 2008) and to changing trends 
in teaching and learning approaches in higher education that focus on leamer- 
centeredness (Beagle 2009; Bennett, 2006). 
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Construction of the “Academic Library as Learning Place” 
Order of Discourse 

The respective visions of Beagle and Bennett converge to construct the over¬ 
arching concept of the academic library as a space and place for learning. This 
concept is enacted in a model of the academic library as a digital age commons 
appointed with high tech facilities and services for information access, informa¬ 
tion management and information use that contribute to information and 
knowledge production. The purpose of the academic library as commons is to 
provide a learning place aligned with the trend in higher-education toward 
learner-centered practices (Beagle 2009; Bennett 2008) as such it caters pri¬ 
marily to an undergraduate student population. 

Constructed as an object of discourse, the academic library as learning 
place provides not only access to traditional and emerging tools for the dis¬ 
semination of knowledge but also adequate and updated spaces to support col¬ 
laborative knowledge work. An order of discourse has thus been formed 
through the convergence of the three interpretative repertoires present in the 
research corpus. Figure 2 illustrates the constitution of the “academic library as 
learning place” (ALLP) order of discourse in the sample of texts studied. 


Academic Library as Learning Place order of discourse 


IC repertoire LC repertoire 


Beagle-99 / Beagle-04 \ 

Halbert-99 / 


\ 


. . . ... 



,.•*** Beagle-09 

Bennett-08 #/ 

/ /A 

ennett-03 \ 

\ 





'**• 




Bennett-06 

LDL repertoire 



Figure 2: Constitution of the Academic Library as Learning Place Order of Discourse 
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Interpretation 
For Talja(1999), 

“the aim of discourse analysis is not only to identify interpretative rep¬ 
ertoires, but to point out the power and influence of particular narra¬ 
tives and to analyze their potential societal and institutional functions 
and effects”. 

Therefore, in order to understand the effects of discourse on social practices 
related to academic libraries, it is of importance to recognize the agency of 
Beagle and Bennett in the translation of the IC, LC and LDL interpretative rep¬ 
ertoires into the re-conceptualization of the academic library as a learning 
place. At the discursive level, a community of discourse has emerged where 
practitioners have contributed to the growth of the literature on information 
commons, learning commons, and library spaces designed for learning. An¬ 
other effect of discourse has been the construction of the IC and LC brands 
with “the library designed for learning” functioning as a brand mantra. The 
physical enactment of the ALLP discourse is perhaps the most noticeable ef¬ 
fect of this discourse. The remodeling and construction of library facilities into 
information and learning commons is a direct outcome of the implementation 
of the IC and LC conceptual models at many North American universities. 

The ALLP discourse is inserted in a process of diffusion of irmovation in 
the area of academic library planning and design where the model of the com¬ 
mons is constructed as the innovation. Only six years after the publication of 
Beagle’s (1999) seminal article, Albanese wrote “the concept of an informa¬ 
tion commons or learning commons has been the buzz for the last five years in 
talking about the new wave of academic libraries” (2006). A rapid survey of 
the literature on academic libraries published since 2000 shows that a growing 
number of journal articles have discussed the concepts and models for aca¬ 
demic libraries advocated by Beagle, Bennett, Halbert and Tramdack (Bailey 
and Tierney 2002; MacWhiimie 2002; Malenfant 2006; Spencer 2006; Roberts 
2007; Halbert 2010; Lippincott 2010). A discourse community exists of prac¬ 
titioner-writers who have contributed to the diffusion of the IC and LC models 
and the evolution of the discourse on libraries as learning places. Adding to the 
academic librarianship community’s knowledge base on library commons, 
three monographs have been published that offer extensive guidelines for the 
implementation of information and learning commons (Beagle, 2006), case 
studies of information commons (Bailey and Tierney 2008), and a field guide 
to information commons (Forrest and Halbert 2009). As proof that this dis¬ 
course has an international reach, there are more and more articles reporting on 
information and learning commons outside the geographic boundaries of 
Northern America, for example, Watson (2007) from England, Degwitz (2007) 
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from Germany, Mountifield (2003) from New Zealand, and the English lan¬ 
guage abstracts for a number of articles published in Chinese in the e-joumal 
Da xue tu shu guan xue bao (Journal of Academic Libraries) that are accessi¬ 
ble from <http://en.cnki.com.cn/> demonstrate that the trend is far from being 
a Western world phenomenon. 

Case studies published between 1999 and 2009 provide ample documenta¬ 
tion of the remodeling or construction of many library buildings called informa¬ 
tion or learning commons as well as other transformations that include ad¬ 
ministrative reorganization and creation of new services. The websites of 
North American academic libraries offer a dazzling array of photographs de¬ 
picting improved and new facilities designated as commons which provide ob¬ 
servable evidence of the physical effects the ALLP discourse has had on the 
transformation of the academic library landscape and on library spaces. 
Whether this phenomenon can be directly attributed to the texts by Beagle 
(1999, 2004), Halbert (1999), and Tramdack (1999) included in the corpus 
might be difficult to ascertain. Nevertheless, a practical handbook by Beagle 
(2006) and a monograph edited by Halbert with Forrest (Forrest and Halbert, 
2009) are included in the catalog of numerous academic libraries. Other evi¬ 
dence in the literature shows that the authors studied are regarded as experts on 
library commons. Bailey and Tierney (2002) believe that in their 1999 articles 
Beagle, Halbert and Tramdack collectively provided roadmaps for incorporat¬ 
ing information commons in academic library environments. Beagle (1999) is 
oft quoted, most recently by Seal (2010) and Lippincott (2010) in reference to 
the initial and “classic” definition of the IC. Bennett, in turn, is cited in discus¬ 
sions of learning commons; in fact Seal (2010) presents Bennett as a “noted 
expert on library learning spaces”. Roberts (2007), who advocates the learning 
commons as place as a “center of community” on campus where technology 
and space design emphasize knowledge creation, repeatedly refers to Bennett’s 
report for CLIR (CLIR 2003). 


Critical Analysis 


Branding the academic library as commons 

Branding is a marketing tool which aims at constructing an identity for a pro¬ 
duct to capture the minds of customers with what makes it special and unique 
(Dempsey 2004). The concept of branding the library was originally imported 
into librarianship during the 1990s. A flurry of relatively recent articles in the 
LIS literature demonstrates the currency of the topic for library practice 
(Dempsey 2004; Stimson 2007). According to Stimson (2007), “a library 
brand has been defined as ‘all the things that come to mind, all the expecta¬ 
tions they have, when they hear the word library’, and how you wish people to 
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perceive your library.” Through Beagle’s narrative, the Information Commons 
and the Learning Commons are constructed as brands of libraries for which 
Bennett’s felicitous coining of the expression library designed for learning 
(Bennett 2003) functions perfectly as a brand mantra or “tagline” (Stimson 
2007). Altogether, the effect of the discourse developed in the corpus studied 
is the construction of a new corporate identity of the academic library for the 
2L‘ century. The diffusion of these two brands has been effective as the in¬ 
formation and learning commons models have been adopted by many aca¬ 
demic libraries in North America and around the world and the labels informa¬ 
tion commons and learning commons have been used by many institutions 
when re-naming their libraries. 


The silent metaphorization of the library as business 

Prima facie. Beagle’s “Conceptualizing an Information Commons” (1999) pro¬ 
vides general guidelines for change; however, introduced implicitly in Bea¬ 
gle’s discourse is the undeveloped theme of the library as business. This is 
made possible by the interdiscursive relationship with the discourse of man¬ 
agement unequivocally established by Beagle (1999) when he introduces the 
concept of Strategic Alignment to justify the evolution of academic libraries. 
Yet, while adopting and adapting Henderson and Venkatraman’s theory. Bea¬ 
gle leaves out of his argument the fundamental assumption at the origin of the 
Strategic Alignment model as it was described by its creators: “[Assumption] 
one, economic performance is directly related to the ability of management to 
create a strategic fit between the position of an organization in the competitive 
product-market arena and the design of an appropriate administrative structure 
to support its execution” (Henderson and Venkatraman 1999). 

For Henderson and Venkatraman (1999), strategic fit is a business goal 
which exists in response to the pressures of the market economy. They argue 
that “the inability to realize value from I/T [information technology] invest¬ 
ments is, in part due to the lack of alignment between the business and I/T 
strategies of organizations” (Henderson and Venkatraman 1999). They pro¬ 
pose that for an organization or firm to remain competitive, strategic fit should 
be extended from the business domain to include the information technology 
domain. In light of this, what does it mean then that in Beagle’s argument con¬ 
cepts of business domain, market/marketplace, and competition are made to 
disappear while there remain only mentions of “customer service” delivery and 
of the maximization of “fiscal resources”? (Beagle 1999). Is it possible that, as 
in many instances in which a theory is imported from one domain into another. 
Beagle selected out elements that did not fit with his vision of the academic li¬ 
brary as organization nor, for that matter, with the traditional vision of the li¬ 
brary as an altruistic non-profit service organization? 
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Interpretation of the contents of Beagle’s text suggests that the library’s 
business domain is located within that of “the larger institution” that is educa¬ 
tion related. Indeed, the library as Information Commons where the IC is de¬ 
scribed as an instructional space (Beagle 1999) is in the business of teaching. 
However, in texts written at a later date, a refocusing of the discourse follows 
new educational trends; the library becomes oriented towards learning (Beagle 
2004, 2009; Bennett 2008). This discursive activity fits in with universities’ 
marketing strategies that promote student-centered education; it ensures the 
alignment of the academic library’s corporate image and taglines with those of 
the institution. 

In the discourse activated in Beagle’s texts, the metaphorization “library = 
business,” which parallels the marketization of higher education, is suppressed 
but implicitly understood. A 2006 study, supported by the Center for Facilities 
Research of the Higher Education Facilities Officers, showed that the brick- 
and-mortar academic library placed second as a facility that is “extremely or 
very important” in students’ university selection decision process (Cain and 
Reynolds 2006). From a market perspective, such findings imply that if the 
university’s goal is to secure a competitive edge over other universities and 
colleges, then the library has to keep a competitive advantage in terms of the 
services it offers not only to its community but to prospective students and 
faculty that the university may want to attract. In this context, strategic align¬ 
ment becomes more than the information technology management issue de¬ 
scribed by Beagle (1999); it becomes a marketing issue and the buildings de¬ 
signed or redesigned to accommodate new facilities and services come to per¬ 
form as marketing tools for the institution. 

“Prominent library changes, such as a building renovation, provide the 
perfect opportunity to re-examine the library ‘brand’ ... and try to po¬ 
sition the library relative to the competition (other information re¬ 
sources and services) favorably in users’ minds. In the case of a building 
renovation, the branding process can also influence decision-making 
regarding new building spaces, library services and collections” (Stim- 
son 2007). 

Treatment of Space Design in the ALLP Discourse 

While architecture and design can be used to reinforce a brand’s image, when 
Beagle and Bennett set off to discuss the planning and design of learning- 
centered academic libraries they produce lists of desired spaces and examples 
of space diagrams with sketches of furniture arrangement, floor plans, and 
photographs from successful library spaces (Bennett 2006, figs. 4-7 and Bea¬ 
gle 2009, figs. 6-9). Such exemplars provide primarily a catalog of forms, 
styles, and architectural details that have a limited usefulness for librarians in 
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practice because they do not provide sufficient and adequate information for 
developing design concepts. Designing a library building with comfortable and 
user-friendly spaces consists of much more than enclosing and dressing up 
spaces that have been organized into a functional diagram drawn by a library 
planning and design team. “Design is about the creation of form that integrates 
aesthetic intention, functional performance and material durability into a spa¬ 
tial entity” (Shih 2004). However, the academic library as learning place dis¬ 
course fails to provide a discussion of library building design from a holistic 
perspective that would encompass form and function as well as comfort (en¬ 
vironmental qualities) and delight (aesthetic intentions). Instead, the texts ana¬ 
lyzed project an image of architectural design as being an elementary matter of 
form simply following function subordinated to ideals of service that seems to 
pervade much of the literature on library planning and design. 

Notwithstanding the use of the descriptors “architecture and building” in 
the bibliographic descriptions for articles written by Beagle (1999), Bennett 
(2006), Halbert (1999) and Tramdack (1999), in these texts the writers discuss 
the design of new library services more extensively than the building design 
attributes of the different versions of academic library they propose. The 
treatment of library design issues focuses on the types of library spaces that are 
needed to accommodate activities, the objects and equipment that populate 
those spaces and operational needs. This approach is characteristic of a vision 
of library design and planning as facilities management; it dwells on the spe¬ 
cifics of a space program where the building is a behavior setting reduced to its 
non-psychological components — a behavior setting is defined as “a bounded 
space that is constructed and defined through two sets of components, psycho¬ 
logical and non-psychologicar (Holloway and Hubbard, 2001) (author’s em¬ 
phasis). 

Interestingly enough, Bennett (2006) deplores that “the knowledge base 
that guides library space planning is ... poorly balanced, tilted heavily towards 
library operations”. He makes a step in the right direction when he identifies 
the cognitive values present in traditional library buildings designed in the id¬ 
iom of churches (2006). According to Bennett (2006), the cognitive values that 
draw people to a place are coherence, legibility, complexity and mystery; 
however, he does not show how those values might relate to the design of 
learning places. Beagle, Halbert, and Tramdack as well fall short of discussing 
the role of psychological factors and place making in their discourse on the in¬ 
formation and learning commons. 


Place-making and the ALLP Discourse 

The ALLP discourse tends to address what is known through the mind about a 
library — its role and location on campus and the functions of spaces and their 
contents; but it fails to address what is known about the library as place 
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Goal 

Reference 

Exerts a significant presence on campus 

Beagle, 2009 

Most powerful community builder on campus 

Bennett, 2006 

Serves as a bub or locus of all sorts of activities 

Tramdack, 1999 

Align tbe library building with tbe basic educational mission of tbe 
university. 

Bennett, 2006 

Design a space that is deeply responsive to tbe institutional mission 

Bennett, 2008 

Intellectual environment where curiosity, creativity, and lifelong 
learning are sparked and nurtured 

Tramdack, 1999 

Design space with a focus on student learning 

Beagle, 2009 

Considers tbe importance of the social dimensions of learning 

Bennett, 2003 

Acknowledge the role of food in social dimension of learning 

Bennett, 2006 

Incorporate working spaces that facilitate integrated IC activities, 
including collaborative learning 

Tramdack, 1999 

Design with information literacy instructional possibilities in mind 

Beagle, 2009 

Organize work spaces and service delivery around the integrated 
digital environment 

Beagle, 1999 

Design networked collaborative learning environments that parallel 
the new corporate environments students will be competing within 
and where group process can shape knowledge 

Beagle, 1999 

Design to accommodate changes in or the growth of library 
instruction programs 

Bennett, 2003 

Design to accommodate non-library-operations 

Bennett, 2003 


Table 6: Design Goals for a Learning Library 


through the senses. From the perspective of an architect, it is frustrating that 
this discourse does not address issues of place-making. One of the goals of ar¬ 
chitecture is to create a physical/material place; but a place can also be ar¬ 
chitecturally created in the imagination or remembered in memories. The ALLP 
discourse seems to indicate that in the imagination of library managers and li¬ 
brarians the library designed for learning ought to be a place that embodies a 
culture of learning and that the brick-and-mortar library should be designed in 
such a way that its users can experience learning. Apart from the usual listing 
of tasks, activities, and behaviors associated with what has come to be viewed 
as learning, there is no discussion of what the experience of learning may be in 
a particular architectural space. 
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Space Type 

Description 

Reference 

General information and 
referral desk 

functions as first point of contact and 
general help center 

Beagle, 1999 

Computer lab 

on the first floor of the library 
near the reference department 

Beagle, 2004 

Beagle, 2009 

Instruction rooms/ 
electronic classrooms 

networked and flexible 

Beagle, 1999 

Bennett, 200 

Support space(s) for 
library staffs activities 

for instructional activities in information 
literacy and staff development 

Bennett, 2003 

Group study 

networked collaborative learning 

Beagle, 1999 

spaces/rooms 

environments where group process can 
shape knowledge 

Bennett, 2006 

Individual study spaces 

individual carrels 

Beagle, 1999 

Social spaces 

comfortable seating spaces 

role of food in the social dimension of 
learning 

Beagle, 1999 

Bennett, 2006 

Table 7: Spatial Needs for 

a Learning Library 



To provide a demonstration of the weaknesses of the discourse elaborated in 
the corpus in terms of helping to conceive of the “library as learning place” in 
terms of place, the author’s experience as an architect was used to extract from 
the research corpus the skeleton of a hypothetical architectural program. Using 
canonical architectural programming categories, goals, needs, and con-cepts 
were derived from the information contained in the eight texts analyzed (for an 
excellent primer on architectural programming see Cherry 1999). Fi-nally, 
based solely on the researcher’s interpretation of the texts’ contents, a project 
statement was drafted (design problem) for the design of an academic library 
as learning place. Results of this exercise are presented below in Ta-bles 6-8 
and in Figure 3. 

The results of the texts’ content analysis for programming purposes only 
permitted the researcher to extract a few conceptual requirements. In regard to 
psychological components of design, nothing more useful is offered in the 
texts than the vague notion that in order to learn students needs to study and 
for that they require spaces for quiet individual study and spaces for collabora¬ 
tive/group study. Concepts associated with spatial qualities and the sense of 
place in terms of the environmental qualities and mood or ambiance that would 
foster learning are found to be sorely missing in the project statement; this re¬ 
flects an important gap existing in the ALLP discourse. 
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Concept type 

Description 

Reference 

Form and Image 
Meaning 

The library building will “exert a 
significant presence across campus” 

Beagle, 2009 

Image 

Symbolism 

Building design will reflect the library’s 
role as a “powerful community builder on 
campus” and “express the unity of 
knowledge that that underlies the idea of 
the university.” 

Bennett, 2006 

Image 

Purpose 

The library building will provide an 
environment deeply responsive to the 
educational mission of the institution 

Tramdack, 1999 

Psychological factors 

The library building will provide an 
environment “where curiosity, creativity, 
and lifelong learning are sparked and 
nurtured.” 

Tramdack, 1999 

Image 

The library environment will aim to 
provide a parallel to “the new corporate 
environments students will be competing 
within” after leaving the university. 

Beagle, 1999 

Table 8: Concepts for 

a Learning Library 


Architectural Problem Statement 

The library building will have a significant presence on campus and reflect the library’s 
role as a powerful community builder. The building design will provide an environment 
deeply responsive to the educational mission of the institution where curiosity creativity 
and lifelong learning are sparked and nurtured. The library environment will aim to pro¬ 
vide a parallel to the new corporate environments students will be competing within af¬ 
ter leaving the university. Space design will reflect a focus on student learning that 
shows an understanding of the social dimension of learning and acknowledges the role 
of food in social interactions. Provision of adequate learning environments will reflect 
the need to comfortably accommodate individual and collaborative learning practices 
supported by a variety of networked spaces organized for work, study, service delivery, 
and information literacy instruction. Space design will incorporate the flexibility needed 
to accommodate changes in the future uses of spaces. 


Figure 3: Statement of the Design Problem 
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Conclusion 

Since the mid 1990s, the discourse developed in seminal texts from the aca¬ 
demic library planning and design literature promotes information commons, 
learning commons and libraries designed for learning as the new facilities and 
services that respond to student-centered educational trends and to the needs of 
students and educators in our changing digital environment. Discursive activity 
effectively constructs the library designed for learning as a brand mantra use¬ 
ful to market the models of the information and the learning commons while 
conforming to the spirit of the A2K philosophy. This discourse has provided 
academic library administrators and librarians with a new corporate identity 
for the academic library. With time, the diffusion of this discourse throughout 
the professional community has resulted in the adoption of information and 
learning commons models for the construction of new and remodeled library 
facilities that provide innovative library services. In effect, the expansive lit¬ 
erature that has been produced on the topic of library commons contains “a 
great deal of descriptive research documenting the specifics of [the informa¬ 
tion commons trend]” (Halbert 2010). 

Yet, in the professional discourse on the learning commons, there remains 
to be included a meaningful discussion of the role that library architecture and 
environmental design may have in supporting the library’s mission to facilitate 
learning and access to knowledge. It is alarming that existing discussions con¬ 
centrate on high tech information infrastructures and on space planning aspects 
of the library — such as floor plans and furnishings - and fail to consider the 
psychological role architecture can play in the way users experience the library 
and its sense of place. As a result, generic spatial configurations have become 
a standard feature of learning commons; yet, should not librarians question the 
appropriateness of jumping on the bandwagon and buying trendy models 
wholesale? How does the one-stop shopping information helpdesk work out in 
practice? It is meant to centralize check out, reference service, orientation and 
sometimes other non-library services offered at this point. The design of this 
multipurpose counter has been advocated to serve information and learning 
commons as a magnet in the middle of a vast reconfigurable multiuse space 
where an archipelago of computer-islands stands for a vamped-up lab. Some¬ 
times, this configuration works but at other times it does not. As if proof were 
needed that something is amiss with the cookie-cutter or pattern book ap¬ 
proach to library design, some (to remain unnamed) academic libraries have 
had to remediate to the shortcomings of the central help desk in their newly 
opened learning commons. 

Knowledge gaps still exist in the existing discourse; it fails to help aca¬ 
demic librarians think about the library as learning place in experiential terms. 
It would be more useful for all those involved in academic library planning 
and design if librarians discussed in greater depth what they mean by learning 
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in the context and physical environment of the library. The information com¬ 
mons model aimed to propose a one stop-shopping environment supporting the 
transformation of information into knowledge into final product (Church 
2005); it originally had a strong focus on high-tech information infrastructures 
and instructional spaces dedicated to information literacy. In the learning com¬ 
mons, learning is expected to happen from without the confines of the in¬ 
formation literacy classroom; however, what learning means and who does the 
learning remain vague in the existing discourse. In the library environment, is 
learning a mental state? Or, is it a set of desirable outcomes of some type of 
activity? Does is correspond to identifiable behaviors? How does learning in 
the library feel to students? To faculty? To librarians themselves? These are a 
few of the questions research will need to answer. 

Future research needs to move into the field if one is to understand how 
users of learning commons experience them as space and place. Ethnographic 
and phenomenological approaches should be used to study various categories 
of users including students, faculty and library staff Qualitative research 
methods including contextual task analysis, questionnaires, interviews, focus 
groups, participant observation and user studies yield rich and varied data 
while inductive methods of analysis can provide an understanding of the users’ 
lived experience. 

Research is also needed to understand the library as learning place from 
the perspective of architecture, environment and behavior studies. Post occu¬ 
pancy evaluation techniques from the fields of architecture and environment 
behavior applied to case studies of existing library buildings should be made 
by interdisciplinary teams of librarians, architects and environmental psy¬ 
chologists; thus, the study of data from existing library buildings could support 
evidence-based library planning and design. Given the current obsession with 
efficacy measurement and evaluation, such as the evaluation of facility im¬ 
provement on library usage and learning outcomes, it might be useful in the fu¬ 
ture to integrate such techniques into library evaluation practices. 

It is hoped that in the future, by approaching library design from the mixed 
perspectives of architecture and human geography, ecological psychology, and 
environment and behavior studies, library managers and librarians could begin 
to free themselves from some of the conceptual constraints that limit their ap¬ 
proach to academic library design. They would then be able to envision imagina¬ 
tive spaces to build the academic library of the future as a place where users 
can experience knowledge as alive. 
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Introduction 

Until 2001, people in Porto, Portugal could only visit or borrow books from 
one library - Sao Lazaro - located where the historical centre and the eastern 
end of the city meet. Then, a new building, the Almeida Garrett Library, was 
designed and placed in an almost equidistant position between the historical 
centre and the western zone. Both buildings and their reading atmospheres are 
quite different. Readers and professionals tend to compare them. And so the 
question arises: how do two different architectural spaces shape reading prac¬ 
tices, even though they are inserted in the same city and serving potentially 
similar readers? The question sought to explore the interaction between people 
and space, in other words, how a space provided for reading may be appropri¬ 
ated, how it shapes reading practices, and, what social relations are performed 
in such reading spaces. 

Buildings tend to reflect both public reading and local cultural policies, 
even though the use of the space may alter and circumvent the programmed in¬ 
stitutional aims. This analysis of space usage takes into account such policies 
and actual reading practices, along with their meanings and emotions. Social 
issues such as class, gender, ethnicity, age and power relationships provided a 
context for this analysis. As the public services and public buildings were ana¬ 
lyzed, a research approach was designed to place reading in the context of ur¬ 
ban public space, urban conviviality and the importance of democratic places 
for encounter and discovery. 


Theoretical Framework 

The places where one chooses to read are expected to provide a certain level of 
comfort and privacy. From the space where one reads one builds mental spaces 
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for mentally intense activities. Defining space was the first step in building a 
theory on the interaction of people in the course of reading and space. 

With respect to space and social life Lefebvre writes: 

“[Social] space is not a thing among other things, nor a product among 
other products; rather it subsumes things produced, and encompasses 
their interrelationships in their coexistence and simultaneity — (relative) 
order and/or (relative) disorder. ... Itself the outcome of past actions, 
social space permits fresh actions to occur, while suggesting others 
and prohibiting yet others” (Lefebvre 1991). 

Synthetically, Lefebvre posits that space is, simultaneously, the product of so¬ 
cial practices, as well as of economic, political and scientific representations - 
“the representations of space” - and a set of cultural codes conveying images, 
mythical narrations, cultural symbolic expressions — or “the representational 
spaces” (ibid). 

From his Marxist perspective, space as a commodity, is both a product and 
the means of production of social relations. The naturally perceived, visual, ab¬ 
stract and yet reified character of space, easily surfaces. Space is engendered 
by and reflects power relations. So, appropriated space must also be consid¬ 
ered and not only the space of property. While unveiling that social relations 
exist only in and through space, this framework stresses the importance of 
space use and its qualitative properties, promoting not only the knowledge of 
space, but also a critique of its use. 


Space, Visibility and Space Legibility 

The constant bombardment of images, characteristic of our times, obscures the 
contribution that social relations have in producing and reproducing space. Be¬ 
ing an abstract concept, space is a difficult theme to address through discourse. 
To overcome this abstraction, rhetorical devices, such as metaphors, are used 
in everyday speech requiring analysis in order to understand their deeper 
meanings. Technicist or purely aesthetic approaches disregard content, favor¬ 
ing vision from, but not a reflection on space. Lefebvre’s triadic model, inter¬ 
connecting space as perceived-conceived-lived, allows for a holistic, combined 
focus on form, structure and function. 


Space, Property and Spatial Appropriation 

The concept of appropriation is central to Certeau’s thought (1984) since peo¬ 
ple may behave in different ways within a single place and may eventually 
transform the place. Certeau also claims that space, as seized by vision, may 
conceal more than it may reveal. So, everyday life spatial practices should be 
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addressed rather as “a specific form of operations {ways of operating)” which 
favors “another spatiality (an anthropological, poetic and mythic experience 
of space)”. Instead, kinesthesis and emotions need to be brought together to 
feel the created space. 

To understand how appropriation is performed, the concepts of strategy 
and tactics are advanced. Use is opposed to consumption: the latter is tied to 
those with the power to impose an order on culture, to commercialize pro¬ 
ducts; the former is tied to persistent practices, the everyday life rases of those 
using the products, resistance and maneuvering. In a dynamic network of 
power relations, different interests and desires may lead to unreasonable uses 
of a predefined space. How space is used may be more relevant, then, than 
what is used. Strategy is a calculus of force-relationships made possible by 
conceptually isolating a subject, with will and power (institution, city, enter¬ 
prise) from the environment. Strategy asks for a place circumscribed as a 
proper — of one’s own - from where to operate rationally, connecting to or op¬ 
posing the external environment (ibid). Tactics is the calculated action of those 
who, lacking a proper, use the place of others. “In short, a tactic is the art of 
the weak”, a movement within the enemy’s panoptical field of vision” (ibid). 

This methodological framework allows researchers to overcome an exclu¬ 
sive or excessive focus on homogenization and repression, and to understand 
what real people really do. 


Place and Action 

According to Certeau, while “space occurs as the effect produced by the opera¬ 
tions that orient it, situate it, temporize it, and make it function in a polyvalent 
unity of conflictual programs or contractual proximities”, “place is a practiced 
space”. The discourse on travelling oscillates between either seeing or going, 
while the discourse on walking, through an apartment or street, centers around 
trajectories. A method for reading, the making of space and place is therefore 
proposed, along with references to a pre-established geography. 

In an analogy between walking, reading a text or narrating a story, the nar¬ 
rative’s role is directed to surpassing the illegibility of space and focusing on a 
“theatre of the legitimacy for effective actions”. The region — a “space created 
by an interaction” — is to be taken as the unit of analysis, morphology is to be 
set aside, and pragmatics and syntax to be applied to “programs or series of 
practices through which space is appropriated”. 

These combined perspectives of social space in relation to practices and to 
negotiation or conflict are particularly fruitful in times and situations where 
spaces are becoming increasingly polyvalent. And more so, as the perspective 
of readers themselves and their protagonism, is fundamental to a commitment 
to intervention and social change. 
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Methodology 


The next concern was to link facts to processes, individuals to social relations, 
through a reflexive approach that would take into account the social contexts 
of their occurrence. Another concern was to create intersubjectivity among 
subjects and objects of knowledge through dialogue by focusing on theories of 
self, their values and meanings and on their actual practices and discourses 
(Donmoyer 2000). An integrated, qualitative approach was designed, directed 
at the social actors’ actual practices and their interpretation (Blumer 1969; 
Geertz 1975). 

For each site analysis, Burawoy’s Extended Case Method (1998) was 
adopted. This method privileges the transferability of knowledge produced 
from singular situations, as opposed to the traditional concept of generalizability, 
tied to the statistical analysis of extensive quantitative data from several cases. 
Just as an individual may learn from vicarious experiences, so may people 
learn from single cases, given the fittingness of conclusions. This main advan¬ 
tage of this method is a combination of in-depth analysis with context inser¬ 
tion, linking the unique to the whole society, thus providing for rich interpreta¬ 
tions. Later, each case’s data was compared in a table for a simpler visual 
perception of similarities and differences. 

Seeking strong ethnographic support, observation (Seale 2004) and in- 
depth semi-structured interview techniques (Kvale 1996) were applied. Theo¬ 
retical samples were constructed according to the perceived social diversity 
(class, gender, age, education, ethnicity, disabilities). Twenty-eight users, two 
library managers, one assistant librarian, the maintenance supervisor, and the 
architect were interviewed in Almeida Garrett (AG). In Sao Lazaro (SL), in¬ 
terviews were conducted with twenty-two users, two managers and three archi¬ 
tects. Young children were analysed through informal conversations with them 
and their relatives and through drawings done by them on “what is a library” 
(Eder and Fingerson 2002). Field work in AG was conducted between the end 
of 2008 and mid 2010, while in SL it was done during February and March 
2008 and from May to July 2010. The buildings were analyzed aesthetically 
and functionally as was their urban insertion. 

A commitment to the intentionality of the constructed object and the pur¬ 
poses of the research, the authors assume favoring the provision of democratic 
spaces for public reading as a relevant public service (Haraway 1991). They 
also assume that such spaces are to be enjoyed for conviviality, culture, lei¬ 
sure, information or learning by all citizens alike. 
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The City as Context 

In terms of population, Porto is the second largest city in Portugal, with over 
260,000 inhabitants. It spreads along on the right bank of the Douro River, 
where the river meets the ocean. An Atlantic climate which is humid and mod¬ 
erate with some cool nights wraps the city. Frequent rainfall and mist, mostly 
in the mornings, are characteristics of the cooler seasons. The city is his¬ 
torically renowned for its local and international trade, particularly the port 
wine business. Today, Porto reveals an important but persistent trait: it has 
been losing population since the 1960s, especially young people who migrate 
to surrounding municipalities where housing is cheaper. 



Figure 1: Porto and the location of the two libraries 

As a cohort, the elderly of Porto exceed the national average. Ageing is par¬ 
ticularly noticeable in the progressively abandoned historical centre (Se, S. Ni- 
colau, Vitoria and Miragaia parishes). In Porto, small families predominate 
(67%) and people living alone (18%) outnumber those in neighboring mu¬ 
nicipalities, both indicators registered a noticeable growth in the 1990s. A 
similar comparison can be made with regard to childless or mono-parental 
families (Pereira 2005, 2006). Economic life presents an internal differentia¬ 
tion and a singularity: 70.4% of the economically active are employed in the 
tertiary sector, compared to 40% in the North Region. 


1 All quantitative data is taken from the 1991 census. 
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The last decades have witnessed a process of de-industrialization, while 
the middle-class maintained considerable relative weight. Significant changes 
have occurred during the period 1981-1991. In 1991, the entrepreneurial small 
bourgeoisie accounted for 35.6% (42.6% in 1981) of the population; intellectual 
and scientific professionals accounted for 13.2% of the population (14.2% in 
1981); those occupied as industrial workers represented 27% of the population 
(as against 19.9% in 1981). Porto is now a “city of clerks and service workers, 
with a remarkable presence of members of the intellectual and scientific petite 
bourgeoisie as well as managers” (Pereira 2006). 

Social housing projects, built around previous city limits, became the des¬ 
tination for those who were forced to leave the city centre. These are mainly 
the less educated workers. These housing projects represent the younger face 
of the city and are tied to industry. The older face being the historical centre 
and Campanha, both of which have higher population densities. The unemploy¬ 
ment rate is 6.9% which is higher than the rest of the country. In terms of un¬ 
employment rates, the old city and Campanha account for 8% and 10% re¬ 
spectively and the metropolitan area, 6%. Precarious jobs provide employment 
for about 15% of the population. Persons engaged in qualified professional ac¬ 
tivities are unevenly distributed across the parishes. 

In terms of education, 14.8% of Porto’s population holds a university de¬ 
gree — this is a higher rate than the rest of the country and nearby rural areas. 
These credentials are again unevenly distributed, higher qualifications range 
from almost 30% to only 3% or 5% in different parishes. Among women 
working for a wage, 21% have higher education. Of those living in the histori¬ 
cal centre, half of them went to primary school only. The basic illiteracy rate in 
Porto is 4.3%, whereas the national level is 8.6%. In the historical centre it is 
6% and in Campanha it is 7.8%. In terms of ownership of books in homes, 
40% of families have between 10 to 30 books at home. This equates with the 
percentage of the population that represents the most economically fragile. 
10% have no books at home; and, an intermediate group, 28% of the popula¬ 
tion has between 31 to 100 books in their homes. Those owning more than 
500 books are predominantly intellectuals and professionals in the sciences. It 
should be noted that “a strong domesticity of practices (free time routines and 
receptive domestic leisure)” is to be found (Pereira 2006). 

The socially depressed areas of the historical centre and Campanha ac¬ 
count for a voting preference to the left, with few persons from these areas vot¬ 
ing right-wing. Nevogilde votes predominantly to the right. Other parishes 
vote to the centre, centre/left. 

In terms of religious beliefs and practices, 80% declared that they were 
Catholic. Among these, 29% do not attend institutional rituals, about a third on 
occasion, many preferring to pray individually. 
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Figure 2: S. Lazaro Library, main fa9ade (RSC) 


Results and Discussion 

Urban insertion 

Sao Lazaro Public Library 

Since 1841, the Municipal Library of Sao Lazaro has occupied a two-storied 
baroque building dating from the end of the 18th century. Formerly, the build¬ 
ing housed the Santo Antonio convent. The building is located in the parish of 
Bonfim, near the historical centre and it is also close to the most economically 
disadvantaged zones (Campanha and the historical centre). The Municipal Li¬ 
brary of Sao Lazaro was one of the first public libraries in Portugal. Histori¬ 
cally, it is tied to the 19th century Liberal revolution, when the properties of 
religious orders were confiscated, including their rich libraries. As a conse¬ 
quence of Porto’s strategic role in the Wars, several men of importance de¬ 
manded that the winning sovereign, Pedro IV, create a library in the town. 
Among these men were lecturers and members of the Royal Academy of Mer¬ 
chant Navy and Commerce, a predecessor to the University of Porto (Santos 
2006). Joao Baptista Ribeiro, Director of the School of Arts and the painter of 
a portrait of King Pedro IV, was one of the men who petitioned for the library. 
Several of the early librarians were recruited from the Academy. The library 
was officially inaugurated in 1842, on the first anniversary of victory over the 
Absolutists (Bruno 1906). The Royal Decree establishing the library stated that 
is was conceived as a “complement to the instruction system” (Biblioteca 
Piiblica Municipal do Porto 1984). In 1876 it became a municipal institution. 

According to the original purpose, the exterior is austere, massive, with a 
pitched tiled roof and a central patio. The walls are painted white and the 
openings are framed with darkened granite. The building is in a reasonable 
state of conservation, especially the main fa 9 ade and the part that is on Rodri¬ 
gues de Freitas Av. Other fa 9 ades had several volumetric additions over time 
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eventually turning the whole into an impenetrable structure. Architectural in¬ 
terventions, according to the needs of the day, have been carried out at differ¬ 
ent times by several architectural teams. The main entrance is located opposite 
to the Sao Lazaro garden, from which the building takes its popular designa¬ 
tion. The central front door on D. Joao IV St. may be reached through a narrow 
side-walk. A lateral door, in Morgado de Mateus St., gives way to the audito¬ 
rium on the upper floor. 



Figure 3: S. Lazaro Garden, facing the library entrance (RSC) 

The well-used gated garden may be reached from any side. Groups of elderly 
men may be seen there during the day, frequently playing cards. When one 
looks at the complex, there is no apparent relation, not even visually, between 
the garden and the library. The architect who was interviewed declared: “The 
inside-outside relation has always been despised” in spite of being “a library 
with public access; the relation to the city should be relevant” (Tasso de 
Sousa). Another admitted that the urban insertion into the library’s space did 
not bother him because “a library’s time is not public, it belongs to those 
working there who have to know what they’re dealing with” (Joao Carreira). 

The initial plans for the building aimed at creating a cultural, scientific and 
leisure complex, including a museum, the library and the Arts School. It was 
also envisioned that there would be exhibitions of plants used locally in agri¬ 
culture, arts and pharmacy in the opposite garden (Biblioteca Publica Munici¬ 
pal do Porto 1933). 

The library is easily accessed by public transportation. 

The Almeida Garrett Public Library 

The new library was built closer to the western area of the city, in the parish of 
Massarelos. It is about a fifteen minutes walk from the other library. This is a 
more modem centre, the preferred location for the headquarters of service 
businesses and it is less than double the distance from the historical centre. In 
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2001, a ten year-old project was begun, taking advantage of the financial op¬ 
portunities provided by Porto’s nomination as the European Capital of Culture. 



Figure 4: ‘Spring’ statue (RSC) 

The new building was inserted in the city’s largest public park, Palacio de 
Cristal , with an area of approximately O.lkm^. The recently re-qualified gar¬ 
den maintains its romantic layout of paths and the cultivation of important 
vegetable species. This vegetation includes a multitude of magnificent sized 
centenarian trees. Due to the site’s altitude, the park has a privileged view over 
the Douro River. A huge domed pavilion, built in 1956, replaced the 19th cen¬ 
tury iron-and-glass Crystal Palace, after which the park was named. There is 
also a children’s playground. The Palacio is a frequent leisure destination, es¬ 
pecially for families with children. The area is served by a well-developed 
public transportation system. 

The main concern of the architect, Jose Manuel Soares, was “to bring a 
garden into the library without carrying a building into the garden”. The main 
fa 9 ade of UV filtering glass is disguised by a curtain of halved pine wood logs 
aligned transversally, preventing over-exposure to sunlight and allowing for 
“transparency” towards the garden and “maintaining a relation with the sur¬ 
roundings and the specificity of the place.” The building occupies an area of 
900m^ 


2 The Palacio de Cristal is also referred to as the Palacio or Crystal Palace. 
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This chapter proceeds to present a comparison of results collected on an 
item by item basis, comments collected at both libraries — AG and SL - as well 
as the authors’ interpretation of the findings. 


Inserted or dis-inserted? 

Almost all of those interviewed use public transportation or walk to get to the 
library: many of those interviewed live in neighboring cities. AG’s location in 
the park is appreciated, “it’s integrated in Nature”, and even if the entire park 
is not visited, the garden “ease[s] your mind”. While adults rarely use the park, 
children make considerable use of it. Reading may be so absorbing that even 
large peacocks walking along the windows may pass unnoticed. 

SL’s garden is not used by readers; library and park goers ignore each 
other. An African immigrant confessed his uneasiness and personal fear as 
near-by streets have a reputation for being frequented by “prostitutes and 
drunken men”. Although unwanted - and even frequently silenced as incon¬ 
venient — SL’s relation with surrounding city zones may be sensed and is still 
socially traceable. 


Space Provided - Concepts, Form and Function 
Sdo Ldzaro 

Consequent to its inauguration in 1842, special reading services were im¬ 
plemented during the last century: a Children’s Library and a Female Reading 
Room in 1945. In 1973, a library for the visually impaired was completed. It 
should be noted that projects to create small libraries for public leisure in other 
city areas were not continued or ever implemented (Biblioteca Piiblica Mu¬ 
nicipal do Porto 1984). 



Figure 6: S. Lazaro’s Patio (RCS) 
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The reception hall has been recently renovated. The granite on the floor 
and walls contrasts sharply with the large laminated white counter desk and the 
milky white acrylic units that are used as lockers. Important personal belong¬ 
ings may only be carried into the library in a transparent plastic bag provided 
by the library. There is abundant lighting throughout. 

The ground level has a corridor around a gardened patio which has a cen¬ 
trally placed Baroque fountain. Glazed tiles from different places decorate the 
walls with their naturalist Baroque paintings. In a comer there is a vending 
machine for beverages and snacks. In order to smoke, some people go into the 
patio which is enclosed by glass doors. Other than that the patio is unvisited. A 
sign points to the Children’s Library. All other public rooms are upstairs. Stor¬ 
age for the collection, with no public access, is on the lower level. A granite 
staircase, showing signs of considerable use, leads to the hall above. The hall 
is decorated with carved cabinets, tables and chairs made from ancient dark 
oak. From there one reaches other areas of the library: the free-access reading 
room; the catalog room with an Internet area and photocopying services; the 
serials room, presently closed due to a reduction in staff; and, the general read¬ 
ing room which is the main and largest area in the library. Wireless Internet is 
not available. An elevator connecting the hall to the stacks is intended for staff 
use only, but disabled readers are allowed to use it. 

The three recent and main architectural interventions are as follows: the 
free-access and catalog room (Tasso de Sousa); a children’s library (Souto de 
Moura); and, a general reading room (Joao Carreira). They were separately 
conceived. Statements of the architects on their work are presented below: 

- “It’s a building composed room by room and year by year, with partial 
interventions, with a fortuitous dynamics, with a lack of logic, com¬ 
pletely the opposite of a whole, organic building” (Joao Carreira). 

- In spite of being “very favorable to the exposition of diachronies”, they 
are so frequent and “uncontrolled”, that maybe the building has now 
reached a “certain chaotic appearance”, with an interior not correspond¬ 
ing to the exterior volume, following a summing up of interventions 
(Tasso de Sousa). 

Tasso de Sousa also remarked that no concepts, quality standards or guidelines 
were given to him with respect to the interventions he created and which were 
completed in 2001. Theft prevention and the maximization of shelving space 
were the major concerns. A constraint was the nature of the interventions, “not 
on a whole building” but directed at specific problems through “momentary re¬ 
sponses”. Bom in 1941, Tasso de Sousa was inspired by Michael Brawn-Riba, 
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Gunnar Asplund’s public library in Stockholm, the 18th century university li¬ 
brary of Coimbra, or, “symbolically”, that of Eco’s^. 



Figure 7: Free access room in SL (RSC) 


The free-access room has a staff desk facing two round large tables for reading 
serials, two rows of facing tables and an Internet area with several desks at the 
far end, totaling 32 seats. To the left, a narrow mezzanine, lined with shelves, 
borders two sides of the room, using the space to its full advantage. A few 
multimedia items are displayed. Access to the toilets is gained through the en¬ 
trance. 



Figure 8: Using the card catalog 

The catalog room is a long corridor with the card catalog cabinets and the manu¬ 
script catalogs on one side, an Internet area on the other, and the photocopying 


3 In his book, The Name of the Rose, Umberto Eco describes a labyrinthine library in a me¬ 
dieval monastery where especially coveted and forbidden books were hidden. Access to 
these books was protected by secrecy and all kinds of traps including mortal ones. 
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desk at the end. There are three generations of catalogs that one has to consult in 
order to access the collection of 1.5 million titles. These are a catalog published 
as books; a card catalog; and, from 1991 onwards an electronic catalog. 

The space “was modeled with the cabinets themselves” says the architect 
who covered them in dark wood simulating a monk’s cell, evoking the am¬ 
biance of the former convent. The idea was to provide “comfortable access” to 
the filing cabinets from an elevated platform, but a stool is needed to reach the 
top drawers. 



Figure 9: General reading room in S. Lazaro (RSC) 


Joao Carreira, bom in 1956, was commissioned to renovate the general reading 
room. Reverently alluding to the awareness of being inside a Baroque convent, 
he stressed how that influenced the project which he developed between 1984 
and 1985. “Absolutely no guidelines” or concepts were provided, just func¬ 
tional requirements, chiefly the need to enclose stacks and to control tempera¬ 
ture and humidity. Keeping artificial lighting at low levels, against the electri¬ 
cal engineer’s opinion, was his personal concern “this is a library, not a fac¬ 
tory!” Each table is provided with an individual lamp. 



Figure 10: Stacks with old books protected by wire (RSC) 
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Faced with the demand to maximize the use of wall surfaces to display old, un¬ 
treated books in a room with multiple openings, the idea of using an “almost 
obsessive” repetitive modular approach to the design, “as in Borges’ Babel li¬ 
brary”, came to Carreira’s mind. Dimensions were determined by the need to 
have “modules fitting almost every circumstance” - stacks, lamps and a need 
to conceal the FIVAC system. The stack structures are made of black metal, 
shelves are made of semi-dark wood, enclosed by black wire panels. The same 
materials were used for tables and chairs. A new mezzanine was designed and 
the original wrought iron staircase was renovated. A majestic oil painting of 
Pedro IV, in military uniform, hangs on the wall behind the attendant’s desk. 



Figure 11: Pedro IV’s portrait (RSC) 

Seating for 124 people is arranged in rows facing each other. Frontal and lat¬ 
eral shields of opaque glass divide the long tables into various individual sec¬ 
tions. Since the closing of the serials room, some of the lateral shields were re¬ 
cently removed to accommodate large-sized volumes such as bound newspapers. 
Individual tables are available on each side, lining both fa 9 ades. Some have 
wired Internet connection. 

When entering the room, readers must hand in forms for the documents 
they wish to use, having written them up in the catalog room. They sign-in in a 
registry book and are assigned a seat by an attendant. The completed forms are 
passed on to the deposits section, the documents are sent up by elevator and 
then delivered some minutes later to the reader who is seated at a table. 


4 HVAC - Pleating, Ventilation and Air Conditioning 
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Although he was criticized by the management for not providing more pri¬ 
vacy, the architect did not wish to place people in “horse boxes”, allowing in¬ 
stead for some proximity between the readers. Although not explicitly required, 
Carreira argued, that as a public space, the library should be comfortable to 
use. 

Souto de Moura was bom in 1952. His office authored the project to reno¬ 
vate the children’s library, the auditorium and its adjacent bathroom. These 
were completed in 2001. An architect and a technician from that team were in¬ 
terviewed. For this intervention, shelving space was the primary concern of the 
managers, “the fundamental premise was 20,000 linear meters for stacks”. 
Even the auditorium’s walls are covered with closed shelves. But, it must be 
noted that reverence to heritage and control were implicit in the architects’ dis¬ 
course about the project and were clearly imprinted on the final result. Inter¬ 
national standards for archiving were also considered. 

There are 30 seats in the small children’s room for when schools visit the 
library. Guided visits to the entire library may be provided for them. Closed on 
Sundays, it is unoccupied most of the time. Shelves cover most of the wall sur¬ 
face. The room may be accessed directly by a near door in a lateral faqade. 
There is a plan to use it to separate children from adult visitors. 

Another interesting room is the one for rare documents. It has antique ta¬ 
bles, 13 chairs and several enclosed bookcases against the walls. Readers are 
escorted to it by staff and requested rare documents are sent to the reader from 
the stack area. A staff member is always in attendance. 

Special services are provided for the blind or those who are unable to hold 
books in the recording booths of the audio library. Professional and volunteer 
readers do the recordings for the audio books. Aural substitutes for novels or 
handbooks are regularly produced and sent by mail. On-demand recordings are 
accepted mainly from persons who are students. Readers who need special 
services are located all over the country and abroad. Holdings include some 
7,000 analogue and 380 digital recordings. 

Almeida Garrett 

Jose Manuel Soares, AG’s architect, was given two main conceptual guide¬ 
lines by the town’s Councilor for Culture: 

1. “[A] library for those who don’t have books, for who’s going to have a 
first contact”; and, 

2. Somewhere for students to work or someplace where someone who just 
wishes to read a newspaper can sit and read. This is to be somewhere 
that has “continuity with the public space”, “as if inside a supermarket, 
entering or leaving easily”. 
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Figure 12: Main fa 9 ade with log curtain (EL) 


A collaborative team was created, which included Soares, the Councilor for 
Culture and the local Chief Librarian. The team received full the co-operation 
of the supervising organization — the Book and Libraries Institute. The budget 
was comfortable enough to allow for experimentation - the wooden curtain be¬ 
ing an application of research which had been conducted by engineers from the 
University of Porto — and for noble materials — such as the large white marble 
flags and filtering glass. Bom in 1953, Soares stressed the kind of teaching he 
received at the Porto School of Architecture where he was a student just after 
the 1974 revolution: 

“a fundamental thing, a humanistic ability, an ability to generalize and 

integrate, things that nowadays ... social [and] political concerns, 

mixed with ethics and aesthetics, practicing ...”. 

To preserve some huge, ancient trees, a straight-line entrance was not created. 
Instead, the existing waving path through the garden was used. After crossing 
the park’s iron entrance gates, visitors must take one of the paths that go 
around the lake and statues. These statutes are allegories of the four seasons 
(Figure 4). One also walks past huge araucarias, ginkgoes, magnolias and 
lawns before reaching the building which is hidden behind a curtain of logs. 

“Unlike a shopping-mall” or a large supermarket where people feel fre¬ 
quently disoriented, a sense of orientation was planned. The relation with the 
city gets “known by heart”, although one can get some glimpses of the 
neighborhood through some windows in the back fa 9 ade (Figure 5). In public 
libraries, readers “need small spaces, more than large ones” so as “not to get 
dispersed”. A good place is not where everything is, rather it is “where we may 
have our own secluded spots”, which “has to do more with atmosphere quality 
than with drawing”, “a variety within ... great unity”, those “physical qualities 
of space that may be appropriated”. The project sought to reach “an architec- 
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ture for this specific case”, in “a binomial relation” of openness and enclosure. 
Which evokes Eigenbrodt’s requirements for “communication, access, orienta¬ 
tion and freedom of movement” when “designing library facilities for every¬ 
one” (2008). 



Figure 13: Acesso+ (left) and serials areas (EL) 


Soares conceptually based his design on the “basic idea [... of the] Jesuit 
church”: the “nave as a collective space, with a common roof. Lateral chapels 
for individuality, calmness [and] more spaces”. “And there are transversal rela¬ 
tions and longitudinal relations among them”. “But quite differently form a re¬ 
ligious space, isolated, directed” - a cathedral is “centripetal” - “this [...] is 
clearly a debatable space”. Spaces that “have to be relatively neutral, [...] so 
that they may be adapted to different philosophies that get to change, even 
with time”. 

Soares states that he tried to use “the hierarchy [of spaces ...] from a stra¬ 
tegic point of view” creating zones with decreasing levels of noise to facilitate 
increased concentration, as entrants progress, with a “relation among passage 
and [...] still spaces”, not disregarding security issues, but allowing for a 
global visualization. His intention was to avoid the conventional connotation 
of floor height with status. Questioned whether flexibility was also in the build¬ 
ing’s program, he answered: “Indirectly! Space and stability are fundamental 
things in such a space. There are always people passing through spaces we 
wouldn’t want them to”. 

The lobby consists of two levels. A white marble staircase leads down to 
the reception desk and the lockers. The facing wall is painted in a contrasting 
dark pink. A large auditorium is on the left, ahead is a corridor leading to the 
cafeteria and toilets. The library’s reading spaces are situated on the right. The 
top level is occupied by an art gallery. An elevator is available for public use 
to all levels except to the basement, where technical services and the garage 
are located. To the right of the stairs is a tree-like wooden sculpture, rising 
from floor to top, visually it unifies the two levels. 
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Figure 14: Lobby, the tree-like sculpture at the back (EL) 


On leaving the lobby, the floor is covered with light wooden boards. The same 
type of wood is used for the furniture and stacks. The glass walls display col¬ 
ors, shapes and movement in the surrounding garden or the city. The few blank 
walls to the left are painted white. The ceiling has a wavy surface which also 
serves as an acoustic improvement. 

Nearest to the stairs is the Children’s Area which is at a slightly lower 
floor level. Access is provided by a ramp. Waisf-high slacks, cubes for albums, 
small tables, 74 chairs, some computers and cushions are in this area. Rec¬ 
tangular tables are arranged in sets of four and larger round tables are placed 
along the sides. A few tables have a laminate coating for manual activities. A 
small room has been provided for Story Hour reading aloud. 



Figure 15: Ramp to the children’s area (EL) 


Along the main fa 9 ade, a corridor leads to the adults reading area which has 
130 seats. A central mezzanine, which creates a void like that of a large well, 
allows one to see down to the lower level. The multimedia area with several 
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computers, TV sets, round tables and sofas with seating for 28 is found in this 
section. The Internet may be accessed from 20 points and Wi-Fi is available all 
over the building and in the garden. A collection of 63,500 titles may be 
searched in an online catalog. A workstation dedicated to the blind and ambly¬ 
opic (Acesso+) is at the entrance to the adult’s area. 

Covering an interior wall of the mezzanine and stretching down two levels 
is a portrait of Almeida Garrett, the romantic writer after whom the library is 
named. Its watercolor-like paint strokes and imprecise traits portray a phantom¬ 
like impression rather than a realistic image. The painting is neither monumen¬ 
tal nor authoritarian. 



Figure 16: Garrett's portrait (EL) 


A glass panel was later added to soundproof the noise from the children’s area. 
A complete visual perception of the whole, almost an open space, is facilitated. 
While seated in the cafeteria, people accompanying children may watch them 
in the Story Hour room through the glass panels in the walls of the patio. 

Reading tables are placed in different configurations in the adult area, in 
pairs by the windows, in rows at the end of the reading area by the lateral fa- 
5 ade, in a larger group in the Internet area; chairs line the mezzanine’s counter. 
Stacks located around the floor provide some privacy and they also serve as a 
means of controlling noise flows. Some stacks are placed against walls. 


Space Appropriated 
General traits 

Readers rated AG’s building very positively with comments such as “well 
achieved”, “wide”, “with [...] no obstacles”, “all very pleasant”, “cozy” and 
“one of the best things Porto has”. Other comments included “full of light” and 
“transparency” suggesting a hypallage - the transference of a quality from 
physical conditions to the emotional ambiance of openness and tranquility. 
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Only a female reader, living in a therapeutic community commented negatively 
when she said “a true rigidity, [...] this building restrains ... I was the one who 
had to adapt”. This could perhaps be a reflection of her uneasiness of be-ing in 
a public space. Luminosity and transparency are, in the view of the 
authors, a translation into architectural language, of the concepts of free access 
and circulation which under laid the library’s program. 

It should be noted, however, that readers attach more importance to the 
quality of services, and above all to staff attention and support, rather than to 
comfort or aesthetic features in both libraries, at least at a conscious level. But, 
at SL, no particular ambiance feature was emphasized, positive or negatively, 
apart from some mention of quietness. With medium to low occupation rates, 
one frequent newspaper reader preferred SL to AG’s corresponding crowded 
area where he has to wait for his turn. Being “a building of importance” was 
the only aspect some emphasized, showing readers felt privileged to use SL’s 
library. 

One negative statement was made about the deficient lighting in SL’s gen¬ 
eral reading room and about low temperatures in winter. Some users found the 
chairs in the general reading room uncomfortable. Homeless or poorly housed 
readers were much less demanding with regard to their comfort levels. In the 
authors’ view this is a reflection of their class patterns. SL’s special rooms also 
drew comment. Among the issues commented on were that some children felt 
frustrated in not being able to reach books on high shelves without adult help; 
a researcher felt constrained for being the only person occupying the atten¬ 
dant’s whole work-time in the rare documents room; frustration was also ex¬ 
pressed by a reader who had been told, he stated, that special qualifications 
were required to access rare documents; persons wishing to have free-access to 
shelves in all rooms, including those behind wires in the general reading room 
also expressed frustration. Complaints about document delivery delays in the 
general reading room appeared to be triggered more by this mediated access 
and lack of autonomy rather than by the time it took to access documents. On 
their own it is likely that readers would probably take longer to retrieve docu¬ 
ments, than having the documents brought to them. 

It should also be noted that the sectionalized architectural treatment given 
to different areas not only reflects, but also reinforces, the departmentalized or¬ 
ganization of SL. This approach is even denoted in nomenclature; the word 
“area” is used for “library”, as in the children’s library or the audio library, as 
if they were separate institutions. Apparently, scholars and researchers feel 
more “at home” than other readers. Public reading, for leisure or study, has 
been patched in an ambiguous coexistence into an institution which has heri¬ 
tage and conservation goals. The superiority of the pristine mission often sur¬ 
faced during managerial discourse (Passos 2010). 

Silence in the library is a frequently addressed theme in the literature (Ber¬ 
trand 1994; Finlayson 2008; Miribel 2007; Mattem 2007) although empiri- 
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cally-based research is scarce. Noise was not an issue in either library. Several 
readers, mainly younger ones, even stated that they preferred to hear a soft 
murmur over absolute silence. Cell phones ringing are the main cause of occa¬ 
sional complaints at AG, while high heels tapping on the floor caused some 
discomfort in SL. Bertrand (1994) remarks that noise is, along with architec¬ 
tural and regulations devices, most efficiently regulated by social control, and 
that social class is an important point of reference, as demonstrated by the fact 
that popular sections are noisier that erudite ones. Mattem observes that “both 
enforced silence and freedom from noise represent forms of power”, associ¬ 
ated with habitus (Bourdieu 1985), the socially learned, embodied predisposi¬ 
tions that shape behavior. 

But, and contrary to the major cliche and anecdotal theme (Sequeiros 
2011) users, especially the most frequent ones and not the librarians, were the 
ones pressing for a quiet atmosphere in AG. A tacit code of conduct, a form of 
relational contract (Certeau 1984) is enacted, while no formal regulation is in 
place to regulate noise production. In particular, it should be noted that com¬ 
plaints about noncompliance (with respect to keeping noise levels low) had 
more to do with the ability to embody the adequate attitude, or the “estimated 
legitimate practices” (Bourdieu and Barbel 1966), than with noise production. 
This is how noise production should then be understood: as being deeply asso¬ 
ciated with behavior that is labeled as inappropriate or being out of one’s place 
or milieu, rather than being simply associated with physical and aural dimen¬ 
sions. As there are sensory, aesthetic, social and affective interrelated facets 
associated with this issue, the concept of a collectively woven reading atmos¬ 
phere was proposed (Sequeiros 2011). 

Reading is an “ubiquity” exercise, an “absent impertinence” (Rosolato qtd. 
in Certeau 1984), inserting a personal space into the physical one, and the rules 
of silent reading in public are to be learned and embodied from an early age. 
Additionally, reading in public requires concessions over a personally reserved 
space, as many readers in AG stated. “After half an hour of reading. I’m nol 
here, and that is very motivating, interesting and uselul to me” (blind reader, 
aged 58). Similarly, aural technology — MP3 or CD players in portable com¬ 
puters - is used by many, especially students, in AG, to reinforce privacy and 
create an extra, superimposed space (Bull 2006). The use of earphones also 
signals a wish not to be disturbed. This more relaxed form of work was not ob¬ 
served in SL where students are not so frequently seen, except if looking for 
old documents. 

AG is quite accessible for persons with physical disabilities. In SL, both 
the visually and locomotion disabled need to be guided. SL’s sound library us¬ 
ers usually use their home’s space for reading. By using these materials at 
home and not having to travel to the library these users are saved from negotiat¬ 
ing obstacles in the city during any journey to the library. This personal, aural 
space provided by auditory reading - sound recordings reading, as opposed to 
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Braille reading — also has its own quality criteria: it should not be impeded by 
over-interpretation, according to a more demanding reader: “I think I’m en¬ 
titled to be the one to interpret the text, and not to get an idea compromised by, 
say, the idea the speaker has on the work”, “I’m very much an adept of an 
open reading” (blind reader, aged 58). Adaptability in aural space, just as in 
architectural space, is appreciated. 

With no Wi-Fi, or a fully automated catalog, some library patrons admitted 
that they went to SL for its unique collection only and that they would prefer 
to go somewhere else, should an alternative be available, even if it meant trav¬ 
elling to another city. Frequent complaints were heard about the price of and 
delays associated with digitization services. A reader also suggested that photo¬ 
graphing old documents should be allowed. A strong and regular criticism 
concerned the need to consult several catalogs to find items. This took a lot of 
time and often resulted in one overlooking important works. It was often im¬ 
possible to overcome this barrier without assistance from the staff. Despite 
these challenges, the staff was given a positive assessment by readers. 

There was considerable variance in how different areas interacted (i.e. the 
reading room, the cafeteria and the auditoriums) in the two libraries. Never¬ 
theless, and in spite of the functional difficulties, this area interaction should 
be encouraged through collective reading and debate, spontaneous or pro¬ 
grammed community events and through workshops ((book) binding, editing, 
reading aloud, theatre, writing, researching, knowledge banks , the Internet). 
Users might be involved in the proposal of ideas for activities and in their im¬ 
plementation. An example of a good idea - yet simple to implement — occurred 
during the summer of 2010 when small bookcases were placed near to the 
benches in the patio of SL. The books in these cases covered a variety of topics 
such as “Detective Stories”, “Comics” and “Travel”. These books became the 
focus of much borrowing, which would likely not have happened had these 
books remained dormant in their usual space. 

A Place for Emotions 

References to AG’s openness have already been mentioned: tranquility, or¬ 
ganization and the ability to concentrate were singled out as valued traits. Stu¬ 
dents also referred to a feeling of togetherness (Bakardjieva 2004) a form of 
“intrinsic order” (female student, aged 40) stimulating concentration: “all the 
other people are also doing the same as I am, so [this is useful] to soften things 
a little [laughing] if it’s something I don’t like to do” (male student, 34 years 
old). In SL, secondary school or undergraduate students are not very common, 
and readers do not have the opportunity to observe each other easily because 
of the enclosed spaces and rooms. As a consequence, neither togetherness nor 
other affective atmospheres are likely to emerge and, actually, no reference 


5 Bank of Common Knowledge: http://bankofcommons.org/Wiki. 
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was made about either of these traits. While the construction of those atmos¬ 
pheres was a clear process in AG, personalization in SL appeared difficult to 
achieve. Affective qualification did not stand out, reflecting personal non¬ 
involvement, and merely utilitarian appropriations seemed to develop. Con¬ 
trary to the criticism made to the architect, users may be too isolated, espe¬ 
cially in the general reading room. 

Being a reader may also be seen as a personal achievement to overcome 
barriers, as was the case of a blind woman in AG, the daughter of manual 
workers who worked hard to gain her education. Or, the Cape-Verdean emi¬ 
grant woman, 43, who holding a “slave job”, “much sacrifice, little gain”, 
“shut my mouth because I needed it”, turned into “a victim of [her] own situa¬ 
tion”; but she “didn’t lose courage”, pursuing another opportunity is “some¬ 
thing to be proud [of]”. Returning to school to complete 6th grade, unable to 
afford a computer, she feels happy to be able to use AG’s free access PCs to 
do her homework. 

Personalization, Privacy, Surveillance 

The characteristics of spaces may be determinant in the processes of appro¬ 
priation by users. While in SL no special case of space appropriation was ob¬ 
served, in AG some interesting ones were noted: the counter in the mezzanine 
was waist-level high and had removable shelves. However, in order to create a 
working area, readers removed the shelves, found some chairs and used the 
mezzanine counter as a workspace (Figure 17). Management accepted the ap¬ 
propriation of the space in this way and presently this space, for the public, is 
one of the most coveted work areas in the library. 



Figure 17: Mezzanine appropriated as a work area 


Other forms of space appropriation and tactics for place-making were ob¬ 
served in AG. Children are allowed to bring in toys and drawing materials, 
some tables have special coverings for these activities; a basin is nearby in 
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case hands need to be washed. Additional space is sometimes created and re¬ 
served by readers, particularly students, through the tricks of a silent competi¬ 
tion scattering personal objects on adjacent tables signal that company is un¬ 
wanted (Certeau 1984). Contrary to SL, students at AG have a natural and 
welcome presence, which sometimes is predominating in this interior land¬ 
scape. Most likely their serious occupational status legitimizes their behavior, 
for example, when they take the initiative to require silence in their vicinity. 

The variation in privacy requirements is seemingly tied to gender, social 
class and housing conditions: a young woman reported uneasiness for being 
stared at “by men in an unpleasant way”; the homeless reader did not mind if 
others peeped at his PC screen; a young couple with two babies living in a sin¬ 
gle room of a social-housing apartment with twelve relatives, laughed out loud 
at our question about a possible lack of privacy: the library was the only place 
where they had some degree of privacy compared to what they were accus¬ 
tomed (all AG cases). “The absence of intimacy is perhaps the best poverty in¬ 
dicator, even more than income”. Petit (2001) notes. “I need my private space 
and live amid a lot of people” (woman, living in a therapeutic community, 40 
years old); to her, reading in AG “means finding the words for things, resting 
and reflecting ... [and it is] very pleasurable”. She further said “If 1 stopped 
leading the life I’m used to in public spaces, 1 would certainly lose a true 
pleasure and [the] real harmony I’m looking for.” 

Unlike in SL, in AG the use of lockers is not compulsory and they remain 
mostly unused. Portable PCs may be made secure by lock chain cables which 
can be borrowed as there had been thefts in the past. Both libraries have anti- 
theft antennas installed. In AG, the presence of security guards and cameras — 
the latter unnoticed by users as a rale — was positively valued. The most so¬ 
cially or physically fragile — the man using cratches, the homeless person, the 
African immigrant — appreciated the security measures the most. AG is sensed 
as a safe space. In SL, however, the absence of guards was criticized by atten¬ 
dants who were assaulted by readers who had been caught stealing. Table sur¬ 
faces in SL’s general reading room showed evidence of having been scratched 
on several occasions and the bathroom walls were also marked. Such behavior 
was not noticed in AG. One is forced to ask, does this happen in SL in spite of 
a more rigid atmosphere - or precisely because of it? 

In SL readers tend not to use the Internet stations with screens that face the 
entry as they are too exposed. In AG Internet stations are better placed. 

Conviviality 

Reading may not be as solitary a pursuit as it seems: in AG children are usual¬ 
ly accompanied by relatives or teachers, adolescents and young adults enter in 
pairs or groups; recognizing familiar faces and “pleasant gazes” from regular 
readers (retired male reader) is appreciated. A library may be a place for con¬ 
viviality. Loners also seem to find a library a pleasurable place as there are 
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many such persons there. Proximity without propinquity, in Park’s expression 
(qtd. in Tonkiss 2005), is frequently sought in urban centers. “Above all, 1 like 
coming here a lot when Fm feeling down, 1 come in and it seems 1 reinvigorate! 
1 cross that door and seems like home to me, as if it was my own family, 1 feel 
superbly well!” (homeless, former typographer, 34 years old). Readers tend to 
visit SL unaccompanied. Most seats in the general reading room are isolated 
by opaque glass shields. Relaxed interaction among readers was not observed 
there, while it occurred frequently in AG. 



Figure 18: Flaving a chat between the stacks 


Meeting socially diverse people seems to be appreciated, elderly people like 
watching young ones and children, the homeless reader declared that he en¬ 
joyed the social and age diversity, while watching “different faces every day”. 
And so, the planned separation of children from adults, even if only in the 
common circulating areas, may be a bad idea for SL. 

Conviviality, alongside with gratuity, was one main motivator for visits, 
according to some of the persons who were interviewed. 

Given and Leckie (2003), in research on public libraries in Canada, stress that 
talking is one of the most common activities - “libraries may need to do more 
to encourage the view of [the] ‘library as interactive place’ versus [the] ‘library 
as quiet space’”. 

The central role of libraries to promote conviviality in public spaces has 
been evoked in literature (Given and Leckie 2003; Leckie 2004; Audunson 
2005; lllich 2005 [1971]; Audunson et al. 2007; Fisher et al. 2007; Aabo, 
Audunson and Varheim 2010). The fact that libraries are places that are un¬ 
associated with consumption was stressed (Leckie and Hopkins 2002). Aabo, 
Audunson and Varheim found, in two Norwegian libraries, that those who 
were in the low-income bracket exhibited this behavioral trait more than those 
who earned high-incomes (2010). Several researchers have found that in times 
of economic recession libraries tend to have more use because they are public 
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and free resources (Laidler 2008; Oblander 2008; Lizdas 2009; Bertot et al. 
2009; ALA 2010). 



Figure 19: Informal group of pre-teen visitors 


Furthermore, and in association with industrialization, technological changes 
and the urbanalization of urban and suburban space (Munoz 2008), there has 
been a loss of inhabiting and living know-how (Cerezuelle 2007), in both the 
everyday use of private and public spaces. In urban and especially suburban 
environments, space is becoming undifferentiated and homogenized. The 
hypermarket, the church, the memorial monument, the sports centre and the li¬ 
brary all spaces turn out to be confused with one another. Library use may 
contribute to recreate and update this lost traditional wisdom on inhabiting. To 
achieve this, it is proposed that people must be given a chance to learn how to 
inhabit by inhabiting. 


Public Space 

Readers perceive libraries as places where public services are offered. This 
was particularly clear in AG, where openness and social diversity were also 
frequently pointed out as characteristics of such spaces, both by readers and 
staff Several readers conceived a similarity between libraries and other public 
services, such as health services. In SL, the representations of public service 
were more tied to accessing ancient, rare documents or to using a heritage 
building. Being open to all was negatively viewed by some members of the 
staff, once they associated such open access to the occasional aggressive be¬ 
havior that has already been discussed. 

New power relations between public and private have been rendering public 
space increasingly less public; if access to public space cannot be prevented, it 
can still be devalued and made less civic through a culture of consumption (Pi- 
rodi 2002). Taipale analyzes the pluridimensionality of public space, which in- 
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eludes time, media, ICT and politics. He stresses that to be fully understand¬ 
able “socio-economic and power-driven characteristics of each one of these 
layers of public space” should be analyzed (2006). As Naomi Klein (2003) in¬ 
sightfully puts it or the library as space has distinctive values: “knowledge (as 
opposed to mere information gathering); public space (as opposed to commer¬ 
cial or private space) and sharing (as opposed to buying and selling)”. Threat¬ 
ened by profit, privatization and corporate globalization, libraries should de¬ 
vote themselves to connectedness and openness by resisting privatization, by 
conversing with their communities, being transparent and, when possible, be¬ 
ing democratic. 

Libraries may also be considered as a prototype of an “open institution” 
(Illich 2005) by facilitating human activities and the creation of new relation¬ 
ships among people and their surroundings, which constitute the true sources 
of education. In the context of an increasing commodification of diverse as¬ 
pects of life, providing a public place for reading, knowledge dissemination 
and encounter among peers is also a contribution to The Commons by invest¬ 
ing them with physical and symbolic content (ibid). 

Just a few readers in AG declared to debate with others about what they 
had been reading, although there was interest in discussing two interesting top¬ 
ics: a recent report in the newspapers about an increase in the price of bread; 
and, a search for information on a municipal market which was due to be con¬ 
verted into a shopping-centre. This proposal had been the cause of protests. In 
SL, no similar cases were observed. 

Libraries as places for fostering the Habermasian public sphere of opinion 
and sustaining debate is advanced by Alstad and Curry (2003), who propose a 
set of measures to implement the use of libraries in a way that they become a 
part of the “sphere of non-govemmental opinion-making” (Habermas 1998). 
Buschman elaborates on why the concept fits into library reading (2008). He 
claims that libraries “house and further rational discourse through the organiza¬ 
tion of collections coupled with the principle of unfettered information access”. 
Also that libraries enact “the principle of critique and rational argumentation” 
through the “balanced collection”, preservation and “furthering inclusion” 
through “intellectual diversity”. Libraries allow for the “verification of claims 
to authority” and so create a basis for intellectual debate. Buschman finally 
stated that the policies and practices of libraries “make access to information 
and education more widely and universally available”. 

The field enacts the principle of critique and rational argumentation 
through the commitment to balanced collections, preserving them over time. 


6 The Commons are resources shared and cared for within a community. They may include 
natural elements such as water or grazing land, or cultural goods, such as music and art and 
public goods. Public libraries may fit into these last two categories. 
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and furthering inclusions through active attempts to make collections and re¬ 
sources reflect historical and current intellectual diversity. 

Eigenbrodt associates the realization of these objectives with informational 
participation (2008a). As a public service, under the scrutiny of public opinion 
for ethical issues, libraries may provide an important area for this public sphere, 
especially if a participatory approach is developed, according to Fraser’s view 
(1992). Such an arena, not restricted to opinion but also directed to “formation 
and enactment for social identities”, fosters decision-making thus allowing for 
“strong publics” to emerge. 


Differences and Inequalities 

Not surprisingly, the most economically fragile were the persons who stressed 
the advantages of a public free service. They expressed concern over the pri¬ 
vatization wave that was invading the country. But they also appeared par¬ 
ticularly well positioned to reflect upon multiple issues, coming from the “van¬ 
tage points of the subjugated” (Flaraway 1988). 

One retired female user in AG admittedly resented the presence of “those 
social exceptions” — homeless readers - under the unconfirmed pretext that 
they produced “lots of noise”. On the other hand, another declared: 

“sometimes there are some people here who don’t know how ‘to be’ 

[in such a place], well, we know that it’s the same everywhere, but 
then you forgive them, you accept them, they also have the right to be 
here ...” (a male retired reader in AG, 72, a former bank clerk). 

Some members of staff declared that the homeless sometimes got into argu¬ 
ments over which films to watch on the TV sets. This led to the removal of one 
of the sets. These persons were also said to use the sofas for sleeping and the 
bathrooms for their personal hygiene; during this research several persons 
were observed taking a nap, mostly after lunch and no one woke them up. In 
AG, an often told story concerned a conflict involving a gun and eastern im¬ 
migrants, proved to be nothing more than an urban myth. As urban figures, the 
homeless may serve as scapegoats for subjective insecurity feelings of others. 
This tends to amplify any real insecurity situations that may exist (Fernandes 
2003). 

The only homeless person who was observed in SL did not use the reading 
rooms, he just went into the library for the cheaper coffee that was available in 
the atrium’s vending machine or to use the toilets - the park has none. In AG, 
some individuals, known to be sex workers were observed using that library. 
Their status was identified by staff who had previously worked in SL. FIow- 
ever. they did not use that neighboring library (SL). While in AG “marginal” 
readers are tolerated, although not openly accepted, in SL their presence ap- 
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pears to be more overtly disapproved. Whether this has to do with the irt^os- 
ing nature of the building, verbal admonishments, social or corporal hexis is a 
matter for further research. 

In terms of social class, most libraries in Portugal (Freitas, Casanova and 
Alves 1997; Fortuna et al. 1999) are predominantly used by students, intellec¬ 
tuals or skilled professionals. Manual work is not even listed in the classifica¬ 
tion of jobs used to register readers in the libraries in which this research was 
conducted. Among the interviewees, there were almost no manual, unskilled 
workers and there were none from the upper-class. 

Frequency of use seems balanced between the sexes in AG; however, in 
SL, male visitors are slightly more in number. An assumption that libraries are 
feminized spaces was not supported by the observation and usage statistics 
were not provided for this research. There is the possibility that males may 
outnumber females as registered readers, but not as visitors. On the contrary, a 
clear gender imbalance was perceived among middle-aged and elderly women 
and their literacy rate is known to be lower than that of their male peers. In 
spile of their lower literacy rates, the almost complete absence of women in 
these age groups from the library is very likely due to their domestic responsi¬ 
bilities and women are known to have less time for leisure. It can also be said 
that SL has fewer young visitors, leading in general, to less social diversity. 

Secondary school or undergraduate students may not feel welcome in SL, 
and this is probably more due to their status than their age: “a bunch of young 
people, [the staff] gels a bad impression from us. By the looks! Although 
we’re students” (shared opinion in a group of three, 18 to 20 year-old boys). 
Informal conversations with other young students and an architect produced 
similar impressions. Researchers, on the other hand, are treated warmly, which 
is in keeping with the staffs representation of this library as being a place of 
heritage. Evidence of ethnic segregation was not apparent nor reported during 
interviews. Accessibility to SL’s facilities requires improvement. On the other 
hand, its audio library has pioneered a quality service which is also provided to 
readers living abroad. 


7 Bodily hexis is a type of disposition, “a basic dimension of the sense of social orientation, is 
a practical way of experiencing and expressing one’s own sense of social value. One’s rela¬ 
tionship to the social world and to one’s proper place in it is never more clearly expressed 
than in the space and time one feels entitled to take from others; more precisely, in the space 
one claims with one’s body in physical space, through a bearing and gestures that are self- 
assured or reserved, expansive or constricted (‘presence’ or ‘insignificance’) and with one’s 
speech in time, through the interaction time one appropriates and the self-assured or aggres¬ 
sive, careless or imconscious way one appropriates it” (Bourdieu 1979). 
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Figure 20: Multimedia area, relaxed postures 

In AG, a hierarchy of spaces really emerged, not tied to floors but to docu¬ 
ments physical support for example, less educated readers preferred the multi- 
media area: “upstairs is more for reading, down here is more for leisure, to be 
more relaxed” (immigrant truck driver of African ethnicity in his 40’s). Body 
postures may be clear markers of a corporal hexis associated with social class 
(Bourdieu 1985). One easily observes that attitudes in this space are much 
more relaxed. 


Public Reader Profiles 

As a way of shedding light on reader’s practices, their use and appropriation of 
library resources and space, the relationships they create with others while 
reading, data was collected and interpreted through a mix of tools: ethno¬ 
graphic observation, in depth interviews, photography and children’s draw¬ 
ings. Common traits emerged and readers were grouped into different profiles. 
This same methodology was used in SL (Sequeiros 2010). While researching 
AG’s insertion within a garden, the suggestive power of metaphors (Haraway 
1988) as a way of adding meaning to the collected information emerged. 


Bees 

The aim of Occupational users or bees is to keep busy in useful ways, benefit- 
ting from an ambiance that encourages study and the availability of free re¬ 
sources - “The day goes by more quickly, it’s more productive” (female, 28, 
unemployed, AG). They search for precise topics or apply for jobs; they have 
organized schedules, even if they are unemployed, they are working in the li¬ 
brary. Their vocabulary avoids words such as unemployed or retired, an alterna¬ 
tive work ethic seems to frame their practices. Being highly qualified, a main 
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motivator for visits to the library is Internet use. Some of these readers bring 
their laptops and wear earphones. Another frequent motivation for persons in 
this group is to read the newspaper. They use table surfaces to read and write 
as well as to use their laptops and usually they seek a space near to a power 
supply. In AG, they scatter personal belongings on the tables. In SL, if they are 
regular users, they will probably ask for a specific table in the general reading 
room instead of an assigned one. The regions (Certeau 1984) they use are simi¬ 
lar to those used by students and scholars. 

Ants 

The Student users, or ants come to the library frequently in groups or pairs, 
mostly after lunch. Some are still studying for their undergraduate degrees 
while others are writing their Master’s theses. Their ages range from twenty to 
the late thirties. In AG, the togetherness that is facilitated by the library which 
attracts them. Their use of library resources is mainly instrumental, that is ba¬ 
sic, tied to the insfrumental use of information resources. They usually bring 
their handbooks and on occasion their laptops. Mobile audio may be used to 
enhance privacy. The library’s bibliographic resources, unrelated to study, are 
not used by persons in this group. They prefer to use individual tables and 
Internet access points. They sometimes use tricks to create extra space. Usu¬ 
ally they produce some background noise which they prefer to work with vis- 
a-vis complete silence. In SL, as previously reported, students are not often 
seen unless they are researching the old collection. 


Owls 

The Scholar readers, or owls devote their time to researching topics of their 
choice, very likely Local History. They are informal learners, study autono¬ 
mously and they have flexible calendars. They are likely to be men who are re¬ 
tired and frequent users of the library. Although they are not many in number, 
they keep their presence discrete. Their activities were mainly note-taking and 
writing essays on pads. They are highly regarded by staff. Other library users 
may follow their activities with curiosity and respect. In both AG and SL, 
some scholar readers occasionally interact with younger people, for example, 
some elder readers attentively followed the activities of the younger readers, 
occasionally spoke to them and offered support. 


Cats 

The Informed readers, or cats make a point of keeping up with the news by 
reading newspapers or magazines. The group is almost exclusively male and 
the elderly predominate. No social interaction with other users or staff was oh- 
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served. They tend to be reserved — several declined to be interviewed. Unlike 
the others, cats tend to stick to their special area. Internet use is an exception. 
In AG they occupy the press comer sofas, whereas in SL they tend to gather 
around the first tables in the ffee-access room. Their attitudes are not as re¬ 
laxed as that which exists in AG’s multimedia area. Sometimes they have to 
wait their turn to read their favorite titles. They exhibit an instramental reading 
mode. Yet, instmmentality may mean something other than just reading: 
“maybe a few weeks go by and I don’t memorize, at my age, I don’t feel like 
wearing out my head any more”. In AG, a male reader in his 70s was of the 
opinion that reading is good for one along with the exercise that one gets from 
walking to the library. In SL, a 49 year old male African immigrant who can¬ 
not afford to buy a computer also shows a special communicational trait: be¬ 
sides reading periodicals, he uses the Internet to stay in touch with his family 
in Angola, to read sports news and to attend to several personal matters, from 
taxes to social security. 

Sparrows 

The Recreational readers who were interviewed were mainly children. The ex¬ 
ception was an international track driver who is an African immigrant in his 40s. 
He uses the multimedia area in AG, which, he feels, is “more for leisure”. He 
used to visit libraries in several European cities where he lived. His free days in 
between travels are spent at the library where he watches DVDs and YouTube, 
listens to music, reads magazines and borrows books. They all go to the library 
mainly for recreational purposes, moving and reading in an unwor-ried fashion. 

All the children interviewed in AG, between ages 4 and 8, are cumulative 
readers , sometimes meeting friends and joining other children in games, or 
visiting the library with their teachers. All of these children also have books at 
home. The garden is also a destination during their visits. They move freely, 
sometimes they ran. The Story Hour room gets crowded during sessions, and 
as the room’s ventilation is not adequate, it was observed that relatives and 
children eventually used books and papers as fans, but nobody left. Almost all 
of the children drew computers — some even drew only computers, when asked 
to depict “what a library is”. They sit on chairs or cushions, or just lie on the 
floor. They know this area has some restrictions: for example they are not al¬ 
lowed to scribble on books nor climb on tables. 


Butterflies 

Strolling readers, or butterflies spend their time strolling around with no spe¬ 
cific activity in mind, occasionally picking up some item - resembling Wirth’s 


8 These are users who usually read diverse puhlications and in different physical supports. 
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(1964) urban strollers. They generally do not interact with others. While walk¬ 
ing they glance at newspapers, magazines, records, Internet pages and books. 
Less qualified than some other groups of library users (secondary school or 
less), these readers are manual workers, people who are retired and un¬ 
employed persons. They cover a range of ages, some are children. Strolling 
readers mostly use the multimedia area, couches and circulation spaces. The 
homeless reader comes one or two hours every day, following his street com¬ 
panions advice: “you watch a movie and when you go out you feel quite an¬ 
other person”! This is a closed space where he feels safe, away from those 
street “complications”. 

A young couple, both 22, pushing two baby prams also fit into this group 
as well. Their educational level is below the minimum standard; they live in a 
single room, in a crowded apartment. They say that they get some privacy in 
the library. During the observation the mother requested a user card. The plan 
is for the family (the parents and the two children) to visit the library every 
Saturday. The parents search for information on baby care, baby games and 
send SMS’s. The mother does not usually read, except stories to her babies. 
The father prefers to view multimedia items. As a wide, “clean”, “ordered”, 
“quiet” space the library is seen as a better space for their family than a cyber¬ 
cafe. 

It should be noted that no strolling readers were found in SL. Their de¬ 
partmentalized spatial arrangement and heritage-oriented management does 
not seem to allow this type of space appropriation. 


Residents 

Both libraries have their habitues (regulars), a user subgroup composed mostly 
of scholars and occupational readers, nicknamed “residents” by the staff. As 
frequent users, they have favored places, preferring the mezzanine in AG, from 
where visual control over the whole place is possible; in SL, favorite places are 
the first round table in the ffee-access room or the lateral ones in the general 
reading room. They sometimes use the complaints book, a resource scarcely 
known to other users. 

“This is their second home”, “they get accustomed to us and we to them”, 
this is how a very attentive female librarian explains her special connection to 
this group in AG. Some elder male readers, if they were noticeably absent, 
may even benefit from her special interest through an inquiry about their 
health. An anecdotal but, paradoxically meaningful episode was shared with 
the researchers who were told by the staff that an elderly male reader once 
knocked at the staff entrance door carrying his own sofa and asked to have it 
placed beside his usual table. 

The frequency and duration of visits, this competition for personal atten¬ 
tion, which they feel they are entitled to, all converge to allow the users 
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Comparative Table 


Space provided 

SL 

AG 

basic concepts 

implicit: heritage 
(architecture and holdings); 
control; library as a 
„temple of wisdom“? 

interactive, open 
library 

preservation, shelving 

publicness with 
diversity 

remediation diachronic 

additions 

unitary project 

the core is... 

controlled reading rooms 
(free-access room as 
secondary) 

frce-acccss 

functioning 

rigid, highly regulated 

lightly regulated 

programme 

_ . ^ access of persons and 

(function) 

objects 

heavily controlled 

free access 

access to contents 

hindered, regulated 

easy, direct 

interaction among 
areas/people 

hindered 

easy 

urban insertion 

no relation library/garden 
nor library/neighbourhood 

inserted in a public 
space (but possibilities 
only partially 
explored) 

structure 

diachronical and 
departmental juxtaposition; 
'libraries' inside a library 
with diverse design criteria 

homogeneous spatial 
and constructive 
conception; collective 
space with 
individualized places 
offering different 
scales and inter¬ 
relations 

display 

fixed 

adaptability-flexibility 
in uses and in time 

visibility over whole 
space/room 

no 

yes 

wi-fi acess 

no 

yes 

security guards and 

cameras 

no 

yes 

anti-theft antennas 

yes 

yes 

mandatory deposit of 
personal belongings 

yes 

no 

accessibility design 

no 

yes 

identities 

fragmentary 

unitary 

design and materials 
form according to... 

institutional rank, historical 
and symbolic values 

readers' comfort and 
enjoyment, and urban 
insertion 

portraits convey... 

authority; respect 

informality; artistic 
contribution 
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Space appropriated 



appropriation (in 
general) 

not afforded 

afforded 

collective reading 
atmosphere 

multifaceted, including 
affective dimension 

plain, mainly 
instrumental 

affective qualities 

frequent lack of affective 
relation to space; 
tranquility 

positive relation to 
space; tranquility, 
organization, 
concentration, 
togetherness 

outstanding 

qualities 

heritage building 

luminous; transparent 

social interaction 

not common 

frequent 

adults reading 
accompanied 

no 

yes 

public space 
conceptualization 
associated with... 

public heritage building 

public service; social 
diversity 

public sphere 

no activity observed 

some activity 

activities 

propitiated 

no strolling reading 

strolling reading 

, . elder women absence 

yes 

yes 

gender issues. 

m-house reading 

slight male predominance 

balance men/women 

age issues 

young-adult students feel 
unwellcome 

no 

manual workers 

diminute presence 

diminute presence 

, . upper-class presence 

not found 

not found 

class issues. 

„marginals” 

acceptance 

no 

nuanced 


referred to as residents to serve as a pressure group. On the other hand, the re¬ 
searchers overheard comments by security personnel in AG who judged the 
residents as “not doing a thing in life, besides going there”. We were surprised 
to notice that negative judgments about reading as leisure even surfaced with a 
library. 

It should be noted that similar profiles have been identified in another 
city’s library (Rodrigues 2007). Rodrigues’ approach, however, did not take 
space use as a profile dimension. The inclusion of space allowed for a richer 
characterization of readers. It also unveiled additional forms of use in terms of 
space appropriation, namely that of butterflies, not previously documented, 
which would have remained invisible, were this dimension not included. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 

This chapter has analyzed how readers, through their activities and relation¬ 
ships in two different spaces with different architectural and social properties, 
interact with each space to shape their reading practices. The chapter has also 
looked at how the use of space plays a role in defining user profiles. 

Methodologically, the inclusion of spatial social relations in the research 
design was revealed to be fundamental for a comprehensive understanding of 
these interactions. It allowed the unveiling of a previously undocumented read¬ 
ing profile, thaf of sfrollers or butterflies. The research also revealed, through 
associating reading profiles and social inequalities with areas used in AG, how 
different regions may be created through the appropriation of different spaces 
through interaction. It should be noted that these regions do not necessarily co¬ 
incide with the organization of library areas according to documents physical 
support. This methodology allowed the researchers to simultaneously look at 
readers as library and architecture users and to work together from two differ¬ 
ent discipline perspectives. 

Different programs gave way to different architectural achievements and 
also to different usage experiences. Departing from the space provided, space 
was later appropriated, and social space was produced through the social rela¬ 
tions performed while reading. Historically, library building typologies have 
responded more to institutional and LIS funcfional requiremenfs (institution or 
object-centered projects, as in SL) than to readers requirements (user-centered 
projects, as in AG). The different user categories which were described reveal 
a multiplicity of unsuspected needs and relationships between users; between 
users and staff; and, between users and facilities. An example is the creation of 
reading places around AG’s mezzanine which was not anticipated by the archi¬ 
tect, the librarians or either of the researchers as a desirable space which would 
be appropriated for library use by readers. 

Concepts such as openness and “publicness” may be translated into bricks 
and mortar, and then into “transparent” and “open” reading atmospheres, just 
as the absence of togetherness and the impossibility of meaningful appropria¬ 
tions into “isolated” and “de-personalized” atmospheres, or “control” and 
“heritage reverence” to “constrained” ones. The impact of such translations 
stresses the need to keep the government and its representatives accountable 
for clear democratic cultural policies for public libraries and for the transposi¬ 
tion of such policies into the architectural briefs. The absence of clear concepts 
leaves all options in the hands of the architectural teams, who are not supposed 
to be familiar with readers’ needs. 

Buildings should provide enough differentiation and flexibility for personal 
or group appropriation of both space and resources, for readers with different 
expectations, ages, socio-cultural backgrounds and different skills. 
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Space should provide both privacy and togetherness, a sense of order, here 
understood as a cultural and spatial reference, within a context where house 
and work spaces are usually encumbered with objects and noise. Space should 
also allow group work, social exchange and collective knowledge creation. 
Scale, spatiality, lighting, materials and colors should all contribute to build a 
warm atmosphere and a cultured one (“buildings of importance”), through 
both balance and harmony. The possibility of “coming in and out” at one’s 
convenience is a clear advantage and existing surveillance should not curtail 
this. Furthermore, the research suggests that the more freely built, conviviality- 
oriented and tranquil a reading atmosphere is, the larger will be the impact and 
variety of user actions in shaping a space. A massive use of ICT, both for or¬ 
ganizational and management purposes (e.g. catalogs) as well as for readers 
use presents a challenge that architects must be aware of in order to develop 
adequate responses so that even when new forms of use, not yet acknowledged 
or identified, are being propitiated technologically. 

Another major challenge is finding formal contemporary expressions 
which consistently avoid “urbanalization”. Fostering the learning of how to use 
and understand these new spaces by users who may experience some difficul¬ 
ties and so feel disempowered that they are unable to find the means to de¬ 
velop themselves within these spaces also needs to be considered. 

With regard to functional requirements, statements from the readers show 
that there are unexpected needs which go beyond the traditional concepts of a 
library. These needs are distant from the reductive “historical archive in the 
Internet age”. These practices may only be understood in the context of the 
city, housing and present-day conditions of life. The library is (increasingly) a 
civic centre, and so no cultural or leisure activities should be ignored, a priori. 
Readers value free public resources such as libraries and most deprived users 
are, as might be anticipated, the most sensitive to the economic advantages that 
such spaces provide. 

The two cases that have been studied demonstrate how different visions of 
what a public library is built for reflect on the space provided as well as al¬ 
lowing for or hindering users’ appropriations. These spaces, along with differ¬ 
ent management policies, shape readers’ practices and behaviors, contributing 
to the production of reading atmospheres with dissimilar and even opposing 
features. 

The wealth of collections, the ease of access to facilities — from transporta¬ 
tion, opening hours, the absence of architectural barriers, staff support, spatial 
conception - from light design to choice of materials for building and furnish¬ 
ings - representations of the use of a “building of importance” as a privilege 
and the provision of attractive reading environments, all of these contribute to 
a reinforcement of the Commons. Developing the interaction between libraries 
and their immediate surroundings, which appeared under-explored in both 
cases, would widen the range of possibilities of library usage by the ability to 
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enjoy nature might also contribute to these Commons. Very different modes of 
use are enacted by readers, along with different modes of occupation - perma¬ 
nence, migration or occasional visits. The interaction among different areas for 
reading and other purpose spaces should also promote a comprehensive use of 
both buildings and areas of urban insertion. All of this calls for the provision 
of open, diversified, non-directive, democratic spaces to accommodate all us¬ 
ers and their needs. Allowing for readers’ appropriation and transformation, a 
reasonable balancing of the issues of rights and legitimacy with preservation 
and control, propitiating plural affective atmospheres are among the things that 
could enhance spatial experience and social life. Furthermore, publicly avail¬ 
able services, expertise as well as material and informational resources should 
be used in rational and sustainable ways. These could set exemplary cases of 
providing public spaces for readers as opposed to current trends of individualiza¬ 
tion which invade and disrupt our daily lives. From a social justice standpoint, 
the participation of readers in design and use issues should be encouraged, 
from public debates to having representation on managerial advisory bodies. 
Their views, as final users, should be taken into account in the design of ar¬ 
chitectural briefs as well as from the practical perspective of efficiency and 
adequacy in space use. 

Reading a space may not be a conscious, reflected process, but the way 
one enacts spatial social relations provides clues on tacit use rules, on existing 
social atmospheres. Clues are picked up from body postures and behaviors as 
well as from simple and adaptable or imposing and rigid designs. It may be 
difficult for users to comment on architectural features, but their responses to 
such spaces are eventually reflected in their description and evaluation of the 
reading atmospheres. These atmospheres may be read as welcoming or, on the 
contrary, as keeping some at large by symbolically signaling whether they fit 
in or not. Embodied rules of space which foster social diversity should be a 
matter of concern in the same way as formal rules of use. One of the TV sets in 
AG might play films from a programmed schedule, occasionally incorporating 
users’ suggestions. If all the equipment is put to use, more films could be 
viewed and conflicts over individual appropriations could be reduced. 

Conviviality emerged as one of the most cherished dimensions of a read¬ 
ing atmosphere, according to reader’s statements. Social class, age, ethnicity or 
gender diversity should be encouraged as an ethical principle for the benefit of 
these groups themselves but also for others. Such an environment would also 
allow the mingling and mixing of all kinds of people, as the adjective public 
implies and effective democratic policies demand. Needs for privacy or per¬ 
sonal place making should not be mistaken for segregation, totally isolating ar¬ 
eas or entrances - such as young readers’ or reading seats. Affective bonding 
may be hindered and, after all, conviviality is one of the main reasons people 
go to libraries, even for those who can afford similar resources at home. 
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Further research should be undertaken to understand how architectural de¬ 
sign may be developed — along with managerial specific requirements - to ac¬ 
complish the partially unfulfilled aim of providing a place for those who have 
no books and no reading habits. 
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Introduction 

Today, university libraries face a difficult situation as they are expected to im¬ 
prove their performance despite circumstances of limited budgets and un¬ 
certainty. The rapid growth of electronic materials and reduction in printed 
materials may be used by decision makers as an argument to limit resource al¬ 
location for physical library premises. Therefore, university libraries are chal¬ 
lenged to demonstrate the impact of their premises as space and place to the 
community they serve. Accordingly, it is of great interest whether an academic 
library as a place has relevance and how space is best used. 

Library buildings have always been the center of the campus and the most 
important public learning space at the university. Today, while researchers use 
library resources more and more via a network in their offices, universify li¬ 
braries acf as a students’ workroom and serve as a place to meet and study. 
This emphasizes the importance of a modem and well-equipped library prem¬ 
ises on campus. Further, university libraries act as a gateway to e-leaming, 
which requires functional computers and local access to a networked environ¬ 
ment. 

In this chapter, Tampere University Library (also referred to as Tampere), 
a big, multidisciplinary Finnish academic library, is used as a case study to de¬ 
scribe the use and importance of library premises. A limitation of this chapter 
is that it is a case study of a single university library. Nevertheless, it is possi¬ 
ble that useful information can be gleaned from the study of a modem and 
well-equipped library premises on a campus. 

At Tampere, multiple methods were used to gain information regarding 
how customers’ use library premises. User satisfaction and expectations have 
been regularly tracked through service quality surveys, including questions re- 
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lating to the library’s premises. Monitoring has also been done to get evidence 
on the use and importance of library as space and place. This chapter reports 
on some results that have been achieved. Among the issues considered were: 

- How important library premises are to library customers; 

- Customer satisfaction with the library’s premises; 

- What actually happens in the library; 

- What library users actually do in the library; and, 

- How customers use library space. 

Finally, the findings will be discussed in light of other discussions about the 
library as space and place as reported in the library literature. 


Background: University Library as Space and Place 

At the beginning of the 21st century, the planning of new library buildings and 
the renovation of the old ones have become challenging issues. Historically, 
library buildings have been built primarily to house library collections and ac¬ 
commodate study and research. Libraries now face a paradigm shift in their 
understanding about the form and function of library facilities (Cantor and 
Schomberg 2003; Boone 2003). As Boone (2003) describes, there has been a 
move away from the traditional repository conception of libraries as storage 
centers of material, to new facilities which are more complex, enhanced, inter¬ 
active and research-supporting environments with multitude functionalities. 

The university library as place is a learning environment and learning re¬ 
source centre serving as a students’ workroom. Changes in higher education, 
such as e-leaming and the library’s involvement in these as well as the peda¬ 
gogical shift in higher education means that learning is seen more as a col¬ 
laborative process among faculty and students, all of which affect the use of li¬ 
brary space. The library building is now often conceived as a facility support¬ 
ing an increased role in instruction and learning with classrooms, meeting 
rooms and computer labs all being part of the library as space and place 
(Leighton and Weber 1999). Technology has changed the functions of libraries 
and the services libraries provide. Changes in the supply of electronic re¬ 
sources and new digital services affect library planning because the demand 
for space (to store resources) is decreasing in many libraries. 

Students need computers, wireless networks, teaching labs and other facili¬ 
ties in the library (Boone 2003; Oyston 2003; Rizzo 2002). In a 1995-2002 
survey on the construction or the renovation of over 177 academic libraries in 
the United States, it was found out that there were several new “nonlibrary” 
facilities in libraries (Shill and Tonner 2003). One major change was the addi¬ 
tion of collaborative study spaces. According to the Shill and Tonner survey 
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there was an increase of the following facilities: conference rooms, computer 
labs, seminar rooms, multimedia production centers, cafes, educational tech¬ 
nology centers, art galleries, classrooms, auditoria, research institutes, book¬ 
stores and writing labs. 

Further, the university library as place is a public space enhancing social 
capital. Social capital can be defined as the ability of people to work together 
for common purposes in groups and organizations (Gloziene 2005). Johnson 
and Griffis (2009) summarize that social capital both describes and explains 
the benefit of maintaining and/or expanding one’s social connections and re¬ 
lationships. They emphasize the importance of investigating social capital as a 
way of understanding the character of library use. In their study of public li¬ 
braries, they found a strong relationship between the indicators of social capi¬ 
tal and library use. As a place both public and academic libraries are more than 
a place, collections and people. They are a place for gathering and sharing of 
ideas and messages, enhancing social capital (Crawford 1999). Because Fin¬ 
nish university libraries are open not only to the academic community but also 
to the general public, their role in enhancing social capital is considerable. 

The evolution of library space could be described as follows: 

- First: A collection-centered library (C* generation); 

- Second: A customer-oriented library (2"‘* generation); 

- Third: An experience-related library (3"^“* generation); and 

- Fourth: A learning-centered library (4* generation). 

A 4th generation library offers different spaces - spaces for extroverts who 
need open performance spaces; spaces for voyeurs who would prefer visually 
connected spaces; and, spaces for introverts who might prefer secluded spaces. 
There is also a need for informal spaces in the library (Todd 2008). 

In addition, the university library as place is a campus meeting centre, 
which offers space for both social and individual use. It is important that peo¬ 
ple feel welcomed and comfortable in the library (Gust and Haka 2006; Rizzo 
2006). Very often the library has been introduced as a third place, where mem¬ 
bers of the certain community go daily, stay and meet each other, discuss vari¬ 
ous issues and interact with others in a pleasant atmosphere (Glosiene 2005). 

Among the issues that libraries need to confront is challenging some his¬ 
torical assumptions and a reconsideration of some fundamental strategic ques¬ 
tions such as re-thinking their physical spaces and creating a “desirable draw”. 
According to Brindley (2006) “desirable draw” means that libraries should aim 
to be uplifting, innovative and inspiring cultural, social and intellectual spaces. 
There are many desirable facilities which should be found in new or renovated 
libraries, for example, procuring and implementing an integrated technology 
infrastructure, paying attention to ergonomic factors in user spaces especially 
where computers are used; the selection of furnishings; the choice of design. 
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Location 

Rooms for 

Group 

Work 

Teaching 

Labs 

Reading 

and 

Work¬ 

ing 

Places 

Area 

Main Library 

4 

2 

497 

6,251m" 

Department of Health Sciences 

3 

1 

124 

1,196m" 

Department of Humanities 
and Education, Tampere 

5 

2 

190 

2,211m" 

Department of Humanities 

and Education, Hameenlinna 

1 

0 

105 

627m" 

Total 

13 

5 

916 

10,285 m" 


Table 1: The premises of Tampere University Library in 2010 


creating both noisy and quiet areas; as well as providing places where food and 
beverages can be consumed (Boone 2003). 

In planning new library buildings or renovating old ones the critical factor 
is to know how library space is actually used, how the use of library premises 
is changing and the expectations of users with regard to the library as space. 
Even with this knowledge, one can assume that, overtime, the use of library 
premises will change, perhaps even radically. Therefore, new library buildings 
should not only support current use but they must also be flexible and easily 
modified. 


Methodology 


Focus of the study: The premises of Tampere University Library 

The Library at Tampere University consists of a Main Library, a Department 
of Health Sciences Library and a Department of Humanities and Education Li¬ 
brary. The latter operates on both the main campus in Tampere and in the town 
of Hameenlinna where support is provided for those who are pursuing teacher 
education courses. The Main Library operates on the main campus both in the 
Linna building and in the main university building, where the newspaper col¬ 
lection and a reading room are located. The Department of Health Sciences 
Library is located on the Kauppi campus close to the University Hospital and 
the School of Medicine. 

At the University of Tampere, several new library buildings have recently 
become operational. In 2003, the Department of Humanities and Education Li- 
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brary moved into a new building on the main campus. In 2004, the Department 
of Health Sciences Library moved to a new building but the location was not 
ideal. Consequently, in the summer of 2009, this library moved again into an¬ 
other new building which is located closer to the faculty’s teaching premises. 
Thus, the access to the library has become easier for the students pursuing this 
course. In the summer of 2006, the Main Library was given new premises. 
Previously, it had been located in a former shoe factory building. The new 
building was designed to provide modem library premises. New library prem¬ 
ises have provided a good opportunity to analyze the use of library space and 
to design new solutions for better use. Information about existing library prem¬ 
ises is presented in Table 1. 


Online surveys as a method to measure service quality 

Measuring service quality and customer satisfaction has been important in the 
library field for decades. In the I990’s, SERVQUAL was introduced to the li¬ 
brary world as an instmment to measure both customers’ expectations regard¬ 
ing the quality of a service and their perception of the actual quality of the 
service (Yu et al. 2008). Today, SERVQUAL is used in libraries worldwide. 
Another method for measuring service quality, LibQuaRM^ was developed in 
the United States by the Association of Research Libraries (Veinberg 2009). In 
addition to SERVQUAL and LibQuaRM many libraries, including Tampere, 
have developed their own surveys which reveal gaps between expected and 
experienced service quality. 

Yu et al. (2008) remark that users’ expectations and perceptions of the li¬ 
brary’s service quality are individual and rooted primarily in their personal ex¬ 
periences with the library, shaped by factors from both the library world and 
the user’s life world. Undoubtedly, user-related factors, such as personality, 
discipline being studied and past experience play an important role in a users’ 
evaluation of library services. Nevertheless, responses from many customers 
within same library will give a big picture of the quality of library services. 

Online surveys have made it easier to collect data from customers in li¬ 
braries. Evans and Mathur (2005) state that although online surveys have many 
weaknesses for example such as a low response rate, perception as junk mail 
and technological variations, they have significant advantages over other types 
of surveys. Among the major strengths of online surveys are flexibility, con¬ 
venience, speed and timeliness, ease of data entry and analysis as well as low 
administration costs. 

At Tampere, since 2002, through extensive online surveys the quality of 
services and the satisfaction of customers with library services have been in¬ 
vestigated. In 2002 and 2005, service quality surveys were conducted only at 
Tampere. In 2008 and 2010, the same survey was done in association with 
other university libraries. Email messages were posted to different mailing lists 
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in the university and customers were invited to visit on the library’s web site 
and participate in the survey, which was open for two weeks. Although re¬ 
searchers (Evans and Mathur 2005) have commented on the usually low re¬ 
sponse rates of online surveys, at Tampere a considerable number of responses 
were received (Table 2). The proportion of students responding to the survey 
was usually larger than that of the other customers, although the student num¬ 
ber was smaller than usual in the last survey. 



2002 

2005 

2008 

2010 

Respondents 

n=1017 

OS 

00 

II 

a 

n=905 

D 

II 

Students 

77 

77 

79 

65 

Researchers/teachers 

13 

8 

10 

15 

Postgraduates 

* 

6 

7 

11 

Others 

11 

9 

4 

9 

Total 

101 

100 

100 

100 


Table 2: Status of Respondents (%) 

* There was no special category for postgraduates in the 2002. They were included either 
with students or researchers, according to their responses. 


At Tampere, through service quality surveys, the gap between expected and 
experienced service quality was investigated. Respondents were asked to 
evaluate both the importance (I) and success (S) of library services on a scale 
from 1 to 5. The gap was counted as the value of the importance minus the 
success (I-S). In addition, respondents were allowed to express their verbal 
comments about library services. 

Some questions in the service quality surveys were related to the impor¬ 
tance of library premises to customers, and some to their satisfaction with the 
premises. Because Tampere University Library has recently been relocated on 
several occasions to new library buildings it has been possible to compare the 
findings of service quality surveys before and after each move. The first in¬ 
quiry was carried out in 2002 when the Main Library and departmental librar¬ 
ies still operated in the old buildings. The second study was conducted in 
2005, when the departmental libraries had moved to new buildings but the 
Main Library still operated out of the former shoe factory. The last two sur¬ 
veys were done after the Main Library had moved to the new building. In 
2010, the Department Library of Health Sciences Library moved again. It now 
operates in a new building in which there are also some teaching facilities and 
offices for faculty. 
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Monitoring as a method 

Monitoring customers’ activities in the library through observation walks is a 
rather simple way to gather systematic data on how library premises are actu¬ 
ally used. The method is based on regular observation tours through the public 
areas of the library. Observers engaged in the study were given standardized 
forms to register customer behaviour and floor plans with fixed routes to walk. 
As it was built in 2006, Tampere’s Main Library is a modem building, but how 
it functions daily is one of the questions that were investigated. Further, there 
was interest in the amount of social vs. individual use of the library’s premises. 
The monitored public spaces in the library have different functions (Table 3). 
When the new Main Library was planned the idea was that the 3'^‘* floor would 
be the place where the library users would study in the learning centre and 
therefore stay for a longer period than on the floor. 


Location 

Functions 

1'^‘floor 

circulation desk 

interlibrary loan services 

self check-out/check-in automates 

text book collections in open shelves which customers are 
able to browse 

a couple of library computers for customer use 

all customers go to upper floors (2"'^ and 3''*) through the 

U‘floor 

2““ floor 

the majority of the library’s open collections 
reading places 

Text book reading room 
(also located on the 2"'* floor 
with a separate entrance) 

quiet reading room based on the student feedback 
open 24/7 

3''‘* floor 

learning centre 

4 rooms for group work 

about 50 computers with relevant software 

2 teaching labs 

reference collection 

printed journals 

microfilm/microfiche readers 

information services enquiry desk 


Table 3: Description of the functions of the monitored public spaces in the Main Library 
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Categories of activities 

Sits alone reading or writing (without computers) 

Sits or stands alone with library computer 
Sits alone with own laptop 

Walks or stands alone (don’t use library materials or browse, 
and without relating to library staff) 

Sits or stands in a group with library computers 
Browses alone 
Contact with staff 

Talks on mobile phone or sends SMSs 

Sits in a group reading or writing (without computers) 

Queuing 

Uses self check-out/check-in automates 
Takes photocopies or print outs 
Sits in a group with own laptop(s) 

Walks or stands in company (don’t use library materials or browse, and without relating 
to library staff) 

Other activities* 


Table 4: The observed categories of customers’ activities 

* Sits alone or in a group without books or computers, uses microfiche or microfilm read¬ 
ers, browses in a group or is sleeping in the library. 

All areas, on all floors, mentioned in Table 3 covered in this study were 
equipped with photocopiers and wireless network access. Library opening 
hours during the observation periods were 8.00-19.00 hours with the exception 
of the text book reading room which was open 24 hours daily. The service 
hours of the circulation desk and information services enquiry desk were 
10.00-19.00 hours whereas the text book reading room had 8.00-19.00 hours 
service hours. 

Monitoring, with modifications, was chosen as the method of observation. 
Monitoring and related observation methods like seating sweeps methods have 
been used for example in Norwegian and Canadian public libraries (Given and 
Leckie 2003; Baker 2006; Hoivik 2008). Examples of the use of monitoring in 
academic libraries are rare. At Loughborough University Library, ethnographic 
methods which also include to some extent comparable observations have been 
used to investigate the physical space of the library (Bryant et al. 2009). 
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There are several advantages in the monitoring method, for example the 
gathering of data by observation tours can be conducted by library staff. Ob¬ 
servers register what each customer is doing according to instructions given on 
a standardized form. Other advantages of this method are that the customers’ 
privacy is protected, because no personal data is collected; and, the observer 
can remain completely detached from the observed group (Blake 2006; Hoivik 
2008). Hence, no specific information about what customers are doing or 
working on is collected when this method is used. Despite these limitations re¬ 
searchers found that this method is very useful for supplementing their knowl¬ 
edge of customer use and satisfaction with library premises. 

The activities of customers were divided into a set of categories, presented 
in Table 4. The categories were chosen on the basis of the results of previous 
work by researchers such as Hoivik (2008) with regard to the essential func¬ 
tions of the monitored university library. Further, activities were monitored 
with respect to whether they were conducted individually or in a group. 

The monitoring was carried out during two separate weeks in the premises 
of the Main Library to get comparative data the use of the library as space. The 
first monitoring took place during March 30-April 3, 2009 (later referred to as 
Week 1); and, the second during October 12-17, 2009 (later referred to as 
Week 2). Both monitorings were arranged from Monday to Friday, four times 
a day, at 9.00 a.m., at 12 noon, at 3.00 p.m. and at 6.00 p.m. The monitoring 
took place in four different locations: the floor, the text book reading room, 
the 2"‘* floor, and, the 3'^‘* floor. In the first monitoring, 23 members of the li¬ 
brary staff volunteered to do the monitoring tours according to given instruc¬ 
tions, forms and floor maps. The second observation week was conducted by 
22 library staff volunteers, some of whom were new volunteers. The addition 
of new persons to the monitoring group was welcomed as some of the persons 
who had worked in the first phase of the monitoring were on vacation during 
the second round of the survey. Thus, altogether 32 members of the Main Li¬ 
brary staff participated in making one or several monitoring walks in one or 
both weeks. 


Results 

Service quality in relation to library premises 

In spite of the rapid growth of electronic collections in academic libraries and 
the remote access to these collections, the physical library space is still heavily 
used. In the 2010 survey, 773 responses were received. Almost a half of re¬ 
spondents (46%) indicated that they visited the library on a weekly basis, with 
8% visiting on a daily basis. One third visited the library a few times a month, 
and 22% visited less than once a month. The findings certainly reflect the large 
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proportion of students who responded to the survey. However, this does not 
reduce the significance of the findings. While researchers and teachers at the 
university have offices, for students the physical library space is important as a 
learning environment and a workroom. Therefore, the quality of library prem¬ 
ises is not a question of secondary importance. 

Respondents mostly came to the library to use library services. The most 
common activities in 2010 were: to borrow and return books (23%); to study 
alone in the library (14%); to use e-resources in the library (11%); to use 
printed resources in the library (10%); to search information (9%); and, to use 
the library’s computers e.g. for email (9%). Some respondents (6%) said that 
they came to the library to search for information or seek advice. While others 
(6%) said that they came to copy and print. Some respondents (2%) participated 
in the information literacy classes in the library. Only a few respondents (5%) 
stated that they studied in a group in the library. Even less, 4% came to the li¬ 
brary to hang out and 2% came to meet friends. Thus, these most recent find¬ 
ings support the idea regarding the library as a place for individual study. 

When the quality of library premises were analyzed attention was paid to 
responses regarding different aspects of the library’s premises (Table 5). While 
some customers appreciated the cozy and quiet space, the others valued the 
number of reading places as well as computers or rooms for group work as a 
sign of good quality library premises. 

The findings of the surveys showed that the quietness of library premises 
has been the most important aspect of the quality of library space year after 
year (Table 5). In a hectic and even noisy world, library users seem to need 
and appreciate a quiet place. However, the expectation of quiet library prem¬ 
ises might also be rooted in users’ previous library experiences or even in the 
media, where silence has strongly connected with the image of the library. Al¬ 
though the quietness of library premises was evaluated as the most important 
aspect of the quality of library space, its’ significance clearly decreased be¬ 
tween 2002 and 2010. 

Because service quality surveys were regularly conducted, it was possible 
to trace changes in the library’s service quality including changes in customer 
satisfaction with the library’s premises in recent years (Table 5). There is a 
special interest in customer perceptions of library premises because, as men¬ 
tioned earlier, Tampere has moved to many new library buildings since the be¬ 
ginning of this millennium. If there is no indication that there has been an 
improvement in the quality of library premises, then questions could be raised 
about whether money has been well spent. 

Comparing the results of surveys indicates some interesting changes. In 
2002, when all library units still operated in the old buildings, there was quite a 
big gap between the perception of the importance of library premises and the 
customers’ satisfaction with them. After moving to new buildings, the gap has 
clearly become smaller and almost vanished. The investment in new library 
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2002 (n = 1017) 

2005 (n = 849) 

2008 (n = 905) 

2010 (n = 773) 

Library 

premises 

1 

S 

G 

I 

S 

G 

I 

S 

G 

1 

S 

G 

Premises in 
general 

* 

* 


* 

* 


4.0 

4.1 

-0.1 

* 

* 


The cozy 
premises 

4.41 

3.65 

0.76 

4.41 

3.71 

0.7 

* 

* 


4.1 

4.2 

-0.1 

The quietness 
of premises 

4.89 

3.58 

1.31 

4.88 

3.91 

0.97 

4.3 

3.9 

0.4 

4.2 

4.1 

0.1 

The number of 
reading places 

4.76 

3.36 

1.4 

4.68 

3.76 

0.92 

* 

* 


* 

* 


The number of 
computers 

4.65 

3.16 

1.49 

4.66 

3.54 

1.15 

4.1 

3.8 

0.3 

4.0 

3.8 

0.2 

The rooms for 
group work 

* 

* 


4.33 

3.76 

0.59 

3.4 

3.9 

-0.5 

3.5 

4.0 

-0.5 


Table 5: The customers’ assessment of library premises 
Key 

I = Importance 
n = the number of responses 
S = Success 

1-5 = the scale of responses 
G = Gap = Importance - Success 

* The question was not asked. 


premises has been profitable for the library users. One respondent wrote in 
2010 as follows: 

It is fantastic, that Tertio (the Department Library of Health Sciences 
[Library]) moved closer to students. Library premises are very, very 
cozy, even when it comes to the colors. Thank you for the library; a 
nice place to visit and get friendly service! 

Table 5 demonstrates that in 2008 and 2010, customers evaluated the rooms 
for group work more successful than their importance to them. Customer ex¬ 
pectations and satisfaction with the quietness and coziness of library premises 
and the number of computers were almost in balance in 2010. Although the 
customer satisfaction with these factors grew between 2002 and 2010, at the 
same time their importance has slightly decreased. The biggest drop in the 
number of the importance of library premises took place between the survey in 
2005 and 2008. This coincides with the period during which the Main Library 
moved to the new building. 
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There might be different reasons for the decline of the importance num¬ 
bers. One of the reasons may be that the habits of customers to use or visit the 
physical library have changed. When new students come to the university, they 
come with their own life world and past experiences with other libraries. It is 
totally possible that new students may have different expectations about library 
premises than students of only a few years ago. However, it may also be possi¬ 
ble that when users have better library premises and facilities available, they 
take them as self-evident and so they do not place as much emphasis on the 
importance of premises. When Tampere still operated out of old buildings 
when there were many shortcomings, it was only human to emphasize the im¬ 
portance of high-level library premises. 


Monitoring gives evidence on the daily use of the library premises 

In addition to conducting the customer inquiries and regularly counting the 
number of visits to the library, it was interesting to monitor and investigate 
what library users actually do in the library, e.g. do they interact with others? 
Do they interact with texts or with computers? 

The results of the monitoring experiment indicate that the library premises 
are actively used, with an average of 117 observations being noted at one spe¬ 
cific time use. 


Time 

Mon. 

Tue. 

Wed. 

Thu. 

Fri. 

Total 

9.00 a.m. 

49 

54 

56 

50 

52 

261 

12 noon 

148 

178 

152 

185 

113 

776 

3.00 p.m. 

205 

220 

190 

170 

133 

918 

6.00 p.m. 

92 

82 

72 

83 

49 

378 

Total 

494 

534 

470 

488 

347 

2333 


Table 6: Week 1 — total number of monitoring observations by time 


Time 

Mon. 

Tue. 

Wed. 

Thu. 

Fri. 

Total 

9.00 a.m. 

51 

52 

47 

28 

20 

198 

12 noon 

162 

180 

184 

145 

81 

752 

3.00 p.m. 

224 

316 

218 

138 

97 

993 

6.00 p.m. 

133 

109 

88 

37 

27 

394 

Total 

570 

657 

537 

348 

225 

2337 


Table 7: Week 2 - total number of monitoring observations by time 
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In the first monitoring week, the number of activities observed at the specific 
times ranged between 49 (Monday 9.00 a.m. and Friday 6.00 p.m.) and 220 
(Tuesday 3.00 p.m.). In the second week, the range was between 27 (Friday 
6.00 p.m.) and 316 (Tuesday 3.00 p.m.). Interestingly, the monitoring session 
with the most activity usually took place at 3 p.m. with the exception of 
Thursdays when the greatest of activity was observed at noon. The lowest ac¬ 
tivity took place during the 9.00 a.m. observations with the exception of Friday 
in Week 1, when 6.00 p.m. in the evening was the quietest time. 

Table 8 indicates that the monitoring interestingly showed that of all the 
activities observed, the most common ones were reading (50%) and writing 
alone (43%). The second common activity in Week 1 was using library com¬ 
puter alone - 19% of monitored activities, and the third common activity in 
Week 1 was sitting alone with own laptop — 12% of all observed activities. 
However, in Week 2, the percentage of those sitting alone with their own lap¬ 
top (17%) was equal to the percentage of the category that sits or stands alone 
with a library computer. In fact, the number of observations of the individual 
use of laptops was slightly higher in Week 2 than the number of observations 
of in-dividuals using library computers. 

Generally, the use of computers in the library was significant, 35% vs. 
37% of all observations included either the use of library computers or per¬ 
sonal laptops. This demonstrates a shift in library functions from static book 
collections towards a modem learning environment which combines the elec¬ 
tronic and printed resources of the library. 

In the second observation week, there were more observations of walking 
or standing customers (10%) than in the first week (6%). One explanation 
could be that information literacy classes took place in the teaching labs inside 
the library in the second week. 

Surprisingly, the categories “browsing alone” (2%) and “contact with 
staff’ (1%) represented only a fractional part of observed activities. Most of 
the service desks in the library were closed at 9.00 a.m. when the first monitor¬ 
ing tours were conducted, so contact with staff at the desks was not possible at 
that time. Further the evening tours at 6.00 p.m. were carried out by the librarian 
who also was on duty at the information services desk on the 3’^'* floor learning 
resources centre. Thus, that staff member was not available to customers at 
that time. However, some librarians reported that they had been consulted by 
the customers while they were on their monitoring tour. 

The results are somewhat similar to results from previous studies. The re¬ 
sults from two Canadian central public libraries, Toronto Reference Library 
and Vancouver Public Library reported by Given and Leckie (2003) indicated 
that reading was the most prominent activity at all times of the day in both li¬ 
braries. More recent results from Norway’s Drammen Library, a digitally well- 
equipped public library, showed that the most common activity was sitting 
alone with library computer — 18% of observations. Sitting alone reading or 
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Categories of activities 

Week 1 n 

Week 1 % 

Week 2 n 

Week 2 % 

Sits alone reading or writing 
(without computers) 

1158 

50% 

996 

43% 

Sits or stands alone with library 
computer 

447 

19% 

394 

17% 

Sits alone with own laptop 

274 

12% 

397 

17% 

Walks or stands alone (don’t use 
library materials or browse, and 
without relating to library staff) 

142 

6% 

220 

9% 

Sits or stands in a group with 
library computers 

94 

4% 

57 

2% 

Browses alone 

45 

2% 

58 

2% 

Contact with staff 

33 

1% 

34 

1% 

Talks on mobile phone or sends 
SMSs 

30 

1% 

20 

1% 

Sits in a group reading or 
writing)without computers) 

23 

1% 

40 

2% 

Queuing 

20 

1% 

19 

1% 

Uses self check-out/check-in 

automates 

17 

1% 

15 

1% 

Takes photocopies or print outs 

16 

1% 

20 

1% 

Sits in a group with own laptop(s) 

11 

0% 

21 

1% 

Walks or stands in company (don’t 
use library materials or browse, 
and without relating to library 
staff) 

11 

0% 

15 

1% 

Other activities* 

12 

1% 

31 

1% 

Total 

2333 

100% 

2337 

100% 


Table 8: The observed categories of customers’ activities by frequency 


* sits alone or in a group without books or computers, uses microfiche or microfilm read¬ 
ers, browses in a group or is sleeping in the library. 

writing was the third highest level of usage (13%). Staff contact was 3% of li¬ 
brary usage and browsing was 4% of the more than 4000 observations made 
during a week of observations in 2007 (Hoivik 2008). However, when compar¬ 
ing the results from Tampere with those from public libraries attention must be 
paid to the functional differences between academic and public libraries, (e.g. 
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study purposes vs. recreation). In the study at Tampere the use of library prem¬ 
ises seems to be related to studying, i.e. reading, writing and working with 
computers, while the use of public libraries was more related to recreation. 


Categories of activities 

W 1 

Alone 

W 1 

In a 

group 

%ofWl 

W2 

Alone 

W2 

In a 

group 

% ofW2 

Sits reading or writing 

98% 

2% 

51 % 

96% 

4% 

44% 

Sits or stands with li¬ 
brary computer(s) 

83% 

17% 

23 % 

87% 

13% 

19% 

Sits with own laptop(s) 

96% 

4% 

12% 

95% 

5% 

18% 

Walks or stands 

93% 

7% 

7% 

94% 

6% 

10% 

Browses 

100% 

0% 

2% 

94% 

6% 

3% 

Contact with staff 

100% 

0% 

1 % 

100% 

0% 

1% 

Talks on mobile phone 
or sends SMS 

100% 

0% 

1 % 

100% 

0% 

1% 

Other activities* 

97% 

3% 

3% 

63% 

37% 

3% 

Total 

94% 

6% 

100% 

93% 

7% 

100% 

n 

2192 

141 

2333 

2170 

167 

2337 


Table 9: The customers’ activities alone vs. in a group 

* Queuing, the use of self check automates, photocopiers or microfiche readers, sitting 
without books or computers etc. 

Key 

W1 = Week 1 
W2 = Week 2 


In Table 9 individual and group level activities are compared. Table 9 shows 
that the most common activity without respect to individual or social use, was 
sitting reading and writing, with 51% vs. 44% of all observations. As shown in 
Table 9 only 6% vs. 7% of the observed activities took place in a group. This 
result was somewhat lower than expected. 

In Table 9, computer use has been highlighted as it is included in customer 
activities in all locations alone vs. in a group. The use of computers was regis¬ 
tered at 826 in Week 1 vs. 869 during Week 2 observations, i.e. about 35% vs. 
37% of all observed activities. The use of library computers, was almost twice 
as common (23%) compared to the use of personal laptops (12%) in the first 
observation week. However, in the second observation week, the number of 
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observations of the use of personal laptops increased. For example the individual 
use of personal laptops overtook the individual use of library computers. It will 
be extremely important to follow this trend in the future. 



Sitsalone reading or Sitsor stands alone Sits alone with own 
writing with library computer laptop 


Figure 1: Comparison between the three most common observations in Weeks 1 and 2 


The results of the monitoring showed that the library is used most often for in¬ 
dividual reading and/or writing. The use of library premises by groups was 
lower than expected in the observation period. The students are nevertheless in 
the library to complete their tasks given by the faculty. If the tasks are mostly 
individually based, there is no need for group work. On the other hand collabora¬ 
tion can also take place in virtual networks. 

Figure 2 demonstrates the total number of observed activities at different 
times in both weeks. As seen in this figure, information gathered in the ob¬ 
served weeks was remarkably similar. 

Figures 2a and 2b illustrate the differences between observed activities at 
different times of the day. As it was assumed, the busiest time of the day was 
afternoon. The Figures also demonstrate that the category sitting alone reading 
or writing was the most common activity at all times. 
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9 a.m. 12 noon | 3 p.m. 6p.m 


• Week 1. Total 
number of activities 


261 


776 


918 


378 


Week 2. Total 
number of activities 


198 


752 


993 


394 


Figure 2: Total number of observed activities by time in Weeks 1 and 2 



Figure 2a: Week 1- customers’ activities by time 

* Queuing, the use of mobile phones, self check automates, photocopiers or microfilm 
readers, walking or standing in company, sitting in a group reading or writing or with 
own laptop(s), or sitting alone without books or computers, etc. 
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9 a.m. 

12 noon 

3 p.m. 

6 p.m. 

♦ Sitsalone reading or writing 

91 

301 

440 

164 

U Sitsor stands alone with library 
computer 

30 

143 

159 

62 

A Sitsalone with own laptop 

33 

130 

167 

67 

'1 Walksor standsalone 

21 

72 

91 

36 

i|i Sitsor stands in a group with library 
computer(s} 

3 

8 

31 

15 

# Browses [alone] 

2 

20 

26 

10 

' Contact with staff 

1 

15 

15 

3 

-Other activities* 

17 

63 

64 

37 


Total n 


198 


752 


993 


394 


Figure 2b: Week 2- customers’ activities by time 

* Queuing, the use of mobile phones, self check automates, photocopiers or microfilm 
readers, walking or standing in company, sitting in a group reading or writing or with 
own laptop(s) or sitting alone without books or computers, etc. 


Comparing Figures 2a and 2b shows that there is a visible difference between 
the number of observations in the categories sits or stands alone with library 
computer and sits alone with own laptop. In Figure 2a we can see that the 
number of observations of sits or stands alone with library computer was 
clearly higher than the number of observations of sits alone with own laptops. 
In Figure 2b in the second week, the pattern is different. The number of observa¬ 
tions in the category sits alone with own laptop has even surpassed the number 
of observations of individual use of library computers. 

Clearly, the library gets useful information from results of this kind for the 
planning of services and service hours. However, the risk of generalizing too 
widely results from a survey done during two weeks (at staggered periods) 
needs to be taken into consideration as well as probable developments and 
changes in the use patterns of customers. 
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Week 1. Total 
number of activities 

494 

534 

470 

488 

347 

Weeks. Total 
number of activities 

670 

657 

537 

348 

225 


Figure 3: Total number of observed activities by weekday in weeks 1 and 2 
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0 - 

Mon 

Tue Wed 

Thu 
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^^“Sits alone reading or 
writng 

254 

262 217 

245 

180 

Sits or stands alone 
with library computer 

98 

92 92 

89 

76 

—» Sits alone with oi^n 
laptop 

54 

73 60 

57 

30 

Walks or stands alone 

23 

32 24 

38 

25 

^^Sits or stands in a 
group with library 
oomputer(si 

18 

23 27 

12 

14 

Browses [alone] 

9 

11 9 

13 

3 

^^“Contact with staff 

9 

8 8 

6 

2 

^^“Other aclivilies* 

29 

33 33 

28 

17 


Total n 494 534 470 488 347 




Figure 3a: Week 1- customers’ activities by weekday 

* Queuing, the use of mobile phones, self check automates, photocopiers or microfilm 
readers, walking or standing in company, sitting in a group reading or writing or with 
own laptop(s) or sitting alone without books or computers etc. 
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Figure 3b: Week 2 - customers’ activities by weekday 

* Queuing, the use of mobile phones, self check automates, photocopiers or microfilm 
readers, walking or standing in company, sitting in a group reading or writing or with 
own laptop(s) or sitting alone without books or computers etc. 


As shown in Figure 3, Friday was clearly the quietest day in both weeks. Of 
the observed weekdays Tuesday was the busiest day of the week. Monday, 
Wednesday and Thursday also had remarkably more activities than Friday. 

A comparison between Week 1 and Week 2 shows that in Week 2, on 
Monday there were 15%, on Tuesday 23% and on Wednesday 14% more ob¬ 
served activities than in Week 1. Whereas during Week 2 with respect to ob¬ 
servations, on Thursday there was almost a 29% reduction and on Friday 35% 
reduction when this week is compared to Week 1. One explanation for this pat¬ 
tern could be the fact that Hdmeenkadun approbatur (a student happening) 
took place on Thursday in the second monitoring week. 

As shown in Figures 3 a and 3b, the category sitting alone reading or writ¬ 
ing was the most common activity of all weekdays. Even though, there is an 
outstanding difference between the patterns in this category in the two weeks. 
In Week 1, there is a 31% decline in the category that sits alone reading or 
writing with the largest number of observations on Tuesday and the smallest 
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W1 
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Floor 

W2 
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Floor 

W1 

3rd 

Floor 

W2 

3rd 

Floor 

W1 R 
Room 

W2R 

Room 

BSits alone reading or 
writing 

2 

3 

392 

321 

142 

150 

622 

522 

■ Sits or stands alone with 
library computer 

24 

27 

9 

10 

413 

354 

1 

3 

□ Sits alone with own laptop 

0 

0 

163 

208 

110 

178 

1 

11 

in Walks or stands alone 

21 

40 

45 

82 

56 

63 

20 

35 

□ Sits or stands in a group 
with library computer(s) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

94 

57 

0 

0 

□ Browses [alone] 

19 

27 

19 

20 

7 

11 

0 

0 

E Contact with staff 

18 

23 

1 

1 

5 

7 

9 

3 

■ Other activities* 

41 

43 

40 

43 

58 

83 

1 

12 

Total n 

125 

163 

669 

685 

885 

903 

654 

586 


Figure 4: Customers’ activities by location 

* Queuing, the use of mobile phones, self check automates, photocopiers or microfilm 
readers, walking or standing in company, sitting in a group reading or writing or with 
own laptop(s) or sitting alone without books or computers etc. 


number of observations on Friday. In Week 2, there is almost a 71% decline in 
this category between Tuesday and Friday. Such big differences between 
weekdays are not found in other categories of the monitoring. 

Different locations in the Main Library have different functions. The dif¬ 
ferences in the numbers of observations varied between different locations 
(Figure 4). For example, the number of activities on the l'^* floor where circula¬ 
tion functions are located was lower when compared with other observed 
spaces. It is worth knowing that the 1*‘ floor is a place of quick visits quick to 
take care of business such as borrowing, returns, charges and interlibrary 
loans. Customers usually do not stay there for a long time. Instead, the reading 
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rooms on the 2"“* and 3'^'* floors are spaces for study purposes and offer a place 
for longer stays than the floor. 

This study was conducted on two occasions during the academic year. 
Nevertheless, more investigations are needed. Monitoring should be regularly 
used to reveal ongoing changes in patterns of customer use of library premises. 


Conclusion 

University libraries face an imperative to demonstrate the value of their ser¬ 
vices to their institutions, including the evidence of the impact the library 
premises have as space and place for the community they serve. University li¬ 
braries should document and prove their value by using various methods and 
data. It is suggested that in order to provide an overview of the impact of the 
library premises as space and place, multiple methods are needed for collecting 
rich data. Service quality questionnaires have been used generally in gathering 
data about the importance and success of library premises. By repeating the 
same questions regularly it is possible to find changes in customers’ percep¬ 
tions. However, different data is needed to find out, what the real usage of li¬ 
brary premises is and how it is changing. The monitoring of users’ activities in 
the university libraries has not yet been a very widely used method to gather 
information about the use of library space. This study offers an applicable and 
easy model that can be repeated by other university libraries. The sharing of 
comparative data with Tampere University from another university library 
would be most welcome. 

What was noticed is that customers are still physically present in the li¬ 
brary although many services are nowadays available via the network connec¬ 
tion with library users being able to use many library services anytime, 
anywhere. Users still come to the physical library to study; they even come 
there to get access to the networked environment, in spite of there being a vir¬ 
tual library. This emphasizes the importance of modem and well-equipped li¬ 
brary premises on campus. When the use of the Main Library premises were 
monitored, it was found that about 35% vs. 37% of all observed activities were 
related to the use of computers. The university library as a place is an interest¬ 
ing and important hybrid library especially for students offering them both a 
real and virtual learning environment. 

In the literature there are several references to the changes in higher educa¬ 
tion and their effect on university libraries. For example, many current trends 
in higher education, such as problem-based learning, emphasize the need for 
space for group work. For some reason not a lot of evidence was collected on 
these issues. According to our surveys in 2008 and 2010, the customers evalu¬ 
ated the rooms for group work more successful than their importance to them. 
During the monitoring, it was observed that customers clearly worked more 
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alone than in a group. Probably the teaching methods at the University of 
Tampere had not yet become collaborative work oriented rather there was still 
an emphasis on studying alone. Further, of the faculties supported by the li¬ 
brary it is known that the problem-based method of learning is not as widely 
used except in the Faculty of Medicine. Describing the students’ use of library 
space some assumptions can be presented about the most common current 
teaching methods as well as some ideas regarding the use of diverse methods. 
It is recognized that collaboration can take place in virtual networks, and that 
this would not be revealed by monitoring methods. Therefore, more investiga¬ 
tion needs to be done with respect to student collaboration in virtual networks. 

On one hand, it was possible to gather some evidence about the library as a 
third place. The library premises were estimated very cozy (4.2/5) in the 2010 
survey and the library visits took place regularly. Comparing results of the 
2002 and 2010 surveys it was noticed that moving to new buildings had added 
to the users’ impression of a welcoming of the library premises. In addition, 
findings of the monitoring show that customers came to stay in the library. On 
the other hand, it was not possible to acquire a lot of evidence about the library 
as a meeting place or enhancing social capital. Principally, customers worked 
and used library services as individuals rather than in groups for joint benefits. 
However, the findings of both the 2010 survey and monitoring showed that 
there also were user groups in the library. It is hoped that in the future library 
usage of this nature will increase. Probably university libraries as a space will 
never be the same in terms of being a space for socializing as public libraries 
but over time they might enhance social capital and support collaborative work 
for common purposes more than they do today. 

The vision of Tampere University Library has been formulated in its strat¬ 
egy for the years 2010-2015 as follows: 

“Tampere University Library is well-known for its trustworthiness as a 
scientific information supplier and authority. The library actively pro¬ 
motes the open access availability, foresees the changing information 
needs of its users and offers an inspiring operational environment”. 

The strategy was written in association with the library’s stakeholders, mem¬ 
bers of the faculty and students and it is fundamental to the development of the 
library. The vision clearly directs the library to get evidence about the daily 
use of library premises, evidence-based development of library services, in¬ 
cluding library premises, and to ensure that library staff have the skills to de¬ 
liver services to meet the needs of library customers. 

The surveys and monitoring were carried out by the library staff in col¬ 
laboration with members of staff from different library departments. The ex¬ 
periments also were learning processes for the staff. Thus, they have enhanced 
collaborative knowledge-building and sharing in the library. In addition, con- 
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ducting the studies has strengthened the library as a learning organization. As 
part of academic community the library attempts to be research- based in all 
activities and planning processes. The presentation of facts and evidence-based 
information for example to the main organizations and financiers will increase 
the credibility and reputation of the library. 

User satisfaction is the final goal of all the development that is done by the 
Tampere University Library. It is believed that useful evidence about the daily 
use of library premises has been collected and that the library will benefit from 
this information in the future. It is also pleasing to be able to report a growth in 
customer satisfaction with the library at Tampere as space and place. 

The studies have reveal information that is pertinent to space planning. 
The library will take measures to put into action a plan that responds to these 
findings. For example, the findings of both the 2010 survey and monitoring 
showed that there is need for peaceful working places in the library. This the 
library should take seriously and make sure that these needs are addressed with 
more quiet places being made available for students. It may perhaps even need 
to make some adjustments to existing facilities to provide more quiet areas/ 
spaces. Hopefully, since the premises are relatively new large modifications 
will not be needed. According these studies it is also clear that students come 
to the library to use computers, so also the availability of computer working 
places and number of computers are matters that the library needs to address 
continuously, even though customers nowadays increasingly use their own lap¬ 
tops in the library. As a consequence, in addition to providing a wireless net¬ 
work the library has ensured that there are desks without computers but 
supplied with electrical sockets for computer use. 

This chapter reports on both the longitudinal and recent results that have 
been achieved at Tampere. The results show that the library is actively used, 
and thus the investments in new library premises are valued and have been 
profitable for library users. 
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Introduction 

This chapter reports on the research project “Online Public Access Catalogs 
(OPACs) in Mercosur”' Project F054, (UBACYT Scientific Program 2004- 
2007, Universidad de Buenos Aires). The aim of the project was to investigate 
the use of new information technologies in libraries in a selected geographical 
grouping. The project revealed that only minimal services were available 
through most online public access catalogs in libraries of Mercosur member 
and associate countries. Further, the survey indicated that many of them were 
in an early stage of implementation (Barber et al. 2006, 2007a, 2007b, 2008). 
According to international trends catalog functions should be based on user 
needs. Consequently, results provided by this research offer relevant informa¬ 
tion that could be taken into account by libraries in the region when software 
and functionalities were being evaluated and/or considered. 

Given the many challenges that libraries face in the information age, the 
aim of Project F036 — “Online public access catalogs (OPACs) in Latin Ameri¬ 
ca^” (UBACYT Scientific Program 2008-2010, Universidad de Buenos Aires) 


1 The Mercosur countries are Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay and Uruguay. Bolivia, Chile, Ecua¬ 
dor, Peru and Venezuela have associated status with this political grouping. 

2 For the purposes of this survey and findings presented in this chapter the following countries 
compromise the group known as Latin America: Argentina, Bahamas, Barbados, Belize, Bo¬ 
livia, Brazil, Chile, Columbia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, El Salvador, French Guiana, 
Guatemala, Jamaica, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Puerto Rico, Suriname, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Uruguay and Venezuela. 
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was-see if it was possible to extend the findings of Project F054 in Mercosur 
countries to the rest of Latin America. In addition, Project F036 focused on an 
analysis of user interface of Web OPACs^ in university, special, public and na¬ 
tional libraries with a view to establishing differences among them depending 
on whether they had chosen an Integrated Library Systems (ILS) or Database 
Management Systems (DBMS). This chapter presents the results of a survey of 
Project F036. 

Project F036 provides primary data and increases knowledge on a key as¬ 
pect of access and use of information a region that of several developing coun¬ 
tries (see footnote 2). Moreover, Project F036 provides a methodological tool 
that could be used to study similar situations in other regions. 


Theoretical Framework 

Since the eighties, when the use of OPACs began to spread (Kaske and Fer¬ 
guson 1980), several studies were conducted, the findings of which described 
and compared existing OPAC features in relation to user interface (Hildreth 
1982, 1985; Matthews 1982). Similarly, from the 1980s onwards efforts were 
devoted to the design of third generation catalogs (Kaske and Ferguson 1980; 
Williamson 1982; Clifford 1987; Hildreth 1987, 1988; Culkin 1989; McGarry 
and Svenonius 1991; Frost, 1994; Larson et al. 1996; Stevens 1998; Delsey 
2001; Byrum 2005). Since the 1990s, as a result of this ongoing research sev¬ 
eral recommendations have been made with regard to improving OPACs, three 
of which will be mentioned: 

1. Improvement of database records; 

2. Search capability; and 

3. Interface design. 

Researchers commenting on these areas include Hildreth 1995, 2001; Beaulieu 
and Borgman, 1996; Large and Beheshti 1997. Yee (1991) warned that search 
methods, indexing and format display as well as data relations and structure all 
relate to user interface. Experts focused their attention on some specific issues 
relating to user interface, but not as much on the functionalities of components 
in OPACs (Hildreth 1995; Borgman 1996; Beaulieu 2000). 

In order to increase the level of the usability of OPACs, conversational as 
well as object oriented interfaces have been considered either as opposite (Chi- 
ang 1991), or, as two sides of communication able to complement each other 
to deliver solutions (Henry 1991). But such developments would take into ac¬ 
count other issues such as human-computer interaction and the design of inter- 


3 As all the OPACs in this study are situated in the Web, hereafter they will only be referred 
to as OPACs. 
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faces suited to resolve different tasks (Hildreth 1988, 2001; Henry 1991; Car¬ 
lyle 1996; Shneiderman 1998; Beaulieu 2000; Gremett 2006; Komlodi et al. 
2006; Meadow et al. 2007). Design should be intuitive; and, context needs to 
be considered, especially the Internet, where direct user assistance is restricted 
(Bates 1991; Shneiderman 1998; Wildemuth 2006). According to some authors, 
design should be able to accommodate a wide range of user search behavior 
patterns in libraries and not only in catalogs (Beheshti et al. 1996). 

In the beginning, first and second generation catalogs offered menu-driven 
or command-driven interfaces. Due to their limitations, some projects (OKAPI 
in England; MELVYL in the University of California, among others) began to 
evolve into a more interactive system through the use of heuristic algorithms 
that, even when they were not completely successful, led the way to the next 
generation of OPACs (Clifford 1987). Williams et al. (1986) examined, in this 
sense, the associative interface where terms entered by users were system- 
associated with other terms to identify additional potentially relevant docu¬ 
ments or to delimit results if precision was too low. 

Williams et al. (1995) also referred to graphical user interface (GUI); 
whereas Yee and Layne (1998) made reference to form fill-in, client-server and 
Web interfaces. Dowling (1997) pointed out that despite the “technological im¬ 
maturity” of many OPACs, their implementation in the Web was the best option 
for libraries. In the Statement of International Cataloguing Principles (IFLA 
2009) functions of the catalog were updated and described as being: to find, to 
identify, to select, to obtain, and, to navigate. On this basis, bibliographic ser¬ 
vices undertook new initiatives to increase the value of online catalogs (Byrum 
2005). Beheshti’s (2003) view was that even when OPACs were implemented 
using client-server platforms, Z39.50 Protocol and links to other resources, they 
continued to be non-integrated systems to information resources. 

Software developments designed to overcome the above-mentioned limita¬ 
tions were based on the design of an integrated system which acted like a por¬ 
tal that could perform searches through multiple databases (Thomas 2000; 
Arant and Payne 2001; Beheshti 2003; Domer and Curtis 2003; Library of 
Congress. Portals Applications Issues Group 2005). A tool with such features 
would demand a common user interface, similar to the one proposed by Boss 
(2005). Recent research considers bibliographic records display in OPACs and 
available on the Web (Cherry and Cox 1996; Carlyle and Timmons 2002). 
Ayres et al. (1999) started the project, “BOPAC2”, to test and evaluate Web 
interfaces that made uniform access to online catalogs through Z39.50 Proto¬ 
col possible. 

In Ibero-America some authors explored users’ attitude towards online 
catalogs since they were first introduced in universities (Martinez-Arellano 


4 This is a collective term that describes those countries in Latin America which were former 
colonies of Spain and Portugal. 
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1996; Villen-Rueda et al. 2007). On the other hand, other authors reflected on 
the underlying problems in catalogs despite the significant improvements that 
had been made in user interfaces (Ortiz Repiso and Moscoso 1999; Rodriguez 
Yunta and Gimenez Toledo 2005). Herrero Solana and Moya Anegon (2001) 
used Cherry and Cox’s (1996) criteria and applied the multivariate analysis to 
25 Latin American OPACs. 

From the above mentioned precedents and given that Project F036 did not 
have the initial aim of evaluating implemented systems or suggesting guide¬ 
lines for their design but to describe their functionalities, the checklists devel¬ 
oped by Cherry and Cox (1996) and by Abadal Falgueras (2002) as well as the 
guidelines for displays in OPACs (Yee 1998) were not used. Criteria applied 
by Domer and Curtis (2003) to compare and evaluate library portals were not 
used either, because they had been conceived to analyze different objects of 
study, not yet present in most Latin American libraries. 

Instead, the criteria developed by Flildreth (1982) proved to be appropriate 
tools to examine the features of OPACs interfaces even though they had been 
conceived to observe online catalogs in situ. Besides, their categories of analy¬ 
sis had been chosen to carry out some other descriptive and comparative stud¬ 
ies (Zumer and Zeng 1994; Badu and O’Brien 2000; Ramesh Babu and 
Tamizhchelvan 2003; Jativa Miralles 2004). Upon the application of this 
checklist and statistical tests performed in a second stage, the resulting hy¬ 
pothesis was software type influenced the presence/absence of all surveyed 
functions and that there were differences in OPACs depending on the software 
chosen by Latin American countries. 


Research Methodology 

A quantitative methodology was chosen to analyze the object of the study. A 
country and type of library search was therefore done of online OPACs that 
are available on the Internet. The OPACs investigated by the researchers were 
free and did not require password access. The resulting directory was reflned 
to exclude unavailable catalogs and those leading only to lists of works. As 
OPACs were the delimiting units of analysis, Web catalogs belonging to net¬ 
works or library systems were counted as a single unit even though when they 
provided access to multiple institutions. 

Analysis began with information obtained from a sample of 846 units 
which was based on the previously mentioned inclusion/exclusion criteria 
grouped in different strata: 

Country: 

Argentina: 125 units — 14.8% 

Brazil: 147 units — 17.4% 
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Paraguay: 9 units — 1.1% 

Uruguay: 16 units - 1.9% 

Bolivia: 18 units — 2.1% 

Chile: 71 units — 8.4% 

Colombia: 64 units — 7.6% 

Ecuador: 28 units - 3.3% 

Peru: 55 units - 6.5% 

Venezuela: 34 units — 4.0% 

Bahamas: 2 units — 0.2% 

Barbados: 3 units - 0.4% 

Belize: 1 unit —0.1% 

Costa Rica: 25 units — 3.0% 

Cuba: 12 units - 1.4% 

El Salvador: 16 units - 1.9% 

Guatemala, 19 units — 2.2% 

French Guiana: 5 units — 0.6% 

Jamaica: 4 units — 0.5% 

Mexico: 138 units - 16.3% 

Nicaragua: 15 units — 1.8% 

Panama, 12 units — 1.4%; 

Puerto Rico: 23 units - 2.7% 

Suriname: 1 unit —0.1% 

Trinidad & Tobago: 3 units - 0.4% 

Type of Library. 

National: 14 units - 1.7% 

Public: 29 units - 3.4% 

University: 532 units - 62.9% 

Special: 271 units - 32.0% 

Type of software: 

International: 177 units — 20.8% 

Regional: 121 units - 14.3% 

ISIS: 139 units-16.4% 

Others (local developments): 109 units - 12.9% 

Unidentified: 300 units - 35.5% 

Due to the considerable variety of software used by units, software type was 
grouped in 5 categories: 

International: 

Commercial systems developed mainly in the United States and European 
countries (ALEPH, Unicom, Alephino, VTLS, InMagic, Glas, Logicat); 
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Regional: 

Latin American commercial systems (Pergamum and Potiron, Brazil; Per- 
gamo, Argentina; Alejandria and Ms Info, Venezuela; SIABUC, Mexico; 
GLIFOS, Guatemala); 

ISIS: 

Considered as a category itself although it is not strictly an integrated software 
system but rather it is a database management system; 

Others: 

Ad hoc systems or locally developed systems not widely used; 

Unidentified: 

Systems that could not be identified based on observation/use of the OP AC in¬ 
terface. 

For data collection, the checklist created by Hildreth (1982) was used after be¬ 
ing updated and limited according to current trends to 38 closed questions. 
This guide included 4 areas: 

Area I: Operational control; 

Area II: Search formulation control and Access points; 

Area III: Output control; and 

Area IV: User assistance: information and instruction. 

The functions included in each area are listed below: 

Area I: Operational control - default function, select function, select file, de¬ 
fault values, dialogue levels, edit search query, combine commands, refine 
search statement; 

Area II: Search formulation control - derived search keys, access to authority 
catalog, free text search in selected fields, free text search in entire record, 
restrict search results. Boolean search. Boolean search in selected fields. Boo¬ 
lean search in entire record, relational operators, truncation, proximity opera¬ 
tors; Access points - author, title and subject search; 

Area III: Output control - select a format for display, select records, select re¬ 
sults order, print results online, save and/or mail results; and 
Area IV.' User assistance: information and instruction — list of files, list of ac¬ 
cess points, list of commands, index terms, search history, item location, item 
availability, system messages, procedural prompts, help messages, online tuto¬ 
rials. 

Data was collected through direct observation of 846 OPACs between 2006 
and 2009. The resulting information was analyzed and interpreted. The per¬ 
centage of functionalities present was calculated for Mercosur (member and 
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associate countries) and Latin America countries. After this, capabilities were 
compared according to type of software through tests of independence. The 
same test was applied to compare type of software in countries represented in 
the sample by 30 or more cases. Software types were also compared in differ¬ 
ent areas using multiple discriminant analysis. It was then possible to establish 
the characteristics of surveyed OPACs interfaces according to software types 
in order to determine group membership in accordance with area functionali¬ 
ties. Categories were regrouped in the original variable “Type of software” to 
improve prediction depending on the use of ILS or DBMS. 


Results and Discussion 

As was previously noted, a considerable number of the libraries that were sur¬ 
veyed in Mercosur (member and associate) countries were not operating on an 
ILS but rather they were using a DBMS belonging, for example, to the ISIS 
family (Barber 2007a, 2007b, 2008). Despite the negative impact of this (i. e. 
usage of DBMSs vs. ILSs) on the development of information units and their 
possibilities to participate in international cooperation, the distribution of ILS 
systems as compared to that of DBMS, had never been studied before. This is 
why previously it was believed that only 35.1% of libraries were using an ILS, 
even though it had been observed that the frequency of use of international and 
regional software (ILS in both cases) had increased in Latin America to a lar¬ 
ger extent than other types of software (Table I). This difference could not re¬ 
verse the trend already identified in that survey, which is a precedent of this 
analysis. 

On the other hand, it has been verified that many libraries had chosen to 
adopt either ad-hoc systems or locally developed products. In those few librar¬ 
ies which used locally developed products it was noted that those systems had 
limited functionalities and many of them had not been updated. Based on the 
methodology used in this research — and examination of OPAC interfaces 
found on the Internet, it has not been possible to identify the system running 
behind many OPAC systems. According to the results obtained, the functionali¬ 
ties of these systems were limited, interface design minimalist to a degree 
which tended to compromise the information retrieval. 

The outstanding features of the user interface of Latin American OPACs 
are explained next and compared with those that were surveyed in previous re¬ 
search that took place in the Mercosur community. In Area I - Operational 
control (Table 2), results for general functionalities available when starting an 
OPAC session were quite similar in Mercosur and Latin American libraries. 
Libraries in both regions showed a predominant trend to provide users on one 
hand with an initial default function instead of giving them the choice to select 
the desired function. On the other hand, information was organized into sepa- 
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Software 

Frequency 

Percentage 


Mercosur 

Latin Am. 

Mercosur% 

Latin Am.% 

International 





ALEPH 

31 

100 

5.5 

11.8 

Alephino 

1 

1 

0.2 

0.1 

Glas 

1 

3 

0.2 

0.4 

Inmagic 

2 

3 

0.4 

0.4 

Unicorn 

12 

22 

2.1 

2.6 

VTLS 

6 

6 

1.1 

0.7 

Dynix 

9 

18 

1.6 

2.1 

Webcat 

4 

5 

0.7 

0.6 

Absysnet 

2 

8 

0.4 

0.9 

Sabini 

1 

1 

0.2 

0.1 

Olib 

8 

9 

1.4 

1.1 

Regional 





Aguapey 

2 

2 

0.4 

0.2 

Pergamo 

5 

5 

0.9 

0.6 

Pergamum 

31 

31 

5.5 

3.7 

Potiron 

3 

3 

0.5 

0.4 

Janium 

5 

10 

0.9 

1.2 

Alejandria 

8 

10 

1.4 

1.2 

Ms Info 

12 

12 

2.1 

1.4 

SIABUC 

1 

33 

0.2 

3.9 

GLIFOS 

- 

16 

- 

1.9 

ISIS 





MINISIS 

1 

1 

0.2 

0.1 

OPWISIS 

4 

6 

0.7 

0.7 

WINISIS 

111 

131 

19.6 

15.5 

Others 

71 

111 

12.5 

13.1 

Unidentified 

236 

299 

41.6 

35.3 

Total 

567 

846 

100.0 

100.0 


Table 1: Software 
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rate databases, according to format or library owning the resource. In Latin 
America, percentages sometimes increased significantly in variables that al¬ 
lowed one to exert control over the search process, like those that made it pos¬ 
sible to select dialog levels, edit and refine a search statement or stack com¬ 
mands. 


Functionalities 

Latin America 

Mercosur 

Default function 

79.1% 

79.2% 

Select function 

32.0% 

36.0% 

Select file 

63.4% 

67.5% 

Default values 

20.9% 

22.2% 

Dialogue levels 

51.9% 

46.0% 

Edit search query 

47.9% 

42.2% 

Combine commands 

31.2% 

17.1% 

Refine search statement 

27.3% 

17.6% 


Table 2: Area I, operational control 


For Area II - Search formulation control and access points (Table 3) it was 
noted in most cases that Latin American libraries did not give access to the 
authority catalog even though they had implemented integrated library systems 
in a proportionally higher percentage of institutions. Yet, the same trend ob¬ 
served in Area I concerning a greater presence of functionalities offering 
search alternatives through search operators and preset access points, was also 
verified in Latin American OPACs. 

Nevertheless, only 8 out of 14 functionalities analyzed in this area were 
present in more than 50% of Latin American OPACs and only 7 in more than 
50% of OPACs in the Mercosur grouping (Table 3). This proved to be a very 
significant fact as higher frequencies were obtained in basic applications (full 
texf search or Boolean search) and in basic access points (author, title, sub¬ 
ject). 

Options that allowed one to refine search results were found in a limited 
number of user interfaces due to the low presence of functionalities with this 
capability and the lowest percentage in the use of search delimiters, proximity 
operators and derived search keys. 

The capability of customizing display formats and manipulating search re¬ 
sults are functionalities which clearly demonstrate the capacity of OPACs to 
meet different user demands. As previously seen in operational control and 
search formulation, percentages indicating the presence of functionalities be¬ 
longing to this area were higher in Latin American than in Mercosur countries 
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Functionalities 

Latin America% 

Mercosur% 

Derived search keys 

2.4 

3.4 

Access to authority catalog 

8.2 

10.9 

Free text search in selected 
fields 

84.2 

81.0 

Free text search in entire 
record 

71.7 

62.8 

Restrict search results 

40.7 

32.8 

Boolean search 

68.0 

66.3 

Boolean search in selected 
fields 

61.5 

57.3 

Boolean search in entire record 

53.2 

45.3 

Relational operators 

11.3 

9.5 

Truncation 

39.6 

33.9 

Proximity operators 

15.7 

14.5 

Author 

91.1 

90.1 

Title 

90.4 

89.2 

Subject 

85.3 

84.7 


Table 3: Area II - Search formulation control and access points 


(Area III - Output control, Table 4). However, these were slightly higher than 
50% in selecting records for display. Online printing, mailing or saving results 
were implemented in only 35% of the OPACs. 


Functionalities 

Latin America% 

Mercosur% 

Select a format for display 

44.3 

39.0 

Select records 

71.0 

63.5 

Select results order 

33.5 

26.5 

Print results online 

34.9 

34.2 

Save and/or mail results 

32.0 

24.7 


Table 4: Area III — Output control 

Finally, giving access to the collection through separate databases showed a 
major trend in Area IV (User assistance: information and instruction. Table 5) 
in Mercosur countries. In addition, it was verified that less than 50% of Latin 
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American interfaces included key user assistance functions such as displaying 
indexes, search history or item availability. Only three functionalities were 
present in more than half of the OPACs surveyed and the percentage of occur¬ 
rences of system help messages or search formulation or refining was very 
low. 


Functionalities 

Latin America% 

Mercosur% 

List of files 

43.1 

50.6 

List of access points 

63.8 

59.4 

List of commands 

26.2 

15.2 

Index terms 

45.4 

38.4 

Search history 

20.4 

13.2 

Item location 

88.2 

86.2 

Item availability 

48.1 

39.5 

System messages 

68.6 

57.0 

Procedural prompts 

21.7 

19.2 

Help messages 

42.2 

33.5 

Online tutorials 

3.2 

3.5 


Table 5: Area fV — User assistance: information and instruction 


In general, it was found that 23 of 38 functionalities in the libraries that were 
surveyed in Latin America showed a presence in lower than 50% of the 
OPACs investigated. A similar trend was found in Mercosur (member and as¬ 
sociate countries) where 24 out of 38 functions were available in less than 50% 
of Web OP AC interfaces (Tables 2, 3, 4 and 5). Deficiencies were found not 
only in the number of functionalities but in their quality as well. Analysis re¬ 
vealed that the absent functions were exactly those that had the capability of 
providing feedback and refining strategies. This meant that libraries in the re¬ 
gion did not provide their user communities with comprehensive access to 
their collections because of the limitations of their OPAC resources to retrieve 
works from their catalogs. 

When establishing the relationship between the presence of the studied 
functionalities in user interface and the type of software used by information 
units in the Latin American region as a whole (Chi-square test; Type of soft¬ 
ware vs. Functionalities, Table 6) it was noted that even though fewer in num¬ 
ber, international integrated library systems (Table 6, column 1) more fre¬ 
quently offered functionalities that led to more precise and user-customized 
search and retrieval results. On the other hand, applications which were mainly 
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found in underdeveloped interfaces were especially predominant in non identi¬ 
fied systems (Table 6, column U). These peculiarities led to significantly high 
values (p<0.0001) in 31 out of 38 functionalities when applying a chi-square 
test in the sample to verify the association between the above mentioned vari¬ 
ables. 

In areas linked to operational control and output, the presence/absence of 
all functionalities was directly associated with the type of software. In Area 11, 
author, title and subject access points did not show any association as they are 
usually provided access points in both ITS and DBMS. Generally, the use of 
derived search keys, even though less frequent, was not associated with the 
type of software. In Area IV, neither search commands nor tutorials were fre¬ 
quently offered as a help option. This proved to be non-significant after apply¬ 
ing the test of independence. 

The presence of an initial default function was clearly associated to sys¬ 
tems classified under the unidentified software category. On the contrary, the 
capability of selecting the desired function or database was predominant in in¬ 
ternational software. In this case, it was notable that larger differences were 
found in relation to “Regional”, “ISIS” and “Others”. Differences between in¬ 
ternational software and all others were even greater in the other functionali¬ 
ties belonging to this area. However, some peculiarities could be observed 
such as a more frequent presence of default values for the session, the possibility 
to edit and refine the search statement or to combine commands especially in 
“ISIS” and “Unidentified” over “Regional” and “Others” which were associ¬ 
ated to a very low presence of these functionalities. 

In Area 11 - access to the authority catalog was, in this sample, first asso¬ 
ciated with regional software and secondly, with international software being 
nearly absent in the other strata. Full text search in selected fields was a highly 
present functionality in every stratum even though it was particularly associ¬ 
ated to the unidentified software. International software was clearly ahead of 
the rest in all other functionalities. Full text search in entire record, restriction 
of search results, the use of Boolean operators in selected fields and truncation 
were functions associated with “Unidentified” and “ISIS” strata over “Re¬ 
gional” and “Others”. The implementation of search delimiters and proximity 
operators was found in regional software and less in each one of the other 
strata reaching the lowest percentage in “Unidentified” software. 

Regarding system flexibility to allow users to customize their results dis¬ 
play as well as using them according to their needs, the international software 
was considerably advanced over the rest of the strata in relation to printing, 
saving and mailing results. Distance decreased between this stratum and “Un¬ 
identified” when evaluating the behavior of the function “Select records for 
display” which, moreover, obtained the higher results for this area. Strata “Re¬ 
gional”, “ISIS” and “Others” distinguished from each other in descending or¬ 
der in all the functionalities in the area except in “Sort results for display” 
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Area I 

I 

R 

IS 

0 

U 

P 

Default function 

16.7 

9.5 

14.2 

8.4 

27.1 

0.003 

Select function 

12.8 

7.4 

4.7 

3.2 

10.4 

0.0001 

Select file 

19.6 

10.4 

12.3 

6.3 

19.1 

0.0001 

Default values 

11.8 

1.3 

5.4 

1.3 

4.9 

0.0001 

Dialogue levels 

22.6 

11.2 

7.4 

4.3 

8.0 

0.0001 

Edit search query 

21.3 

4.3 

6.8 

2.9 

11.9 

0.0001 

Combine commands 

16.5 

3.2 

3.5 

1.4 

4.3 

0.0001 

Refine search statement 

19.7 

1.3 

3.8 

0.8 

3.0 

0.0001 

Area II 







Access to authority catalog 

4.0 

4.6 

0.3 

0.8 

0.5 

0.0001 

Free text search in selected fields 

24.5 

13.9 

11.5 

9.2 

27.7 

0.0001 

Free text search in entire record 

23.3 

11.5 

12.6 

6.7 

16.6 

0.0001 

Restrict search results 

22.5 

4.9 

5.1 

3.0 

7.6 

0.0001 

Boolean search 

23.3 

11.7 

14.2 

6.2 

15.7 

0.0001 

Boolean search in selected fields 

22.9 

10.9 

11.9 

5.5 

13.8 

0.0001 

Boolean search in entire record 

21.6 

8.6 

10.5 

4.3 

8.6 

0.0001 

Relational operators 

6.6 

2.4 

1.4 

1.1 

0.9 

0.0001 

Truncation 

18.2 

4.6 

7.6 

2.7 

7.0 

0.0001 

Proximity operators 

12.2 

2.1 

1.9 

1.6 

1.1 

0.0001 

Area III 







Select a format for display 

20.4 

10.2 

7.7 

4.6 

6.2 

0.0001 

Select records 

23.6 

13.4 

8.1 

7.2 

19.8 

0.0001 

Select results order 

21.1 

5.4 

1.9 

3.2 

3.3 

0.0001 

Print results online 

13.0 

8.6 

5.9 

2.4 

7.5 

0.0001 

Save and/or mail results 

20.6 

4.8 

2.4 

2.4 

4.0 

0.0001 

Area IV 







List of files 

12.3 

8.5 

9.0 

4.9 

11.0 

0.0001 

List of access points 

21.9 

10.3 

8.8 

7.1 

16.1 

0.0001 

Index terms 

20.9 

7.8 

9.0 

2.5 

6.8 

0.0001 

Search history 

19.0 

0.6 

1.7 

1.0 

1.9 

0.0001 

Item location 

24.6 

14.2 

14.6 

9.8 

26.7 

0.0001 

Item availability 

21.4 

10.1 

3.4 

5.8 

10.4 

0.0001 

System messages 

23.5 

10.8 

7.9 

7.3 

17.0 

0.0001 

Procedural prompts 

8.7 

3.8 

5.2 

1.1 

6.3 

0.0001 

Help messages 

20.9 

6.2 

6.3 

3.9 

6.0 

0.0001 


Table 6: Chi-square test: Type of software vs. Functionalities 
I = International R = Regional IS = ISIS O = Others U = Unidentified 
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where “Others” had a higher percentage of presence. Thus, stratum “Unidenti¬ 
fied” got higher results than “ISIS” and “Others” in 4 out of 5 functionalities. 

Area IV facilitated the identification of variables that were highly associ¬ 
ated with the type of software implemented. Functionalities such as browsing 
index terms, giving access to search history, reporting item availability and 
providing online help were found to be considerably different between “Inter¬ 
national” and the other categories. Besides, the presence of all functionalities 
involved in the area was found in all with the exception of “Item location” 
which was associated with international software. There even was observed a 
closer relationship between international software and unidentified software 
than with the rest in the variables “List of files”, “Lisf of access points”, “Sys¬ 
tem messages” and “Procedural prompts”. 

In the four areas studied, international software behaved homogeneously 
with regard to the presence of functionalities in the OPAC interface. In the 
other strata their presence could be found at a lower level. A dissimilar and 
heterogeneous behavior was observed in the categories “Regional”, “ISIS”, 
“Others” and “Unidentified”. There was also a very low presence of function¬ 
alities which could improve and refine searches. 

Moreover, highly significant differences (p<0.0001) were verified in coun¬ 
tries represented by 30 or more units in relation to the type of software they 
had adopted. In correspondence with the association between this variable and 
applications in OPACs interfaces, it was feasible to infer that countries with a 
higher rate of international integrated library systems offered users a greater 
number of capabilities (Table 7). 

Mexico was the country with the highest rate of integrated library systems 
followed by Brazil (where regional software reinforced this characteristic) and 
Colombia was third. Argentina was at the opposite end with a high use of 
“ISIS” and “Unidentified” software which clearly restricted online searches 
through the OPAC. Chile, like Colombia, was in an intermediate position with 
respect to most of the proposed types of software and even slightly better than 
Brazil regarding the use of international software. Pern and Venezuela were in 
a poor situation concerning the use of ILS. 

These results led the research group to evaluate the convenience of using 
discriminant analysis to see the relationship among the four dimensions under 
study (represented by the frequency of appearance of the attributes of each one 
of the defined areas) with the “type of software” variable. 

It was noted that 55.4% of the original grouped cases had been well classi¬ 
fied, according to the proposed categories of software (Figure 1 and Table 8). 
Percentages that were obtained showed that “International” as well as “Uni¬ 
dentified” software were clearly different from the rest. It was therefore con¬ 
cluded that the reason for this was that the former (International) were ILS that 
included most of the analyzed functions. Instead, software that could not be 
identified during the data collection period usually had interfaces with minimal 
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Type of 
Software 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Peru 

Venezuela 

Mexico 

Total 

International 

1.3 

3.0 

3.2 

3.8 

0.5 

0.3 

12.5 

24.4 

Regional 

0.6 

5.4 

0.2 

0.8 

0 

3.2 

4.1 

14.2 

ISIS 

9.3 

2.5 

1.7 

1.1 

1.7 

0 

0.3 

16.7 

Others 

0 

4.9 

1.9 

1.3 

0.6 

0.5 

1.4 

10.6 

Unidentified 

8.5 

7.4 

4.3 

3.2 

5.8 

1.4 

3.5 

34.1 

Total 

19.7 

23.2 

11.2 

10.1 

8.7 

5.4 

21.8 

100 


Table 7: Type of soft-ware vi. Countries 


functionalities and a performance that was quite different from properly devel¬ 
oped ILS or DBMS systems. 

Even when figures showed that some “ISIS” software designs had achieved 
some characteristics that were similar to an ILS interface, 74.1% was near the 
lowest performance category. Likewise, the category “Others” included sev¬ 
eral software designs that could have been an ILS as well as a DBMS but with 
a different level of complexity. The analyzed cases were associated with the 
characteristics of the categories: “International” and “Regional” in a lower 
percentage and “Unidentified” in a higher percentage. It was therefore con¬ 
cluded that most of these initiatives had not expanded their functionalities. 

Besides, it was possible to verify that 51.2% of regional developments fell 
into categories represented by ILS while 48.8% fell into the “Unidentified” 
cafegory. These percenfages showed thaf the region was in an intermediate 
situation that included not only cases with the necessary capability to support 
solid designs but initiatives with limited operative possibilities as well. 

However, when analyzing the situation in Mercosur member and associate 
countries (Figure 2 and Table 9) 56.9% of regional software was correctly 
classified and 23.1% had blended “ISIS” and DBMS. This displayed a greater 
presence of functionalities in South American designs over those of Central 
American countries with fewer capabilities. 

With the aim of improving prediction, “ISIS” and “Others” under the vari¬ 
able “Type of Software” were merged into one group (“ISIS” + “Others”) with 
discriminant analysis being once again performed (Table 10). It was then ob¬ 
served that the percentage of those correctly classified improved in fhis cate¬ 
gory and that regional software had moved towards the new group. The 
percentage of software classified as “International” kept constant while there 
was a migration of those classified as “Unidentified” towards “ISIS” + “Oth¬ 
ers”. Even so, the percentage of cases correctly grouped (57.1%) rose slightly 
in relation to the initial cluster. 
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Figure 1: Discriminant analysis, Latin America - 5 software categories 


Software 

categories 

Predicted 

group 

membership 







I 

R 

IS 

O 

u 

Total 

Frequency 

International 

151 

11 

2 

0 

13 

177 


Regional 

24 

38 

0 

0 

59 

121 

ISIS 

26 

4 

6 

0 

103 

139 


Others 

14 

27 

I 

0 

67 

109 

Unidentified 

14 

8 

4 

0 

274 

300 

Percentage 

International 

85.3 

6.2 

1.1 

,0 

7.3 

100.0 

Regional 

19.8 

31.4 

.0 

,0 

48.8 

100.0 


ISIS 

18.7 

2.9 

4.3 

,0 

74.1 

100.0 

Others 

12.8 

24.8 

.9 

,0 

61.5 

100.0 


Unidentified 

4.7 

2.7 

1.3 

,0 

ff.3 

100.0 


Table 8: Discriminant analysis, Latin America - 5 software categories 

55.4% of originally grouped cases were correctly classified. 

I = International R = Regional IS = ISIS O = Others U = Unidentified 
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Function 1 


Figure 2: Discriminant analysis, Mercosur - 5 software categories 



Software 

categories 

Predicted 

group 

membership 








I 

R 

IS 

O 

U 

Total 

Frequency 

International 

54 

11 

6 

0 

6 

77 


Regional 

6 

37 

15 

0 

7 

65 


ISIS 

II 

7 

25 

1 

73 

117 


Others 

3 

15 

6 

0 

47 

71 


Unidentified 

4 

6 

13 

1 

213 

237 

Percentage 

International 

70.1 

14.3 

7.8 

.0 

7.8 

100.0 


Regional 

9.2 

56.9 

23.1 

.0 

10.8 

100.0 


ISIS 

9.4 

6.0 

21.4 

.9 

62.4 

100.0 


Others 

4.2 

21.1 

8.5 

.0 

66.2 

100.0 


Unidentified 

1.7 

2.5 

5.5 

.4 

89.9 

100.0 


Table 9: Discriminant analysis, Mercosur - 5 software categories 

58% of originally grouped cases were correctly classified. 

I = International R = Regional IS = ISIS O = Others U = Unidentified 
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Software 

Predicted 





categories 

group 

membership 







I 

R 

IS + O 

U 

Total 

Frequency 

International 

149 

6 

16 

6 

177 


Regional 

17 

13 

56 

35 

121 

ISIS + Others 

32 

12 

77 

127 

248 

Unidentified 

11 

1 

44 

244 

300 

Percentage 

International 

84.2 

3.4 

9.0 

3.4 

100.0 

Regional 

14.0 

10.7 

46.3 

28.9 

100.0 


ISIS + Others 

12.9 

4.8 

31.0 

51.2 

100.0 


Unidentified 

3.7 

.3 

14.7 

ir.3 

100.0 


Table 10: Discriminant analysis, Latin America — 4 software categories 

57.1% of originally grouped cases were correctly classified. 

I = International R = Regional IS = ISIS O = Others U = Unidentified 


The level of ambiguity that was observed after conducting the first and second 
clustering, began to disappear when categories “ISIS”, “Others” and “Unidenti¬ 
fied” were grouped (Figure 3 and Table 11). The percentage of software cor¬ 
rectly classified rose to 78.1%. “International” software showed a slight varia¬ 
tion even when a 15.8% (previously dispersed) was identified, due to their 
functionalities, they became associated with the new group. The most signifi¬ 
cant fact was observed in the regional software category where the regrouped 
cluster obtained the 88.4%. 

There was strong contrast in user interface in regional software when the 
same statistical analysis was applied to the area restricted to Mercosur member 
and associate countries (Figure 4 and Table 12). First, software that classified 
correctly rose to 83.4% in the original cluster; secondly, 41.5% of regional 
software classified in their actual group. 

A final regrouping was proposed (Table 13) between integrated software 
on one side (“International” + “Regional”) and systems whose performance 
was non-integrated on the other (“ISIS” + “Others” + “Unidentified”), and it 
was confirmed that 83% of cases were correctly classified. This percentage 
was higher in the “Non-integrated” group (91.2%). Besides, it was possible to 
distinguish that the 32.2% performance of the integrated software was not “in¬ 
tegrated”. It was therefore deduced that these cases belonged to “Regional” 
software as they had been previously wrongly classified. 
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Isis+Others+Unidentified International 


Regional 


-2,5 0,0 2,5 

Function 1 


Figure 3: Discriminant Analysis, Latin America - 3 software categories 



Software 

Predicted 





categories 

group 

membership 






I 

R 

IS+O + U 

Total 

Frequency 

International 

147 

2 

28 

177 


Regional 

10 

4 

107 

121 


IS+O + U 

34 

4 

510 

548 

Percentage 

International 

|3.1 

1.1 

15.8 

100.0 


Regional 

8.3 


88.4 

100.0 


IS+O + U 

6.2 

.7 

^371 

100.0 


Table 11: Discriminant Analysis, Latin America - 3 software categories 

78.1% of originally grouped cases were correctly classified. 

I = International R = Regional IS = ISIS O = Others U = Unidentified 
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Figure 4: Discriminant Analysis, Mercosur - 3 software categories 



Software 

Predicted 





categories 

group 

membership 






I 

R 

IS + O + U 

Total 

Frequency 

International 

53 

7 

17 

77 


Regional 

5 

27 

33 

65 


IS + O + U 

17 

15 

393 

425 

Percentage 

International 


9.1 

22.1 

100.0 


Regional 

7.7 

r5_ 

50.8 

100.0 


IS + O + U 

4.0 

3.5 

|2;5 

100.0 


Table 12: Discriminant Analysis, Mercosur - 3 software categories 

83.4% of originally grouped cases were correctly classified. 

I = International R = Regional IS = ISIS O = Others U = Unidentified 
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Software 

categories 

Predicted 

group 

membership 





I 

NI 

Total 

Frequency 

Integrated 

202 

96 

298 


Non integrated 

48 

500 

548 

Percentage 

Integrated 

Its 

32.2 

100.0 


Non integrated 

8.8 

91.2 

100.0 


Table 13: Discriminant Analysis, Latin America - 2 soft'ware categories 

83% of originally grouped cases 'were correctly classified. 

I = Integrated N I = Non Integrated 


This geographical study revealed the prevalence of systems that were seriously 
disadvantaged to fulfill users’ needs for information, searching and retrieval. 
The study also indicated all the difficulties that libraries face in order to install 
functional ILS systems. These difficulties were present not only in the libraries 
surveyed but they are also generally present throughout Latin American coun¬ 
tries. The study indicates what libraries in the region that were researched have 
to overcome in order to offer local solutions in the light of international devel¬ 
opments. 


Conclusion 

The survey indicated that in Latin American libraries, most of the func¬ 
tionalities selected for this study were absent in the user interfaces of OPACs. 
When comparing by type of software through multiple discriminant analysis, 
the previously observed association between functionalities and type of soft¬ 
ware became more pronounced. Additionally, it was also possible to verify the 
ability of the selected variables to describe and distinguish between identified 
software categories. Subsequently, it was possible to acknowledge the cap¬ 
ability of functionalities and to predict the type of software. Therefore, it could 
be objectively deduced that the software used by Latin American libraries in¬ 
fluences the search and retrieval services offered to users through their 
OPACs. 
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Additionally, it was frequently observed that information units had not 
fully developed software functionalities and in most cases, they had difficulties 
with implementing appropriate library management systems. After comparing 
the results of discriminant analysis in Mercosur and Latin American countries, 
it was also noticed that, even when the general trend was similar for the Latin 
American region, there were some differences between South and Central 
America in interface functionalities of locally developed OPACs. Since the in¬ 
ternational trend in libraries is towards the design of systems under the Web 
2.0 philosophy on the basis of ILS, based on the variety of options observed in 
the implementation of this type of software in the countries surveyed it would 
be useful for institutions in the countries surveyed to bear in mind these find¬ 
ings in any plans they may have to migrate to OPAC 2.0. 

The difficulties that were found reflected the limitations faced by research¬ 
ers, teachers, government officials and citizens to identify the corpus of knowl¬ 
edge produced and/or available in the region. If libraries are considered a place 
to access knowledge and institutions that can guarantee an ethical and democ¬ 
ratic use of information which can foster scientific, technical and cultural de¬ 
velopment, some attention will have to be paid to software and functionalities 
to be offered not only in OPACs but also in future portals and Web 2.0 OPACs 
that provide integrated and collaborative access to information resources. 
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Introduction 

Today, information is at the heart of all economies. Modem societies must 
keep pace with the growth of knowledge. This has become cmcial for sus¬ 
tainable development. But, it is also important to note that restrictions exist 
with regard to accessing knowledge, with large numbers of people in the world 
who are being left behind in terms of having access to knowledge. It is critical 
to overcome these barriers in any possible way. While the Internet and digital 
technologies facilitate access to knowledge, at the same time there are certain 
barriers that prevent access. An alternative way to restore the lost equilibrium 
is the development of resources that favor open access to knowledge. 

In this chapter the access to knowledge (A2K) movement is based on def¬ 
initions coined by theorists Benkler (2006), Balkin (2010) and Shaver (2007), 
who advance the concept of human development and equal access to knowl¬ 
edge as distributive justice. This chapter focuses on the role of Latin American 
countries in the WIPO development agenda and the role of library associations 
against excessive intellectual property regulations which impose barriers to ac¬ 
cess and ultimately the creation of new knowledge. The concepts of A2K to 
Open Access (OA), showing how OA can restore knowledge as a public good 
on a global scale, are also discussed in this chapter. 
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The chapter also provides an account of the growth of global OA, portrays 
the Latin American situation and takes into account OA indicators from Ar¬ 
gentina, Chile and Brazil. It also reports on international and regional projects, 
describing several collaborative projects developed in the region. The results 
of a survey to members of the LLAAR* discussion list are presented. Finally, 
the chapter arrives at conclusions that integrate the concepts of A2K, OA, col¬ 
laborative work, and development and growth of Open Access in the region. 


Access to Knowledge (A2K) 

The A2K movement focuses on enhancing human capabilities to access, use 
and contribute to (create) knowledge. The concept follows the human develop¬ 
ment paradigm as articulated by economist Amartya Sen (Shaver 2007) where 
the goal of economic development is that all human beings can enjoy funda¬ 
mental capabilities. Therefore, knowledge is considered a primary good of 
crucial value for human wellbeing, beyond the inevitable cultural and individual 
diversity regarding what kind of knowledge is valuable (Shaver 2007). Jack 
Balkin (2010) defines the A2K movement as a set of public policies and pri¬ 
vate initiatives that encourage growth, dissemination and sharing of knowledge 
around the world. A2K is a matter of distributive justice, as it seeks to provide 
equal opportunities in different countries and their societies. Yochai Benkler 
(2006) identifies different types of “knowledge” for the purposes of A2K. 

The first type involves information-embedded goods, such as vaccines and 
software, which require scientific or technical knowledge for their creation. 
The second type refers to information-embedded tools, used to create knowl¬ 
edge and information-embedded goods, including scientific research methods, 
the Internet, and other communication technologies. A third type deals with in¬ 
formation like data, scientific outputs and news. The fourth type entails human 
knowledge, i.e. attained education, specific abilities and expertise as well as 
tacit knowledge. Facilitating broad access and the use of each of these types of 
knowledge will promote the development and freedom of human beings 
(Benkler 2006; Balkin 2010). 

One of the difficulties the A2K movement tries to overcome has to do with 
intellectual property laws. At present, intellectual property (IP) regulations 
create barriers to A2K. This is a universal policy issue of our time. In 2004, 
stemming from the discontent of public interest groups on IP, governments 
from Argentina and Brazil raised a proposal to the World Intellectual Property 
Organization (WIPO). They succeeded in creating what is known as a “de¬ 
velopment agenda” with a focus on non-proprietary approaches (NON IP) 


1 Lista Latinoamericana de Acceso Abierto y Repositories 
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based on creative innovation models such as open source software and open 
genome research. 

Both Kapczynski (2008) and Fernandez Molina (2008) highlight the role 
played by Argentina and Brazil in this matter. To lend support to their pro¬ 
posal, a meeting was organized in Geneva, Switzerland which was attended by 
politicians and business representatives, along with participants with interests 
in areas such as access to low cost medicines, free software, the Creative Com¬ 
mons, open science and open edition campaigns. The participants at the meet¬ 
ing produced a document entitled the “Geneva Declaration on the Future of the 
World Intellectual Property Organization”. Signatories postulated that “the 
world is facing a crisis in the governance of knowledge, technology, and cul¬ 
ture”, with an emphasis on copyright barriers. The document reported on the 
lack of access to low cost medicines, global inequities in access to education 
and technology, obstacles to continued growth in innovation, the progressive 
expropriation of the public domain and a concentration of anti-competitive 
knowledge industries. 

The declaration was signed by 493 individuals, 61 signatures from Latin 
Americans (12%) and 7 institutional representatives, led by the International 
Federation of Library Associations and Institutions (IFLA), and four library 
associations from the United States: the American Library Association (ALA), 
the Special Libraries Association (SLA), the American Association of Law Li¬ 
braries (AALL) and Association of Research Libraries (ARL). The remaining 
two signatures were from Doctors Without Borders and Consumers Inter¬ 
national (Cl). 

The document was sent to other countries, and, as a result, twelve other 
countries were added. Fourteen countries, including eight from Latin America 
(Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Peru and 
Venezuela); six from Africa (Egypt, Iran, Kenya, Sierra Leone, South Africa 
and Tanzania) formed the group that became known as “The Group of Friends 
of Development’’ (FOD) (Fernandez Molina 2008). The group has held a num¬ 
ber of meetings, with no substantial results thus far. 

The signing of this declaration by IFLA and the American Library 
Association emphasizes the role of libraries as knowledge intermediaries 
who make every effort to provide equal access to information. Their signatures 
also indicate that libraries see their responsibility as suppliers and guardians of 
access to information as a public good (Pessach 2007). IFLA showed its com¬ 
mitment to the issue from the beginning. Moreover, Ellen Tise, IFLA presi¬ 
dent, 2009-2011, chose the theme “Libraries Driving Access to Knowledge” 
as the critical strategy for this association during her tenure in office (Tise 
2008). 

In addition, the NGO Consumers International (www. consumers 
intemational.org/our-work/copyright), in support of the Geneva Declaration, 
has issued two reports since 2009, known as the Intellectual Property (IP) 
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Watchlist reports. The reports evaluate how balanced a country’s copyright 
laws are; they review whether the laws are applied in ways that affect con¬ 
sumer interests; and, whether the country promotes the exchange of knowledge 
in ways that are not subject to exclusive rights. This work was done through a 
survey, which includes sixty criteria that were developed and weighed by 
international experts. This report is taken into account when analyzing the 
situation in Latin America. 

As it is commonly known, modifications of international policy-making 
processes are lengthy and time consuming. For this reason, institutions and 
non-govemment agencies are taking steps, according to their abilities, to ques¬ 
tion IP regulations, challenge barriers and offer some strategies toward the 
A2K movement, such as Open Access and Open Source. 

Developing countries have raised these issues before WIPO, because they 
can express more openly their unequal access to medicines, information and 
other issues that are regulated by over-protective intellectual property laws that 
give developing countries few advantages. This harks back to the concept of 
distributive justice as advanced by Benkler (2006) and to Ellen Tise (2008) 
who said that “knowledge generation is essential to the process of develop¬ 
ment”. 

A2K and OA 

One of the most advanced initiatives to promote access to knowledge is the 
OA movement that makes it possible to restore the commons approach without 
changing national or international laws (Benkler 2006). In 2002, the Budapest 
Open Access Initiative defined open-access as follows: 

“The literature that should be freely accessible online is that which 
scholars give to the world without expectation of payment. Primarily, 
this category encompasses their peer-reviewed journal articles, but it 
also includes any unreviewed preprints that they might wish to put 
online for comment or to alert colleagues to important research find¬ 
ings. There are many degrees and kinds of wider and easier access to 
this literature. By ‘Open Access’ to this literature, we mean free avail¬ 
ability on the public internet, permitting any users to read, download, 
copy, distribute, print, search, or link to the full texts of these articles, 
crawl them for indexing, pass them as data to software, or use them for 
any other lawful purpose, without financial, legal, or technical barriers 
other than those inseparable from gaining access to the internet itself 
The only constraint on reproduction and distribution, and the only role 
for copyright in this domain, should be to give authors control over the 
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integrity of their work and the right to be properly acknowledged and 
cited” (Budapest Open Access Initiative 2002). 

Verschraegen and Schiltz (2007) propose that the OA movement creates the 
conditions for knowledge and science to be regarded as global public goods, 
which meet the criteria for non-rival and non-excludable consumption (Stiglitz 
1999). The mere use of knowledge or information in digital format does not 
diminish its availability to others, but it is possible, by technological or legal 
means, to prevent the use of these assets. 

OA, by eliminating those barriers, restores the potential for knowledge to 
be a universal common good. OA to knowledge can be regarded as a key in¬ 
gredient in developing strategies to improving access to information in devel¬ 
oping countries (Verschraegen and Schiltz 2007). 

Two complementary strategies exist to reach OA: the golden route, which 
is publishing in OA journals; and, the green route, where the scholarly litera¬ 
ture is deposited in OA repositories (BOAI 2002). For both strategies there are 
open source software packages which are free of cost and customizable which 
is common in the A2K movement. 

Libraries and librarians around the world, equipped with the necessary 
technical skills to provide quality metadata and other value-added services, are 
taking the lead in this field, by taking responsibility for the creation of institu¬ 
tional repositories. Most importantly, they are placed in the right position to 
serve as mediators between academic authors, publishers and end users seek¬ 
ing access to academic literature (McKay 2007). 

OA initiatives in developing countries provide the means for them to make 
their own research more visible and, at the same time, to gain access to re¬ 
search that is produced in other countries (Suber and Arunachalam 2005). OA 
presents a real opportunity to correct many of the inequalities and injustices 
inherent in the knowledge barriers that stand between the nations that are re¬ 
ferred to as “core” and “peripheral” (Guedon 2007). 


Growth of OA 

Heather Morrison reported on the dramatic growth of OA (Morrison 2005). In 
February 2005, approximately 1,400 OA journals were registered in the Di¬ 
rectory of Open Access Journals (www.doaj.org); and, in August 2010, that 
number had climbed to 5,300. Morrison reported that the OAIster (www. 
oclc.org/oaister) database of Open Access resources included 5 million rec¬ 
ords. According to OCLC, that number had increased to 25 million records in 
2010, representing digital resources from more than 1,100 OA providers 
(OCLC 2010). 
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The increase in the number of repositories and Open Access journals can 
be seen in the following chart, where it looks like the two strategies are show¬ 
ing growth in absolute values. 


Year 

Number of Repositories 
(ROAR) 

Number of Journals 
(DOAJ) 

2006 

792 

2,514 

2007 

968 

3,031 

2008 

1,239 

3,812 

2009 

1,557 

4,535 

2010 

1,798 

5,140 


Table 1: Growth of OA in ROAR and DOAJ 


A recent study by Bo-Christer Bjork and colleagues of peer-reviewed journal 
articles published in 2008, found that approximately 20% of the articles were 
freely available online, with differences in the scientific fields (Bjork et al. 
2010). Earth sciences had the highest availability of OA articles (25.9% green 
and 7% gold), physics and astronomy had most of their OA share (20.5%) 
available through the green route, with only 3% published in OA journals. 
Chemistry and chemical engineering had the lowest availability of OA articles 
(7.4% green and 5.5% gold). In medicine, biochemistry and related fields, the 
most prevalent form of OA was via OA journals (golden road), whereas, in 
other fields, posting the author’s manuscript in repositories or other sites was 
the prevailing method. 

Studies showing OA citation advantage are gathering momentum. These 
studies verify the number of citations received by a document that has un¬ 
restricted access. Free access to the full text of articles has been proven as one 
of the factors influencing the likelihood for a document to be accessed, read 
and cited (Hajjem, Hamard and Gingras 2005; Moed 2007; Norris, Oppenheim 
and Rowland 2008; Davis 2008; Gargouri et al. 2010). 

Lawrence (2001), one of the pioneers of this line of work, investigated and 
demonstrated that highly cited articles in computer science corresponded to 
works that were freely available on the Web. Later, other authors (Hajjem 
2005 and Kurtz 2005) observed the same phenomenon in other subject areas 
such as physics and astrophysics. Studies by other authors show the opposite, 
for example, in Condensed Matter Physics (Moed 2007) and Conservation Bi¬ 
ology (Calver and Bradley 2010) there was no evidence of citation increase 
due to OA. Currently, the topic is the subject of several analyses and studies 
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aimed at clarifying the effects on impact and visibility of research outputs 
when they are released free of access barriers. 

Even when the advantages of OA are demonstrated, what matters in terms 
of advancing towards a hundred percent research literature availability is 
changing authors’ behavior. OA mandates are the keys that encourage authors 
to archive their works in repositories. Authors do not diligently provide con¬ 
tent to repositories unless they are required to do so by their research funders. 
A study by Alma Swan (2006) found that most authors (81%) said they would 
comply with a mandate willingly, and 14% said they would comply re¬ 
luctantly. According to Hamad (2010) the experience with mandates that are in 
place shows that this is frue. 

Indicators, including sustained growth of repositories and OA journals, as 
well as a rising number of bibliometric studies, show an increasing interest 
from scientific communication researchers in the topic. OA is growing and it is 
here to stay. 


The Latin American Situation 

OA in Latin America has advanced unevenly, with differences across coun¬ 
tries. For the purpose of a more specific, comparative follow-up of OA growth 
in the region, this work examines the situation in three countries - Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile - which has already been analyzed in a previous work 
(Gomez et al. 2009). The studied indicators in the abovementioned work are 
updated here, showing a growth of OA indicators in all three countries. This 
analysis also considers other aspects, such as interventions of Latin American 
countries in WIPO, as well as the Consumers International IP Watchlist Report 
(2010) which ranks the studied countries among the 10 worst rated with re¬ 
spect to access to information. 

A description of the situation with regard to Information and Communica¬ 
tion Technology (ICT) is provided as a starting point. This is followed by an 
examination of cooperative regional and international projects because they in¬ 
troduce a binding element in the advancement of OA. Next, the description of 
the indicators that were taken for comparison is shown in a table of compara¬ 
tive values. And finally, a description of each country, based on the specified 
parameters is provided. 

Concerning ICT, a description of the status of the basic infrasfructure 
needed to deliver ICTs is essential to provide an overview of countries within 
the Information Society. The World Summit on the Information Society 
(WSIS), whose main goal is to promote the conditions to build an information 
society and narrow the digital divide, has created the Digital Opportunity Plat¬ 
form (International Communication Union 2007). This is an open and multi¬ 
stakeholder platform, with contributions from governments, intergovernmental 
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organizations, as well as academics and the civil society. Within this platform, 
WSIS developed an assessment tool, the Digital Opportunity Index (DOI), 
made up of eleven indicators grouped into three categories: 

1. Opportunity (percentage of population covered by mobile cellular te¬ 
lephony, Internet access, and mobile cellular tariffs, as a percentage of 
per capita income); 

2. Infrastructure (proportion of households with a fixed telephone line, a 
computer, Internet access at home, mobile cellular subscribers per 100 in¬ 
habitants, mobile internet subscribers per 100 inhabitants); and the 

3. Use of Communication Technologies (proportion of individuals that 
used the internet, ratio of fixed broadband subscribers to total internet 
subscribers, ratio of mobile broadband subscribers to total mobile sub¬ 
scribers). 

The DOI index was used by Gomez et al. (2009) to describe the evolution of 
DOI in Latin American countries between 2004 and 2006. They found that 
most countries had improved their DOI indicator with Chile, Argentina, and 
Brazil appearing to be taking the first places. It is important to point out that 
Shaver (2007) also included the DOI index in his outline of an Access to 
Knowledge Index. 

Alperin et al. (2008) also studied the ICT infrastructure with data from 
Nielsen NetRatings and they reported that between 2000 and 2008 Internet us¬ 
age worldwide had grown by approximately 275%, while in Latin America it 
had grown by 600%. But even with such dramatic growth, population penetra¬ 
tion is still low, only about 21%, according to the author. This means that with 
respect to ICT distribution and usage there is much untapped potential. There 
is also an opportunity for further progress towards the Information Society as 
well as the opportunities that this brings for a more fluid exchange of informa¬ 
tion and knowledge. 


Collaborative Projects Advancing OA 

Other elements that create the foundations for expanding OA in the region are 
international, regional and group projects that have developed recently. With 
regard to international projects, NECOBELAC (Network of Collaboration be¬ 
tween Europe & Latin American-Caribbean countries www.necobelac.eu/en/ 
index.php) is a three year project (2009-2011) funded by the European Com¬ 
mission under the 7th Framework Program on Science and Society. This proj¬ 
ect is involved in public health promotion, seeking to improve scientific 
writing, to support OA publication models and to encourage technical and sci¬ 
entific cooperation among European, Latin American and Caribbean countries. 
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In terms of regional projects, there are two which have been started re¬ 
cently. The first one is the Inter-American Development Bank’s Regional Pub¬ 
lic Goods Program (www.iadb.org/topics/govemment/rpg/about_rpg.cfm71ang 
=en). This finances the project “Formation of a Federated Network of Institu¬ 
tional Repositories Scientific Documentation in Latin America^.” The project, 
started in June 2010, has as its aim an agreed strategy for the constmction and 
maintenance of a federated network of institutional repositories of scientific 
publications, sharing and giving visibility to scientific outputs, thereby con¬ 
tributing to the scientific and technological development in Latin America, un¬ 
der a framework of agreements on interoperability and information man¬ 
agement (Banco Interamericano de Desarrollo 2010). Participating countries 
are Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Mexico, Pem and Venezuela 
through their National Research and Education Networks (NRENs) and Na¬ 
tional Science and Technology Organizations, with the coordination of the 
Latin American Cooperation of Advanced Networks (CLARA). 

The second regional project, also started in 2010, is the CoLaBoRa (Latin 
American Community of Digital Libraries and Repositories http://sites. 
google.com/site/redlafrepl/redlafrepl/]). This project is funded by the Latin 
American Cooperation of Advanced Networks (CLARA) with the purpose of 
consolidating regional efforts and providing a single platform for unrestricted 
online access to academic, cultural and research production in Latin America, 
thereby increasing the visibility and presence of Latin American authors and 
institutions on the Web. 

A very promising tool called Intelligo (www.explora-intelligo.info) is be¬ 
ing developed by de Ibero-American Observatory of Science, Technology and 
Society, a unit of the Organization of Ibero-American States for the Education, 
Science and Culture (OEI). Intelligo provides a new way of searching and 
browsing scientific information, interacting with concept maps and accessing 
documents from Ibero-American repositories. 

Additionally, in 2009, the Greenstone User Group in Latin America was 
created. Greenstone is an open source software package for the creation of 
digital libraries and repositories. Members of this group represent five centers 
in the following countries: 

- Argentina (Facultad de Humanidades y Ciencias de la Educacion, Uni- 
versidad Nacional de La Plata; and, Facultad de Ciencias Exactas y Na- 
turales, Universidad Nacional de Buenos Aires); 

- Chile (Universidad Cardenal Silva Henrlquez; and, Fundacion para la 
Innovacion Agraria); and 

- Cuba (Centro de Cibemetica Aplicada a la Medicina). 


2 For information about the Project visit www.iadb.org/projects/project.cfm?id=RG- 
T1684&lang=en 
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The group’s purpose is to promote the acceptance of Greenstone in the region, 
build a regional support team that includes experts and provide a regular train¬ 
ing schedule (UNESCO 2010). 

Within the promising regional collaborative initiatives, the Latin American 
List on Open Access and Repositories (LLAAR, http://groups.google.com.ar/ 
group/LLAAR) has emerged as a forum to discuss issues related to OA and to 
encourage the creation and maintenance of OA repositories for academic and 
scientific works in Latin America. The topics discussed include: strategies to 
encourage the creation and maintenance of OA repositories in Latin America; 
strategies for creating a network of Latin American repositories; the develop¬ 
ment of an infrastructure to achieve interoperable repositories nationally, re¬ 
gionally and globally; the creation of policies that promote scientific de¬ 
velopment; the use of OA repositories; and, the assessment of impact and 
visibility of intellectual works archived in OA repositories. 

Librarians working on projects related to OA in Argentina and Chile 
started LLAAR in June 2009. Currently, LLAAR has more than 300 members, 
predominantly from the Latin American region. 

Wiki Acceso Abierto (Wiki AA) (http://wikiaa.unr.edu.ar) emerged in re¬ 
sponse to a need in the LLAAR community. Throughout the world, there are 
excellent initiatives, programs and research activities that promote OA, but 
there was a need for a website in Spanish to gather and organize this in¬ 
formation. That was the goal of Wiki AA with the support of Universidad Na- 
cional de Rosario in Argentina and the E-LIS (E-prints in Library and 
Information Science) repository. Wiki AA also has a broader aim which is to 
become an information guide on OA in Spanish for both scientific and aca¬ 
demic works. In English, Wiki AA means Open Access Wiki. 

E-prints in Library and Information Science (E-LfS http://eprints.rclis.org) 
repositories support the deposit, archiving and preservation of documents 
shared by the Library and Information Science (LIS) community. If LAAR or 
Wiki AA contributors want to share long articles they can submit them to the 
repository and share a link in the Wiki AA and the list. Most list and Wiki AA 
collaborators are librarians or persons working in library environments. Taken 
as cases that show the progress of OA and the relationship between OA and 
A2K in the region, these two initiatives will be analyzed against the results of 
a survey of members of the list in a separate section. The aim of the survey 
was to discover opportunities to improve performance, participant interest and 
impact. 

As mentioned earlier, this work will show the growth of OA in the region 
through the Open Access Indicators (Gomez et al. 2009). These are used here 
for comparison, with some changes, in order to normalize the units of meas¬ 
urement and to prevent the distortion of results that would occur if different 
sources were used. Although a country’s scientific production is not an indica- 
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tor of OA, it appears in the table as a source of reference, to provide a quantita¬ 
tive view of scientific production and evolution within the selected countries. 

Regarding scientific output, the previous work (Gomez et al. 2009) took 
the ISI Web of Science 2005 database as its source of information for 2005. In 
this work the SCOPUS database is used as a source corresponding to 2007 and 
2009, because it covers a larger number of publications. 

OA indicators are those numbers that show the evolution of OA along the 
lines of two main strategies: green and golden routes. In order to analyze the 
evolution of green OA, the first indicator considered was the number of re¬ 
positories registered in ROAR (Registry of Open Access Repositories http:// 
roar.eprints.org). This verified and eliminated duplicate repositories. A second 
indicator was the number of records in ROAR repositories, again, to verify and 
eliminate duplicates. A third indicator was the average number of records per 
repository (total records divided by the number of existing repositories in 
ROAR in each country, eliminating duplicates). 

Golden OA indicators were also considered: the number of journals in the 
DOAJ directory (number of registered Latin American journals up to August 
2010) and the number of journals in Scientific Electronic Library Online — 
SciELO, www.scielo.org.ar (2007 and 2010). It is important to note that docu¬ 
ments available in SciELO are also included in ROAR. Furthermore, regarding 
golden OA, it is important to note that there is a Network of Scientific Journals 
from Latin America and the Caribbean, Spain and Portugal (Redalyc). Redalyc, 
based in Mexico, is a portal providing OA to more than 600 scientific journals 
from and about Ibero-America. Many of these journals found in Redalyc are 
also found in SciELO. It is a major regional project in the area, but there is no 
comparative data because its data was not considered in the original compari¬ 
son table (Gomez et al. 2009). Therefore, it is not included here. 



Country 

Argentina 

2007 2010 

Brazil 

2007 2010 

Chile 

2007 2010 

Scientific 

output 

Scientific output in 
SCOPUS 

7 

8,720* 

30,745 

39,887* 

4,750 

5,700* 


Number of repositories 
(ROAR) 

2 

10 

55 

71 

4 

6 

Green Route 
Indicators 

Number of records in 
repositories (ROAR) 

2,143 

37,356 

346,411 

503,334 

11,610 

32,353 


Average number of 
records per IR (ROAR) 

1,071 

3,735 

6,298 

7,089 

2,902 

5,392 

Gold Route 

DOAJ journals 

42 

70 

287 

472 

81 

111 

Indicators 

SCIELO (August 2010) 

29 

62 

185 

237 

66 

89 


* Based on data from 2009 


Table 2: Open Access indicators for Argentina, Chile, and Brazil, with comparative values 
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Argentina 

Regarding scientific output, Argentina is the second of the three selected coun¬ 
tries, producing in 2010 approximately 9,200 documents according to the 
SCOPUS database. This indicates a 24% increase when compared to 2007. 
Argentina is the country that shows the most pronounced growth in its OA in¬ 
dicators. In ROAR, this country is represented by ten repositories, with a five¬ 
fold increase in the number of repositories in the directory between 2007 and 
2010. While the total number of records increased 17 times and the average 
number of records per repository moved from 1,100 to 3,700, a 236% percent 
increase. 

It is worth mentioning the creation of BDU2 (http://bdu.siu.edu.ar/cgi-bin/ 
query.pl) a portal and repository harvester developed by Consorcio SIU, a 
University Consortium. BDU2 harvests 15 repositories using the OAI-PMH 
protocol with the objective of providing a unified search interface for informa¬ 
tion resources available from Argentinean repositories, as well as national and 
international visibility for those outputs. 

The increase of available documents and the generation of a harvesting 
tool show that the visibility of documents from Argentina increased sub¬ 
stantially from 2007 to 2010, both by increasing the absolute number of avail¬ 
able documents and by expanding on the number of tools that were developed 
to access these records. 

Regarding golden route indicators of OA, the Directory of Open Access 
Journal registered 70 electronic journals from Argentina in 2010, showing a 
67% increase since 2007. Argentinean representation in SciELO increased by 
114% going from 29 journals in 2007 to 62 journals in 2010. It is important to 
note the increase in number of OA documents available in ROAR; a cause for 
this may be the inclusion of SciELO as a repository. Guedon (2010) explains 
very well the particular characteristics of SciELO when he states: 

“A SciELO Journal works like a small, peer-reviewed and thematic 
repository that would be endowed with a title that acts like a logo (for 
branding purposes) and some publishing capacity, including copy¬ 
editing. As a result, the ScieLO formula works toward blurring the dis¬ 
tinction between Green and Gold Approach to Open Access”. 

Likewise, CAICyT (Centro Argentino de Informacion Cientifica y Tecnologi- 
ca), a branch of CONICET (Consejo Nacional de Investigaciones Cientificas y 
Tecnicas), is developing a Portal for Scientific and Technical Publications 
(PPCT) which promotes OA to Argentinean journals that have appropriate edi¬ 
torial quality and academic content, through an OJS (Open Journal System) 
platform. This portal is for new Argentinean scientific and technical journals. 
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those have been already edited in print, or which have requested management 
support for their online editorial and publication process. 

Argentina’s Digital Opportunity Index (DOI) is 0.51, placing this country 
between Chile and Brazil on this index. In October 2005, Creative Commons 
(http://creativecommons.org/intemational/ar/) licenses have been ported to lo¬ 
cal legal frameworks. If the Digital Opportunity Index (DOI) is considered, it 
is found that a value of 0.51 scored a second place among the three countries 
in 2006. 

Argentinean university and research funders have not yet issued OA poli¬ 
cies with the exception of the Universidad Nacional de Cordoba, whose Aca¬ 
demic Affairs Secretary raled that all knowledge produced by their institution 
is to be considered a public good (Universidad Nacional de Cordoba 2010). 

The Ministry of Science, Technology and Productive Innovation (MINCyT) 
of Argentina developed a National System of Digital Repositories (SNRD) to 
coordinate national initiatives and to provide funds for new and existing re¬ 
positories. Within the system, a draft law was proposed, requiring Argentinean 
agencies and public institutions that are part of the National System of Sci¬ 
ence, Technology and Itmovation (SNCTI) to create OA institutional reposito¬ 
ries to deposit their technical-scientific output and data. In addition, there is a 
working group whose aim is to promote OA policies and develop models of 
OA policies and other legal instraments to promote the growth of OA reposito¬ 
ries. The proposed project is being discussed by Congress (Honorable Camara 
de Diputados de la Nacion, 2011). 

Furthermore, the same Ministry is a member of the Confederation of Open 
Access Repositories (COAR) (http://coar-repositories.org). In 2010, this gov¬ 
ernment agency organized a conference under the title “Open Science: A Re¬ 
gional Challenge” which presented OA initiatives under development in 
Argentina and Brazil and also discussed author rights in relation to reposito¬ 
ries. 

Moreover, it is possible to observe a growing concern regarding OA bene¬ 
fits, especially among communities of librarians in Argentina which are in¬ 
volved in OA policies development. The excitement shown about OA 
indicators is also seen in the library community with the creation of LLAAR in 
2009 and Wiki AA which came later. 


Brazil 

Scientific production in Brazil remains the highest in the region and continues 
to grow from 31,000 records in 2007 to around 43,000 in 2010 (according to 
SCOPUS), which shows a 39% increase. According to the ROAR registry, this 
country has 71 repositories, showing a 29% increase in repositories registered 
in the directory since 2007, while the number of records increased by 45%. 
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During the same period, the average number of records per repository in¬ 
creased by 12 %, from approximately 6,300 to 7,100. In 2007, Brazil also had 
a national portal, known as Oasis.Br (http://oasisbr.ibict.br/) which harvests 
content from 109 repositories. It is currently out of service pending improve¬ 
ments. 

The Directory of Open Access Journal features 472 electronic journals 
from Brazil, showing a 64% increase from 2007. The Brazilian SciELO portal 
showed a 34% increase in the number of OA journals. Furthermore, Brazil has 
done a remarkable job with the implementation of its Open Journal System- 
OJS, the project known as SEER, (Sistema Elefronico de Editora 9 ao de Revis¬ 
tas http://seer.ibict.br/index.php) boasts 1,349 titles in its system. SEER’s size 
is because it represents a 22% of the world’s output and 79% Latin America 
records, compared to total journals running on OJS software. This is a signifi¬ 
cant achievement. In terms of comparison, it triples the amount of titles in 
SciELO. This finding is important because it suggests that Brazil is working 
strongly on this strategy with a great increase in 2008, adding about 700 titles 
that year alone (Santillan-Aldana 2010). 

Brazil’s Digital Opportunity Index (DOl) of 0.48 was the lowest. It was 
the first in the region to adopt Creative Commons licenses. At present, it is the 
country with the greatest number of granted licenses (Gomez et al. 2009). Bra¬ 
zil has advanced to accomplish the goals of OA since the creation of the 
SciELO platform in 1997. 

The Instituto Brasileiro de Ciencia e Tecnologia (IBICT) (www.ibict.br) 
has taken the lead in most initiatives, coordinating actions and projects to pro¬ 
pel the growth of the OA movement along with SciELO. This initiative was 
started in Brazil in 1997 by BIREME (Latin American and Caribbean Center 
on Flealth Science Information www.bireme.br) which is affiliated to PAHO 
(Pan American Flealth Organization) and WHO (World Health Organization), 
in partnership with FAPESP (Sao Paulo State Foundation for Support to Sci¬ 
ence, Brazil). IBlCT is also supported by the National Science Research 
Council of Brazil (Packer and Meneghini 2007). 

In 2005, IBlCT issued the “Manifesto Brasileiro de apoio ao Acesso Livre 
a lnforma 9 ao Cientifica” which highlights the need to adopt a national policy 
with the support of the scientific community (IBICIT 2005). The same year, 
the Bahia Declaration on Open Access (2005) was drawn up and approved at 
an international conference that BIREME organized. 

In 2007, IBlCT participated in the creation of a Proposed Law (introduced 
by a member of Brazil’s House of Representatives) that would require all Bra¬ 
zilian public institutions of higher education and research units to create OA 
institutional repositories to deposit their technical-scientific output. After 3 
years, the project is still being discussed (Camara dos Deputados 2010, Senado 
Federal 2011). 
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Chile 

Chile’s scientific output ranks third when compared to Brazil and Argentina, 
showing a production of about 4,770 during 2007 and 6,213 documents (in the 
SCOPUS database) during 2010, representing a 30% increase in three years. 
The number of repositories registered in ROAR increased by 50% between 
2007 and 2010. It is worth noting that the number of records increased by 
280% in the same period. Also, the average number of records per repository 
increased from 2,902 to 5,392 (85%). There is no data regarding the total 
number of available repositories because Chile does not have a national reposi¬ 
tory portal and harvester. 

With regards to OA journals, the Directory of Open Access Journal fea¬ 
tures 111 electronic journals from Chile, which represents a 37% increase 
since 2007. The Chilean SciELO portal showed a 34% increase in the number 
of documents, from 81 to 111 journal titles. 

Among the countries surveyed, Chile has the highest Digital Opportunity 
Index (DOI) in Latin America, reaching 0.57. Further, Chile was the second 
country in the region to implement and adapt Creative Commons licenses into 
local legislation. This occurred in July 2005. In addition, the country is moving 
forward jointly with the NGO, Derechos Digitales (www.derechosdigitales. 
org), and the library community to raise awareness and generate materials for 
free content. As examples, one can mention “Editorial Policies Publications 
Academics in Chile” and “Legal Guide for Libraries,” published by the Chil¬ 
ean Library Association. The latter is a technical tool to support libraries, in 
the face of a new intellectual property law passed in May 2010. 

Derechos Digitales is one of the institutions working with Consumers In¬ 
ternational to develop an IP Watchlist. In 2010, Chile was placed last in Latin 
America in terms of access to knowledge. That may be related to the fact that, 
among the countries that have been analyzed, it is the only country that has 
neither signed nor supported the Geneva Declaration. 

At the level of government policies, the National Scientific and Techno¬ 
logical Research Commission (CONICYT) and the Universidad de la Frontera 
(UFRO) organized the international seminar “State of the Art of Scientific Re¬ 
search Data and Information Management Funded by Public Funds and Rec¬ 
ommendations for the Design of a National Policy.”^ 

The Pontificia Universidad Catolica de Valparaiso plays a leading role 
with regards to OA in Chile. This university conducted a research project in 
order to learn how much Chilean researchers knew about OA. It also compiled 
a Directory of Open Access journals recognized by ISI Web of Science 
(http://www.ejbiotechnology.cl/proyecto/index.php). 


3 http://www.conicyt.cl/573/article-36978.html 
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During 2008, the same higher education institution led the eQuipu network 
project of Chilean journals indexed by ISI Web of Science, using OJS software 
as a common platform. The aim of this project is to support the work of editors 
and improve the quality of Chilean scientific journals by strengthening a net¬ 
work of professional editors, adopting higher standards in the publishing in¬ 
dustry and consolidating on a common platform. 


OA Advances in the Three Countries 

The advancement of OA is clear and unquestionable in all three countries, with 
a significant increase in the two strategies (golden and green routes). There is 
no question that the number of records per repository is on the rise in each 
country, increasing by 12% in Brazil, by 85% in Chile, and by 236% in Ar¬ 
gentina, reflecting the work that has been done to comply with the OAI proto¬ 
col by institutions. It is important to highlight that these figures should be 
taken with some caution, because there are repositories that are not registered 
in ROAR. In absolute numbers, it is possible to conclude that Brazil is the 
most advanced, followed by Chile, whose repositories appear to be more effec¬ 
tive in collecting content. With fewer repositories, in spite of noted growth, 
Argentina ranks in the last position. 

When analyzed, the golden route has shown strong and sustained growth, 
moving from 34% to 67% in those entries registered in DOAJ, and from 34% 
to 114% in SciELO. Again, this last percentage indicator is higher in Argentina, 
which had fewer journals in the system in 2007. Brazil on the other hand, 
strongly supporting the golden route, with IBICT’s emphasis on the SEER 
Project, has increased the number of journals that are available online, tripling 
its numbers in SciELO. While Chile shows a more regular growth while join¬ 
ing SciELO, one should consider that journals in the eQuipu project are mostly 
contained in SciELO, but ranning on OJS. 

At the level of politics, Argentina is beginning to become aware of both 
pathways, which are growing steadily. In addition to awareness within the li¬ 
brary community, Argentina is making significant progress given the short 
time that the project has been in existence. 

Brazil apparently relied more on the golden route. It also seems to be de¬ 
pending on a law that would mandate that all research funded by public funds 
is deposited in repositories. This law is pending congressional approval. Brazil 
is working towards a well formulated OA policy. The approval of such policy 
would be very important for the rest of Latin America and the world, consider¬ 
ing Brazil’s large scientific production. Collaborative projects, both inter¬ 
national and regional, play an essential role in this overall progress as well as 
in virtual communities. Swan (2008) opines that such a mandate is the way to 
support OA. 
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Linking the growth of OA in Latin America with the role of virtual com¬ 
munities leads to the creation of LLAAR as a virtual collaborative space with 
representatives from several countries in the region. One of the benefits of 
such collaboration is that it is possible to learn how unresolved issues emerge 
in our countries and how they are linked to A2K. The following section is a 
discussion of Wiki AA, a virtual space that is still under constraction and gath¬ 
ering consensus. 

Discussion List, Wiki and Collective Aetion 

As was mentioned earlier in the section devoted to collaborative projects 
which advance OA, the results of a survey of LLAAR members are presented 
here, from the point of view of growth of OA, as well as the relationship be¬ 
tween OA and A2K. The objectives of the survey were to understand the moti¬ 
vation and issues of interest to LLAAR participants. In addition, the survey 
sought to establish the impact that participating in the list had in access to 
knowledge for its members and the communities where they work. The survey 
also aimed to identify opportunities for improvements. 

Briefly, the methodology for data collection was an online survey tool. 
The Web address to complete the survey was sent via e-mail to the 228 mem¬ 
bers of LLAAR, during August 2010. 

The questionnaire was divided into four sections: Personal Data, Benefits 
of Belonging to the LLAAR list (reasons for membership, covered topics and 
their relevance to the list of members, and the impact on the performance of 
their duties and professional development). Wiki AA (finding out if members 
visited the Wiki site, reasons for not visiting it, participation by contributing 
content, reasons for members not to contribute, and checking on the availability 
of content providers in the event that an editorial committee was created), and 
Concluding Remarks. 

A quantitative and qualitative analysis of the data was performed. 


Results 

A total of 58 members of the LLAAR list completed the survey. The response 
rate was 25%. Most respondents resided in Argentina (57%), nine percent in 
Colombia, seven percent in Spain, five percent in Brazil and Peru, three per¬ 
cent in Costa Rica, Ecuador and Uruguay, two percent in Chile, Italy, Mexico 
and Venezuela (see Table 3). 
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Icountry 

Frequency 

Percentage I 

Argentina 

33 

57% 

Colombia 

5 

9% 

Spain 

4 

7% 

Brazil 

3 

5% 

Peru 

3 

5% 

Costa Rica 

2 

3% 

Ecuador 

2 

3% 

Uruguay 

2 

3% 

Chile 

1 

2% 

Italy 

1 

2% 

Mexico 

1 

2% 

Venezuela 

1 

2% 

Total 

58 

100% 


Table 3: Participants by Country 


From the responses provided in Table 4 it is possible to see what members 
consider as the benefits of belonging to the LLAAR list. The responses also 
provide a scale of what members consider to be relevant and important to 
them. 

Respondents were asked to indicate the reasons for their subscription to 
the LLAAR discussion list on a scale of importance (Table 4). The most im¬ 
portant reason given for subscribing to the list was to keep abreast of devel¬ 
opments relating to OA and repositories in Latin America. Responses given as 
“very important” and “important” represented 97% of the reasons for joining 
the list. The opportunity to interact with regional colleagues, who are working 
in libraries and other organizations in pursuit of OA, was considered “very im¬ 
portant” and “important” by 96% of respondents. This came in as the second 
highest reason for joining the list. 

Sharing information on progress and developments of their institutions re¬ 
garding OA and repositories was regarded as “very important” and “impor¬ 
tant” (95%). Actively participating in the dissemination and promotion of the 
OA movement in the region was considered “very important” and “important” 
(94%). 

List participants’ familiarity with OA and repositories was another vari¬ 
able that was considered “very important” and “important” as a reason to be a 
member of the list. For 69% of the respondents, membership of the list al- 
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lowed them to become familiar with a topic that was new to them. There were 
variations for this option. In contrast, 21% indicated that this reason was of 
“little importance” and 5% felt that it was “not important” to them. These latter 
cases show that these members were already familiar with the subject. 


Reasons for Subscription totheLLAARdiscusskxi list Select all applicable optkxis: 
0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 


Keep abreast df developments relating to open 
access and repositories in Latin America 

Interact v^th regional colleagues, who are working in 
libraries and other organizations in pursuit of open 
access 

Actively participating in the dissemination ard 
promotion of open access movement in the region 

Share infornation on progress and developments of 
my institution regarding open access and 
repositories 

Gain rdinlidiily willi Itie topic of open access and 
repositories 



■ Very Important 

□ Important 

□ Little Important 
t^Not Important 


Figure 1: Reasons for Subscription to LLAAR 


In addition, the survey asked members to choose the five topics that the list 
covered and were of greatest interest to them or to indicate other topics of in¬ 
terest (see Table 5). Most respondents (88%) indicated that one of the topics of 
greatest interest was to learn about OA policies and mandates that were im¬ 
plemented in different institutions and countries. These topics have been often 
discussed on the list, sharing studies indicating that OA policies, specifically 
mandates, were the demonstrated fast tracks to OA. 

As a consequence of the first topic, 72% of respondents said they were in¬ 
terested in discussions regarding copyright and open licenses to promote OA. 
One fact to bear in mind is that copyright laws in Latin America and the Car¬ 
ibbean, in many cases, do not provide exceptions for libraries and in some 
cases they include very limited exceptions (Femandez-Molina and Guimaraes 
2010). These two issues are related to A2K and IP barriers. As Kapezynski 
(2008) explained it is a recurring theme and concern among LLAAR commu¬ 
nities. Both of these issues are the ones that create the greatest level of interac¬ 
tion among members. 

Many respondents (70%) expressed that one of their topics of interest was 
practical information about implementing repositories and OA journals. Also 
sixty-three percent considered it important to share and access the literature on 
the subject. It is interesting to note that 58% of the respondents considered that 
presentations on new roles for information managers were important. 

Predictably, a good percentage of respondents (56%) indicated that it was 
important to share information on congresses and conferences about OA and 
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repositories. Fifty-one percent of respondents said they were interested in 
funding for OA initiatives. About 40% of the respondents said they were inter¬ 
ested in information on workshops related to software or specific repository 
software packages. 

A small percentage of respondents suggested other topics such as the rank¬ 
ing of digital repositories, integration with other tools related to libraries (cata¬ 
logs, etc.), integration with digital libraries initiatives, contributions to research 
projects related to repositories and digital libraries management, integration 
with research evaluation systems (such as SIGEVA"*), and integration with bib¬ 
liographic systems. 


Which topics discussed on the list are more interesting/important 

to you? 


Information about open access policies and 
mandates implemented in different... 

Information about copyright and open 
licenses to promote open access 

Practical information about implementing 
repositories/open access journals 

Access to bibliography about the subject 
(books, book chapters & articles) 


New roles of information managers 

Information on congresses and conferences 
about open access and repositories 

Funding for open access initiatives 

Information on workshops related to software 
or specific repository software packages 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 



Figure 2: Topics Considered More Important 

One of the most important issues the survey sought to identify was: what was 
the impact of participating in the LLAAR list on the professional development 
of its members? Options were offered describing possible ways their participa¬ 
tion impacted on work and professional development, and respondents could 
choose all the options that they considered applicable to their situation (see 
Table 6) or add alternatives. 


4 Sistema Integral de Gestion y Evaluacion (SIGEVA) del Consejo Nacional de 
Investigaciones Cientificas y Tecnicas de Argentina. 
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Sixty-three percent of respondents (36 respondents) felt that LLAAR 
membership allowed them to be more knowledgeable about the OA resources 
that were available and, therefore, they were able to offer them to their users. It 
is possible to see here a way of advancing towards access to knowledge, with 
librarians as intermediaries. The feeling of being part of a Latin American 
community of OA was a significant impact, and that option was chosen by 
56% of those responding (32 respondents). 

Besides, 54% of the respondents (31 respondents) considered that their 
membership of the list helped them communicate more effectively about the 
value of OA to knowledge to authorities and users within their institutions. A 
good number of respondents (28 respondents, 49%) stated that being members 
of the list motivated them to engage and participate more actively in the man¬ 
agement or dissemination of knowledge in their institutions. 

Another impact was the ability to generate new relationships with col¬ 
leagues, as expressed by 40% of the respondents (23 respondents). In addition, 
there was a group (19 respondents, 33%) which considered that participating in 
LLAAR helped them rethink their role as librarians and information managers. 
These responses show a growing commitment to access to knowledge in the 
library community participating in LLAAR. 

It is noteworthy that a 26% of the respondents (15 respondents) said that, 
through the list, they learned about a topic about which they knew either noth¬ 
ing or knew very little about. Also, the professionals answering the survey said 
the discussions on the list motivated them to organize events related to OA in 
their institutions (11 respondents, 19%). The list is playing a role as a transmit¬ 
ter of contents and values of OA to knowledge to newcomers. 

It is important to note that a group of respondents (10 respondents, 17.5%) 
indicated that the list helped and encouraged them to propose the creation of 
repositories or OA journals in their institutions, which was one of the key ob¬ 
jectives of the list. A smaller percentage of respondents (6 respondents, 10.5%) 
said they found the topics discussed on the list interesting. However, LLAAR 
membership had no actual impact on their daily work; as a result, they had not 
implemented or disseminated these ideas in their professional environment. 
Another value of list membership, as stated by respondents, was professional 
development. Membership of the list motivated persons to keep abreast of the 
issues discussed and that they considered dissemination of knowledge for all 
as a strong value. 
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Impact of participation on the LLAAR list in the professionaldevelopment of its members 


0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 


Allowed me to be more knowledgeable about available 
open access resources and therefore offer them to my 
users 


Helped me feel part of a Latin American commu nity of 
open access 


Helped me communicate more effetSively the value of 
open access to knowledge to the authorities and users 
within my institution 

Motivated me to engage and participate more actively in 
the management or dissemination of kn cwledg e i n my 
institution 


Allowed me to create new relabonshipswith colleagues 


Helped me rethink my role as a librarian and information 
manager 


Introduced me to a topic I did not know or knew very little 
about 


Motivated me to organize events related to open access in 
my institution 


Helped/encouraged me to propose the creation of 
repositohes/open access journals 

I found that tile discussed topics were interesting, but 
LLAAR membership had no actual impact on my daily work 
or I have not implemented or disseminated these ideas in 
my professional environment 



Figure 3: Impact of Participation on the LLAAR List 


Regarding Wiki AA, the second initiative which is very early in its develop¬ 
ment raises the issue as if it would be easier to interact on a mailing list rather 
than to upload information to a Wiki. As Wiki is an emerging tool, as a conse¬ 
quence, it may not yet be widely used. Thus, assuming that the tool was in its 
initial phase, the survey asked whether respondents had visited the Open Ac¬ 
cess Wiki. A high number of respondents (27 respondents) had not visited the 
site; seventeen said they visited the site once, eleven said they visited the site 
sporadically, and three visited it regularly. The main reason for not visiting the 
site was unawareness of its existence (22 respondents), two respondents said 
they did not visit the site due to lack of time, two did not remember the site, 
and one respondent said that there were countless other sources of information. 
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Have you ever visited the Wiki Acceso Abierto 
site http://wikiaa.unr.edu.ar? 

■ Yes, I have visited 
it once 

□ Yes, I visit the site 
sporadically 

□ Yes, I visit the site 
regularly 

SNo 

5% 


Figure 4: Visits to Wiki Acceso Abierto 

One question sought to find out whether respondents had contributed content 
to the site. The percentage of those who said they contributed content was very 
small (9%), the remaining 91% replied that they had not contributed content, 
while two respondents omitted the answer to this question. 

The reasons reported by respondents for not collaborating with the Wiki 
were lack of time (25 respondents), not having content to add (14 respond¬ 
ents), and only one respondent had difficulty to manage the MediaWiki soft¬ 
ware. Other reasons given for not contributing content were: unawareness of 
its existence (6 respondents); personal interest without the opportunity of pro¬ 
fessional application (1 respondent); and a lack of integration with existing 
systems (1 respondent). There were eight respondents who did not answer this 
question. 

Knowing that, for the time being. Wiki AA has failed to become a collabora¬ 
tive venture, respondents were asked about the possibility of creating an edito¬ 
rial board for content on the site. Specifically, they were asked if they would 
join such a committee and most respondents (86.5%) said they would. How¬ 
ever, there was a 13.5% negative response out of the fifty responses to this 
question. 



Conclusion 


The region is mobilized, working and learning about access to knowledge and 
its implications. This is evidenced through the several established and ongoing 
regional collaborative projects that working in this area of the profession. Latin 
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America is moving forward and becoming a leading force behind access to 
knowledge. The conflict between access to knowledge and intellectual prop¬ 
erty regulations, and its implications for implementing OA routes are shown as 
a concern within the Latin American library community that is driving this ini¬ 
tiative in the region. 

Starting from this point of view and interpreting the data from the coun¬ 
tries that have been examined, it is possible to arrive at some conclusions for 
each country. For each of the countries that were studied the major achieve¬ 
ments are highlighted below. 

With respect to Chile, its major achivements are: 

- Digital Rights NGO which seeks to reduce current barriers with regard 
to IP; 

- Adoption of Creative Commons licenses; 

- Provision of training to intermediaries and librarians; 

- Provision of materials to raise awareness and show existing methods of 
releasing information; and its 

- Study of the management of publicly funded information which is re¬ 
markable, as this initiative is an indication that these issues are growing 
in importance and weight within the government. 

In terms of Brazil,, its major achivements are: 

- Strong progress along the golden route; 

- Tripling of the number of available electronic journals in the SEER por¬ 
tal; 

- Pragmatic approach to advance along the road as quickly as possible, 
despite the slow progress of the bill that would allow for a more rapid 
growth of the green road and the loading of content into repositories; 
and 

- Work on a local OA portal that can harvest content from journals and 
repositories. 

With regard to Argentina, this country is 

- Actively working at the level of government; 

- Taking advantage of its growth potential, after a period of activity that 
was lagging behind the other two countries; and 

- Ensuring that both OA initiatives (green and gold) are progressing in 
parallel, getting in tune, and working hard to have a worthy place 
among the other countries in the region. 
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The information policies of institutions are the focus of interest for most li¬ 
brarians on the LLAAR list. Government policies are also emerging. It is also 
necessary to generate clear policies within institutions, where mandates seem 
to be the tool that have worked best and will release large amounts of sci¬ 
entific, technical and other information. On the other hand, evidence shows 
that Wiki AA is not as yet a mature collaborative endeavor in Latin American 
information communities. The survey results, however, offer positive pros¬ 
pects and should an editorial committee be created, this would result in the ef¬ 
fective management of content. 

The regional projects and collaborative endeavors have the promise of 
generating the best possibilities. The relative degree of success of OA initia¬ 
tives will depend on the capabilities of research institutions and regional gov¬ 
ernments to implement effective OA policies. In this regard, the Federated 
Network of Institutional Repositories Scientific Documentation in Latin Ameri¬ 
ca Project is generating the most expectation because it has partnered with 
governmental institutions that are responsible for moving forward the pro¬ 
posal. However, changes in government could cause a change in governmental 
priorities which would in turn impact negatively on the agendas of the proj¬ 
ects. 

Another important issue would be whether Latin American projects can 
manage to integrate with international networks like COAR, which would fa¬ 
cilitate taking advantage of experiences and global standards of scientific 
communication. In this sense, a key concept to consider is that of replicability, 
which is essential to the success of regional and international projects. This 
means ensuring that best practices are implemented in existing projects and 
used in newly created projects. It is certain that communicating, sharing and 
learning about the different realities of the region would help in the solution of 
problems and also assist in the development of strategies to face new chal¬ 
lenges. The LLAAR mailing list is playing a vital role by demonstrating that 
informal communication is most effective and contributes to OA discussions. 
Cooperative and sustained growth in OA will make regional scientific produc¬ 
tion available and more visible. Besides, such cooperation will make it easier 
to find experts in different fields. Ongoing collaboration will help to strengthen 
and improve equal access to knowledge throughout the region. Moreover, prog¬ 
ress in regional projects encourages the building of new citation metrics and 
use of available information. This would lead to new mechanisms for evaluat¬ 
ing scientific production at the regional level. Tools like Intelligo will help in 
this regard. 

While the policies that promote OA at a regional level are a key to prog¬ 
ress, if the strategy is to further OA to knowledge, it is vital that the needs of 
investigators, as the main drivers of change, are considered. Research suggests 
that the relationship between institutional repositories and researchers, as pro¬ 
ducers and users, is far from being a close one (Russell and Day 2010). It is 
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also essential that there is collaboration with researchers in order to facilitate 
processes and add value by integrating OA repositories into their daily work. 
Also necessary is expediting the interaction of researchers with the systems 
they use to manage their scientific production for different purposes, such as 
curriculum, institutional assessments, project presentations and personal page 
generation automatic updates. As Christine Borgman clearly states: “It is im¬ 
perative that we understand more about the behavior and practice of individual 
scholars and learners, how they collaborate in distributed environments, and 
how they can take advantage of new capabilities, along with their reasons for 
doing so” (Borgman 2007). 

Latin American countries can and should learn from the experience of 
other countries and projects that have experience in working on strategies 
which are concerned with moving OA to knowledge at different levels. At the 
macro level, solid policies, international standards and best practices should be 
adopted. At the micro level, work needs to be done with researchers in order to 
understand and integrate their needs into A2K strategies. The most promising 
possibility is to collaborate and share in order to advance regionally. 
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The Success Story of a Locally Developed Online 
Video Site: HKBUtube 


Shun-han Rebekah Wong 

Hong Kong Baptist University Library 


Introduction 

This chapter is a case study on the use of video and the development of an in- 
house video archiving facility at an institution of higher learning in Hong 
Kong (HK). HK is a small, self-administrative city of the People’s Republic of 
China with land mass of 1,104 km^ and a population of more than seven mil¬ 
lion people. HK is one of the most densely populated cities in the world. 



Figure 1: Flong Kong at night 


Streaming video is quickly becoming the format of choice for today’s university 
students, especially visual learners who may use video to replace traditional 
textual media. YouTube is by far the most popular and the most comprehen¬ 
sive online video site, but the varying quality of the images on this site, ques¬ 
tionable content and inadequacy of local materials make YouTube unsuitable 
for higher education teaching and learning in HK. The Hong Kong Baptist 
University (HKBU) Library created its own online video site, HKBUtube. 
Three types of online video programs are offered via this site: local television 
documentaries; scholarly meetings held at the University; and, student multi- 
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media productions. HKBUtube not only serves the HKBU community in sup¬ 
port of teaching and learning, but it also offers the general public access to its 
content. In addition to providing online video (most are Open Access [OA]), a 
videoblog was created to highlight videos and accommodate user interaction. 
After being in operation for more than two years, HKBUtube was found to be 
a rewarding project in terms of use. The videoblog was also found to be an ef¬ 
fective way to promote individual videos. 


Online Video and Students 

Online video has become deeply integrated into the daily life of today’s young 
adults. In 2009, a Pew Internet & American Life Project interviewed 2,253 
American adults and found that among Internet users between the ages of 18 
and 29, 89% had used video sharing sites. During the process of this research, 
on a randomly selected day it was discovered that 36% of the population sur¬ 
veyed had accessed content on that day. The report further summarized the 
popularity of online video sites by stating 

“watching online videos on sites like YouTube is more prevalent than 

the use of social networking sites, podcast downloading and the use of 

status updating sites like Twitter.” 

One year later. Pew Internet (2010) conducted a similar survey and restated 
that young adult Internet users continued to be the heaviest consumers of on¬ 
line video. A diversity of video content was accessed, from comedies to politi¬ 
cal video, from educational clips to movies or TV shows. An August 2010 
Synovate survey revealed an even more interesting result. A sample of 12,302 
youth from 11 Asian countries was surveyed through face-to-face interviews 
or by completing an online form. HK youth were “the top group surveyed 
across Asia in watching professionally produced videos online (31%), above 
regional average of 19%.” 

Online video is a rich and flexible medium. It is not only good for leisure 
but also beneficial to higher education in many ways. McNaught (2007) clearly 
states that online video can provide a more exciting and inspiring way of 
teaching and learning than a straightforward lecture or tutorial. Screening vid¬ 
eos in class can maintain student attention, help illustrate difficult concepts, 
show real life examples and inspire discussions. Outside the classroom, digital 
video technology provides students with tools (pausing, seeking within video 
and replaying) to control the information flow of the video, so that note-taking, 
the revision of difficult parts and lapses in attention are facilitated. MayalTs 
study (2010) echoed this point of view. After examining the effect of the inte¬ 
gration of online video cases in a teacher education program, the author re- 
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ported that both students and the instructor found this way of teaching benefi¬ 
cial. Students indicated that the online video cases were “very beneficial for 
making the connection between the course theoretical components and prac¬ 
tice”. The instructor commented that online cases helped students to have a 
feel for what a real classroom with real children was like. This teaching 
method was described as “fabulous” and “invaluable”. 

More importantly, the positive impact of online video on student learning 
outcomes has also been reported in the literature. Bassili and Joordens (2008) 
reported on a survey in which a sample of 673 psychology students was al¬ 
lowed to choose between attending face-to-face lectures, watching lectures 
online or doing both. They found that students who had watched online lec¬ 
tures and used a media player performed better in their examination than those 
who did not utilize the technology as a learning strategy. Wieling and Hofman 
(2010) found that both the number of lectures students viewed online and the 
number of classes they attended in person contributed positively to their ex¬ 
amination grades. Wieling and Hofman’s study was based on a sample of 
474 students studying European Law. The authors further stated that the posi¬ 
tive effect of viewing online lectures was higher when fewer face-to-face lec¬ 
tures were attended. 

Two factors have provided the HKBU Library with an opportunity of be¬ 
coming a better multimedia service provider, namely that today’s college stu¬ 
dents like to watch online video; and, that online video can enhance teaching 
effectiveness and learning outcomes. Although there are several big Websites 
providing online video for free, not many of these videos can be used in higher 
education. Most free videos found on the web contain unverified content, and 
they are mainly for self-expression. Language is another hindering factor. 
While English is the official language in institutes of higher education in HK, 
Cantonese (or Chinese language) is, however, the mother-tongue of the city. 
Of-ten HK students learn at a slower rate if English is the language of texts 
and verbal presentations. It is also difficult to locate video cases that use local 
examples and situations. For example, it is easy to get a video about teen drug 
use in the US, but is very difficult to get a video about the same topic in the 
context of HK. In 2008, the HKBU Library felt the urge to create an online 
video site and provide local multimedia materials that would be useful to both 
the university community and the general public. The HKBU Library devel¬ 
oped two scenarios with respect to the content of these videos: 

1. Converting existing and highly used local videos to an online format; 
and 

2. Creating new materials that are potentially usefril to a wide audience. 
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Unquestionably, copyright is an issue that has to be dealt with; however, 
choosing a suitable service platform was deemed to be the most critical con¬ 
sideration. 


YouTube? 

Like many institutions and libraries, YouTube was initially considered as the 
platform of choice (Stephens 2007). Mounting locally created videos onto 
YouTube is the simplest and cheapest way of providing an online video serv¬ 
ice. Presently, YouTube is the most popular video-sharing site. Tech Cranchies 
(2010) recently provided statistics that showed the dominance of YouTube as an 
online video medium. Despite being relatively new — YouTube celebrated its 
5* anniversary in 2010 — it enjoys over 2 billion hits per day and 24 hours of 
video are uploaded every minute. Given its vast resources, if one was to try and 
view all of the videos currently posted on YouTube one would need 1,700 years 
to view the content of this site. YouTube is also proactively establishing part¬ 
nerships with several large TV companies and large universities to provide TV 
programs and scholarly videos on a more systematic basis. More importantly, 
uploading content to free video sharing sites like YouTube can significantly 
save an institution staff time and money, as the institution does not need to 
maintain any video streaming servers, search engines and related backend sys¬ 
tems. Unfortunately, YouTube imposes serious technical constraints on video 
creators. The HKBU Library felt it would be constraining to use this network 
as its service provider for on-line and other video services. The following are 
some of the reasons for the Library’s decision in this matter. 

1. YouTube limits the length of the video to 15 minutes, but almost all of 
HKBUtube’s videos exceed 22 minutes. Although “Partners” can be ex¬ 
empted from this length limitation, HKBU would be unlikely to secure 
this waiver even if the Partner Program is established in Hong Kong be¬ 
cause only entities that can “regularly produce videos intended for 
viewing by a wide audience or who publish popular or commercially 
successful videos in other ways (such as DVDs sold online)” are per¬ 
ceived as YouTube’s potential Partners (YouTube 2010). 

2. Due to copyright reasons, some of HKBUtube’s videos are open to the 
University’s community only. (Copyright and OA will be discussed in 
more detail later.) The video streaming server must be connected to the 
Library’s Web Access Management system for controlling user authenti¬ 
cation. It was generally felt that YouTube’s parameters would not work 
for a medium-sized university like HKBU. 
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3. The quality of YouTube videos varies considerably, both technically 
and content-wise. When commenting on the culture of the amateur, 
Keen (2007) states that 

“in today’s self-broadcasting culture, [the] ill-informed, can publish a 
blog, post a video on YouTube, or change an entry in Wikipedia, the 
distinction between trained expert and uninformed amateur becomes 
blurred ... When bloggers and videographers, unconstrained by profes¬ 
sional standards or editorial filters, can manipulate public opinion ... 
the democratization of information is undermining trath and belittling 
expertise, experience and talent.” 

The HKBU Library is of the view that it is improper to mix scholarly 
and professional videos with other videos whose content is either un¬ 
verified or simply based on the main theme of YouTube — “Broadcast 
Yourself™.” 

4. YouTube is facing pressing problems with respect to copyright. Estab¬ 
lished media producers are using different methods to apply pressure 
over the inclusion of copyrighted materials on YouTube (Jarrett 2010). 
According to Williams (2010), YouTube makes if easy for copyrighf in¬ 
fringement to occur. As a consequence, the HKBU Library is hesitant to 
upload video content to such a controversial platform. 

Certainly, there are other free video sharing sites running on the market, such 
as blinkx, MeFeedia, and Google Video, but they present more or less the 
same problems that YouTube has with respect to scholarly work and access by 
the academic community. In view of these constraints and concerns, the 
HKBU Library decided to build its own video site and purchase the necessary 
hardware and software systems. Instead of working with YouTube, the Library 
chose to view it as a “competitor”, ft is hoped that HKBUtube will be the most 
important source for professors and students of the institution when they need 
videos for educational purposes. The Library also hopes that HKBUtube will 
be one of the major sources of educational video for the general public in HK. 
The HKBU Library felt that it could learn from the success of its main com¬ 
petitor, YouTube. There were two major issues that HKBUtube used YouTube’s 
experience for guidance: 

1. One of YouTube’s major principles is open access (OA). “Everyone can 
participate in the YouTube community by watching, sharing and com¬ 
menting on videos” (YouTube Website). As librarians, OA is also our 
deeply held view. As a consequence HKBU librarians made every at¬ 
tempt to negotiate releases from copyright owners to include their con¬ 
tent on HKBUtube; and 
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2. Another positive aspect relates to its approach to technicalities, e.g., a 
simple layout, its user interaction components and the way it highlights 
video. 


HKBUtube (Design/Methodology/Approach) 

“HKBUtube” (www.hkbu.edu.hk/lib/hkbutube) has three main goals: 

1. Serving as the most important source when HKBU instructors and stu¬ 
dents need videos for teaching and learning purposes; 

2. Extending knowledge that is contained in videos to the general public, 
and 

3. Promoting OA. 

This site was first launched in September 2009. Figure 2 is an example of the 
main page of FIKBUtube. 
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Figure 2: Main Page of FIKBUtube 

Table 1 provides information on the file properties that are currently used by 
FIKBUtube and YouTube. Table 1 uses 480p video in order to compare the 
two systems. 
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HKBUtube (480p video) 

YouTube (480p video) 

Format 

WMV 

FLV 

Video 

Encoding 

WMV8 

MPEG-4 AVC (H.264) 

Aspect Ratio 

4:3 

16:9 

16:9 

Resolution 

640 X 480 

848 X 480 

854 X 480 

Frame Rate 

25 or 30 

Depending on the original frame rate 

Video 

Bitrate 

Constant (700 kbps) 

Varies (depending on the original 
video) 

Video Size 
limit 

no limit 

<2GB 

Video length 
limit 

no limit 

<15 mins 

Audio 

Encoding 

WMA 

AAC 

Channels 

2 (stereo) 

2 (stereo) 

Audio 
Sampling 
rate (FIz) 

48000 

44100 


Table 1: File Properties Used by FIKBUtube and YouTube for 480p Video 


HKBUtube currently has 3 types of video: 

1. Local documentary-type television programs; 

2. Scholarly conferences, seminars and public talks organized by the Uni¬ 
versity’s departments or centers; and 

3. High-quality audio or video productions produced by HKBU students. 

For each video type, there will be a discussion of the rationale behind each 
video type; the relevant partnership; the difficulties faced; copyright issues; 
and, attempts that were made to provide OA. 


Local Television Programs 

As discussed by Scanned (2010), all kinds of television programs have aca¬ 
demic and historical value. He opines: 
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“All program genres are of equal historical interest and weight: it 
would be an elementary error to think that the only properly historical 
part of the record were serious factual programs; news and documen¬ 
taries”. 

According to Scannell, even fictional entertainment is as relevant and as inter¬ 
esting as serious factual output. All these TV programs can be used to explore 
historical issues in relation to gender, class, race, politics and other topics. 
Hollink and Schreiber (2009) describe other common uses of a large tele¬ 
vision archive which is based in the Netherlands. These uses include television 
professionals looking for reusable shots, teachers and students enhancing their 
teaching and learning experiences and some people simply having a general 
interest in a program or a topic. 

On top of the potential uses mentioned above, the HKBU Library had an¬ 
other important internal reason for setting up an online television archive — a 
high usage of the physical items (either in DVD or VHS format) which would 
ultimately impact on the playability and viewability of these physical formats. 
The use of local TV programs had been increasing over several years, from 
3,872 loans in 2005/06 to 9,478 loans in 2008/09. Television programs rep¬ 
resented between 6% and 11% of the total use of all audio-visual (AV) materi¬ 
als (see Figure 3). 
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Figure 3: Usage of Off-Air Recorded Local TV Programs (DVDs and VFIS Tapes) 
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In recent years at HKBU, the use of local TV programs has ranked third in all 
types of AV materials, after dramatic videos and music CDs. The use of these 
formats has been higher than educational materials and language learning kits. 
Many faculty members, especially those who teach Communications, Arts, 
Visual Arts and Social Sciences courses, like to use local TV programs to en¬ 
hance their teaching and stimulate student discussions. 

Another driving force was the absence of an openly accessible, systematic, 
formal television archive in HK. Although local TV companies have put fin¬ 
ished programs on their official Websites, no system-wide mandate for preser¬ 
vation exists at any media institution. Their online offerings serve, in the main, 
two purposes: marketing and revenue-generation through embedded advertise¬ 
ments. So, only popular programs are uploaded and these may be relocated, 
edited or removed without notice. The version that local TV companies pro¬ 
vide online is far from broadcast quality, either having low resolutions or be¬ 
ing interrupted by frequent advertising, making their videos unsuitable for 
classroom use. Table 2 provides a summary of the properties of online video 
provided by local TV companies. To get a better understanding of the com¬ 
prehensiveness of the online video collection of these companies, a longitudi¬ 
nal study of one of their most famous documentary programs was also under¬ 
taken. 



ATV 

RTHK 

TVB 

Format 

wmv 

wmv / rm 

flv / mp4 

Resolution 

320 X 240 / 384 x 288 

384x216 

720 X 406 

Video Bitrate 

512/450/340/275 
Kbps (depending on the 
program types) 

388Kbps (wmv) / 
350Kbps (rm) 

450 Kbps 

Advertise¬ 

ments? 

No 

No 

Before and in between 
the video 

Coverage of 

a 

Documentary 

Program 

Program under study: 

Broadcast since: 1988 

Online archive: one 
rolling month 

Program under study: 

Broadcast 
since: before 2005 

Online archive: one 
rolling year 

Program under study: 

Broadcast since: 1989 

Online archive: two 
rolling years 


Table 2: Properties of Online Video Provided by Local TV Companies 


The highly limited searching capability of these Websites is another concern, 
as these sites rely heavily on browsing. One of the smaller TV companies 
listed above does not even provide a search box on its Website. If a user does 
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not know the exact series title and the broadcast date, it is very difficult for 
them to discover a suitable or specific video. The last major problem relates to 
financial reasons. If an instructor needs a video that is non-pixelated and free 
of advertisements (usually in DVD format) for teaching purposes, he/she usu¬ 
ally finds it impossible to obtain an affordable price from the TV station. Sev¬ 
eral years ago, a TV company charged a faculty member HKD$ 1,500 
(US$192) for the public performance right and content of a 22-minute video. 


Working with TV Companies 

In the 1980s, there were only three TV companies based in HK: one HK gov¬ 
ernment-funded entity — RTHK; and, two privately owned companies, ATV 
and TVB. All three TV stations have been broadcasting free television pro¬ 
grams for the public and producing high quality documentaries on a weekly 
basis. During the 1980s, HKBU was one of the two universities in HK that 
provided professional degrees in communication and journalism. The University 
hired staff of these three broadcasting companies as part-time instructors, and 
many of our graduates have eventually worked with these companies. Due to 
this pre-existing relationship with the three local TV stations, these companies 
have given us permission to record and keep some of their TV documentaries 
for teaching purposes, free of charge viz RTHK in 1985, TVB in 1986, and 
ATV in 1988. VHS tape was the format of choice during that time and HKBU 
viewers were requested to use those tapes within the campus only. Once our 
arrangements with these TV stations became known, the seven other govern¬ 
ment-funded university libraries in HK, on a case-by-case basis, made similar 
deals with these TV companies. 

A major breakthrough was achieved in 2003 when the eight government- 
funded university libraries (known as the “JULAC libraries”*) joined forces to 
get a formal, uniform license from RTHK. JULAC libraries were granted from 
RTHK a non-exclusive right to record and copy licensed programs (i.e. doc¬ 
umentaries) in a format of their choice for teaching and learning purposes 
within their institution. No charge was involved, but the license had to be re¬ 
viewed and renewed annually. Each JULAC library was also requested to pro¬ 
vide RTHK with monthly reports on the TV programs it recorded for final ap¬ 
proval. Further, users of JULAC libraries were not allowed to make duplicates 
of the video for any reason. One year later, JULAC libraries successfully signed 


1 The acronym “JULAC” stands for Joint University Librarians Advisory Committee. The 
members of this consortium are: The Chinese University of Hong Kong, City University of 
Hong Kong, Hong Kong Baptist University, The Hong Kong Institute of Education, The 
Hong Kong Polytechnic University, Hong Kong University of Science and Technology, 
Lingnan University and The University of Hong Kong. 
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similar agreement with ATV and TVB. The only differences were: ATV is¬ 
sued a blanket contract and monthly reports were not needed, and TVB 
charged an annual token fee for HKD$1.3 dollars (US$0.2) for the uniform li¬ 
cense. These rights and their attached requirements are still in force. 

With the emergence of several paid television companies and overseas 
broadcasters in the HK market, the situation has been getting harder in recent 
years. Although these new companies may not be able to threaten the business 
of ATV, RTHK and TVB in the short term, the competition is becoming more 
marked. In order to generate and maintain a high level of revenue: 

“TV is being reshaped, reimagined and reinvented in unpredictable 
ways. Broadcasting has become only one of a set of options for the 
distribution of TV content, alongside cable, DVDs, Internet downloads 
and online video streams” (Meikle and Young 2008). 

Not surprisingly, these three TV companies have already started to repackage 
their new and old TV programs and sell them as DVDs or other formats to cre¬ 
ate an additional revenue stream for themselves. Increasingly, because of the 
trend of TV companies to repackage their broadcasted programs, JULAC li¬ 
braries are now having difficulties to obtain licenses to record and keep TV 
programs. The refusal to grant a license protected the TV station’s commercial 
interests. Once, a TV company even rejected more than half of the programs 
that HKBU recorded for that month. However, HKBUtube is still one of the 
largest and most systematic television archives in HK. Recently, more re¬ 
searchers have been writing and commenting about previous and current at¬ 
tempts at television archiving. Ubois (2005) gives a general overview of the 
parties that are involved in this endeavor and the general limitations that exist. 
Major parties include: 

1. Non-commercial broadcasters, educational institutions, and libraries; 

2. For-profit organizations such as the program owners, local television 
stations, and Internet-based video search engines, and 

3. Government institutions. 

Spigel (2010) traces the development of television archives in the US, from the 
first archive that was set up by the Library of Congress in the early 1960s to 
the recent virtual archives like YouTube and Hulu. Green (2008) examines 
several Internet-based video-sharing projects in the UK and their relationship 
to traditional television broadcasting. Green’s comment on TV-Links.co.uk, a 
stream indexing Website that occupies a legally grey area is informative: 

“TV-Links did not host any content itself, a feature commonly thought 
to provide protection for the site owners from anti-infringement action. 
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Rather, the site provided links to material uploaded to various video¬ 
sharing sites, predominantly those based outside of the United States.” 

Using a more focused approach, Hollink and Schreiber (2010) describe the 
Multimedia Analysis for Cultural Heritage Project in Netherlands, which is 
one of the biggest audio-visual archives in Europe. This system is rapidly ex¬ 
panding. About 8,000 hours of digitally bom television programs and 20,000 
hours of digitized old programs are being added annually. Rubin (2009) pro¬ 
vides an explanation of how a national long-term preservation repository for 
“bom-digital” public television programs was planned and established in the 
US, and how the US government has helped this project. 

As a higher education institution wanting to access archived video pro¬ 
grams, HKBU is less fortunate than their international counterparts. First, as 
was mentioned before, no formal archiving activities are in place within local 
(HK) broadcasting. This leaves no room for systematic stream indexing Web¬ 
sites. Further, the HK Government has neither been involved in the creation of 
any television archives nor tendered explicit support for the effort of local uni¬ 
versities to archive these resources. Thus, HKBU and other JULAC libraries 
are on their own when negotiating with the TV companies. The companies 
eventually imposed two major constraints on the universities: 

1. Only selected documentaries are allowed for archiving; and 

2. Video is to be made accessible only to the university community and 
not to the general public. 


Current Status 

Monthly, the HKBU Library records between 60 and 100 documentaries that 
have been broadcast on four different channels from the three TV stations. 
Since 2009, television production in HK has shifted from the analog process to 
being entirely digitalized. Virtually all documentary programs are now shot 
and edited on digital platforms even though this technology is new to HK. Fin¬ 
ished programs are finalized as digital files. Owing to the newness of this 
technology, local broadcasters have not reached an agreement about produc¬ 
tion protocols and technical standards. As a consequence of this non¬ 
standardization, TV companies in HK are producing their programs on differ¬ 
ent technical platforms; thus, technological compatibility is likely to be an issue 
in the future. Further, HKBU is only allowed to record the programs in-house; 
it does not have direct access to the high-resolution master files of documenta¬ 
ries. After recording an aired program, the HKBU Library still needs to per¬ 
form a series of editing steps before the file can be converted to the online 
format. These steps include removing commercials, cutting black rims for 4x3 
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Figure 4: The “TV Programs” Page of FIKBUtube 


programs and handling subtitles that are not embedded in the video. In order to 
meet the service pledge to upload the final video on the Internet within 2 work¬ 
ing days after broadcast, the Library makes use of six hardware and software 
tools (namely Magic TV, MPEG Streamclip, WfNAVI, ProjectX, VobSub, 
and XviD4PSP) and assigns one staff to be responsible for every two TV 
channels. Currently, more than 8,000 new and old local documentaries are 
made available on HKBUtube for on-campus and off-campus use (after user 
authentication). 

The HKBU Library does not merely put the finished videos online; it also 
provides full metadata in compliance with the AACR2 standard. A search inter¬ 
face was designed and prepared with three browsing lists for user quick access. 
Figure 4 provides information on the “TV Programs” page of HKBUtube. 
“Major Series” (Figure 2) is a static list that displays the most commonly used 
and longest ranning documentary series. At present, 14 titles are displayed. 
“New Series” names the latest documentary series. To enhance the visual ef¬ 
fect, screen shots of the videos that have the series title displayed roll on the 
screen. “Topics” is a cumulative list leading users to documentaries that talk 
about hot social or political issues, such as the Constitutional Reform Debate, 
droughts in China and global warming. Each month during the term, two to 
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four topics are featured. Lastly, a videoblog named “Monthly Pick” (pre¬ 
viously, “Biweekly Pick”) has been created on the main page of HKBUtube to 
highlight specific videos, mostly local documentaries. As with most other 
blogs, “Monthly/Biweekly Pick” includes very useful features like playback, 
voting, inputting user comments, and an archive of previous posts. 

Scholarly Talks 

HKBU has a good reputation for sponsoring and organizing scholarly meetings 
on campus. Many of these meetings are international in stature, such as the In¬ 
ternational Writer’s Workshop, Pulitzer Prize Winners, Consuls General in 
Residence Program, inter alia. Since 2009, and in line with the University’s 
Strategic Plan to enhance its international position and the mission of “Whole 
Person Education”, the HKBU Library has been working to provide online ac¬ 
cess to digitized scholarly events (such as conferences, seminars and public 
talks) organized by university departments and centers, using HKBUtube. The 
HKBU Library sees this service as bringing benefits to both the University and 
the organizing departments. 


Benefits to the University: 

- Centralizes HKBU scholarly events by providing a single place to store 
and retrieve videos; 

- Makes international scholarly presentations available worldwide and 
raises the HKBU profile; and 

- Presentations are available in an up-to-date digital format, thereby fully 
utilizing the university resources invested in event organization. 


Benefits to the Organizing Departments: 

- Creates a tool that enhances teaching content and the learning experi¬ 
ences of HKBU students; 

- Provides a place to showcase the work of departments, making them 
visible and discoverable; 

- Shifts the burden of archival and access provision responsibility from 
individual departments to a centralized unit (the Library); 

- Allows organizers and speakers to link to the videos in their Websites; 
and 

- Enables speakers to maintain ownership of their presentations. 
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Working with Organizing Departments 

The most challenging aspect of the project is to gain the support and involve¬ 
ment of the organizing departments and their invited guest speakers. Attempts 
to convince university departments of the benefits of this endeavor included an 
official invitation memo sent from the Library Director to all Deans/Heads; 
presentations conducted by the Multimedia Services (MS) Librarian during 
orientation for new staff and library coordinators day; announcements via the 
University’s e-announcement system; and full-color posters mailed to all in¬ 
structors and senior administrative staff Among all the methods used, the most 
effective was to send individualized emails to corresponding units. Every 
morning, messages posted as e-announcements are read in order to identify 
departments or centers where scholarly meetings will be held. This informa¬ 
tion then facilitates direct contact with the person-in-charge of the relevant de¬ 
partment in order to see if it would be possible to record the session. The entire 
process is recorded, including who was contacted, when the contact was made 
and what response was received. This facilitates follow-up, should that be nec¬ 
essary. 

Admittedly, gaining departmental participation is not an easy task. From 
the first departmental adopter that was successfully recruited in the early 2009 
through to November 2011, only 42 out of 77 departments could be enticed to 
participate, despite considerable effort over two years and the repeated use of 
promotional events and outreach activities. The success rate was 55%. Regret¬ 
tably, some of these departments participated only once without making a 
long-term commitment, whist others explicitly indicated that they were not in¬ 
terested in the project at all. 

There are many reasons for this low response rate. First, departments need 
to do the video-taping themselves and pay the incurred fees. Due to the limited 
resources of the Library, it cannot afford to either do the video-recording or 
pay the video-recording fee for all scholarly meetings held at the University, 
although as an incentive to encourage participation, the Library did, on occa¬ 
sion, provide video-taping services and pay the fees. Fortunately, FIKBU has 
another administrative department, the Information Technology Office (ITO), 
which can lend to university departments video-recording equipment and help 
them arrange student helpers to do the video-taping at an hourly rate of 
FIKD$47 (US$6). This cost is very low in comparison with professional video¬ 
taping rates. Flowever, many departments complained about the quality of tap¬ 
ing done by students. Taping long sessions can also be costly, for example, to 
tape a 3-day conference will cost about FIKDS1200 (USS154). 

The additional work required to be involved in the program is seen as an¬ 
other reason for low response rates. On top of the video-recording task men¬ 
tioned above, departments are also required to get all speakers (at least those 
for the same panel session or those appearing on stage at the same time) to 
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sign the Speaker Authorization and Release Forms before any video-taping can 
take place. After the online videos are ready for viewing, departments have to 
contact the relevant speakers again, notifying them of the video’s URL. 

A summary of the project’s workflow is as follows: 

1. The Library sends the department the standard Speaker Authorization 
and Release Forms, both English and Chinese versions; 

2. The department invites the speakers to sign the forms; 

3. The department gets the event taped and sends all information to the Li¬ 
brary; 

4. The Library edits the video files (e.g. splitting the video into several 
files based on the number of available sessions) and converts them to 
online videos; 

5. The Library catalogs the event and makes the videos accessible through 
both the Library Catalog and FIKBUtube; 

6. The Library sends an email to the department notifying them of the 
URL of the online videos; and 

7. The department forwards the Library’s notification email to the cor¬ 
responding speakers. 

Lastly, a mistake was made in the early stages of the project by approaching 
the administrative assistants in a department instead of Directors directly. Un¬ 
derstandably, an administrative assistant would not have the same level of in¬ 
terest with respect to the image of the department as would a departmental 
head. Assistants may underestimate the benefits of making their scholarly 
meetings openly accessible on the Internet. Moreover, in most cases, they are 
the group of people who would need to take up the additional workload men¬ 
tioned above, on top of an already heavy schedule. Although some administra¬ 
tive assistants who when contacted were very cooperative and helpful, many of 
them expressed disinterest or reluctance to participate in the project. After real¬ 
izing that this was the situation, the Library started to directly approach de¬ 
partment heads from the beginning. This usually led to a positive response. 


Working with Speakers 

Young (2008) advances that many professors and scholars enjoy the benefits 
of being seen in online videos and becoming “Online Video Stars.” Online 
video can expand the audience who sees a program; online video can improve 
the quality of presentations as speakers know that they are being taped, and 
online video can help presenters appeal to a popular online audience. Young 
provides a success story of a professor of anatomy and neuroscience by shar¬ 
ing the following experience: “Since the university started uploading her lee- 
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tures to YouTube, she has been getting fan e-mail from around the world”. Ini¬ 
tially, it was believed guest speakers at HKBU who were well-known in their 
field would also welcome being taped and appearing on HKBUtube. However, 
it was soon realized that the underlying difficulties had been underestimated. 

Many speakers coming from the business world, especially those working 
in local medium-sized or large business firms were very sensitive to being 
taped. For educational purposes, they usually did not mind disclosing some of 
their companies’ strategies or best practices to a student audience as illustra¬ 
tive examples, but they did not wish to have their presentations recorded. 
These business people were very concerned that by having their thoughts re¬ 
corded that this information could be accessed by their competitors. This was 
what presenters told us directly. Therefore, most of the scholarly meetings that 
touched on business practices were not included in HKBUtube’s video collec¬ 
tion. The concerns of local business people and cultural issues were factors 
that needed to be taken into account from the beginning of the project. 

Another group of presenters who often refused a request to be recorded 
were scholars from Mainland China. As a self-administrative region of China, 
everyone who lives in HK can enjoy full freedom of speech. When HK stu¬ 
dents asked questions or expressed their opinions in public venues, they were 
not aware that they might be touching on a sensitive topic. Often times. 
Mainland China scholars also felt more relaxed in delivering public messages 
when they were in HK. Therefore, these speakers were sometimes tempted to 
say something that they would not normally say in China. Once, a Chinese 
scholar came to HKBU and delivered a speech on Chinese classical music. He 
had given us the signed Speaker Authorization and Release Form before com¬ 
ing to the seminar. However, soon after reviewing the online video in China, 
he requested us to take down the video from the Internet permanently as he 
thought he had said something “dangerous” in the question and answer ses¬ 
sion. 

In view of these and other opinions and perspectives, authors were once 
again offered the restricted viewing option of their programs (i.e. access was 
limited to members of HKBU community with off-campus access being facili¬ 
tated through user authentication protocols). This option had been dropped in 
the very early stages of the project in order to encourage OA. Fortunately, 90% 
of the scholarly talks that have been recorded are still open to the public. 


Current Status 

As of November 2011, HKBUtube has made 273 scholarly events accessible 
online. These events were organized by 42 departments or research centers. 
The content of these scholarly meetings is very diverse, from language studies 
to the latest in computing technology, from conversations with business people 
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to talks delivered by diplomats based in HK. The formats of these meetings 
also vary, from 1-hour public seminars, to half-day workshops, to three-day in¬ 
ternational conferences. The following is a select list of scholarly meetings that 
are publicly accessible through HKBUtube: 

- A Summit Conference on the Future of Public Relations in China (Sept. 
12-13, 2009), which won in the “Leadership and Development” cat¬ 
egory of 2009 Gold Standard Awards. This competition was conducted 
by Public Affairs Asia, one of the foremost trade journals in the Asia- 
Pacific region. 

- Beyond Boundaries (Mar. 10, 2010), presented by Ms. Maya Ying Lin, 
a world-renowned artist and architect and the creator of the well known 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial in Washington, D C. 

- Requirements for a Modern University (Nov. 13, 2008), presented by 
Dr. Woo Chia-wei, the Founding President of the Hong Kong University 
of Science and Technology and the first Chinese American to serve as a 
President of a major university in the US, namely the San Francisco 
State University. 

- The Earth in 2020 (Oct. 26, 2010), presented by Dr. Lee Boon Ying, 
Director of the Hong Kong Observatory. 

- A Pop Music Class with Jonathan Wong (Nov. 4, 2010), presented 
by Jonathan Wong, a local pop singer. This program was hosted by 
Dr. Wong Chi Chung, a famous disc jockey in Hong Kong. 

As with other programs, these videos were not put on online in their crude 
form, rather they were processed as are the other programs which populate 
HKBUtube. Figure 5 provides information on the “Scholarly Talks” page of 
HKBUtube. 


Student Productions 

HKBU is a medium-sized university that aims to “provid[e] broad-based and 
creativity-inspiring education” (HKBU Website). In addition to Faculties of 
Arts, Business, Social Sciences, Science and Chinese Medicine, the University 
has also established two specialized faculties and some other departments to 
offer creativity-centered degree programs. These programs require students to 
produce many high-quality creative works during their study. For instance, the 
Academy of Film (AF) requires students to produce dramatic movies, video 
documentaries and animated productions; students at the Academy of Visual 
Arts are required to create sculptures, paintings and decorative art; students of 
the Department of Music have to compose music and perform classical work; 
students of the Department of Journalism need to prepare video documenta- 
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Figure 5: The “Scholarly Talks” Page 


ries; and students of the Digital Graphic Communication program (Department 
of Communication) are asked to create animation movies and design 2D, 3D 
and online products using design software applications. These high-quality 
multimedia productions possess intrinsic educational value and can be used as 
valuable teaching and learning resources for in the programs in which they 
were created as well as in other departments for which such materials would 
be of interest. 

In the AF many complicated and interrelated movie-making theories and 
techniques are covered in the curriculum. Showing examples of real produc¬ 
tions is one of the best ways of helping students to understand these theories 
and assisting them to put new knowledge into practice. Certainly, professional 
video is a good teaching and learning tool, as these productions are state-of- 
the-art and inspiring. Among the renowned video products held in the collec¬ 
tion are some Hollywood movies and BBC documentary programs. However, 
as this type of video is usually produced in highly advanced and expensive 
studios, it is completely impossible for the instructors and students to replicate 
parts of the video using the university’s equipment, for demonstration, practic¬ 
ing and experimenting. Conversely, while videos prepared by previous stu¬ 
dents are comparatively simple, nevertheless they meet acceptable standards. 
Current students would not find it too difficult to replicate the techniques used 
by those who studied before them. In addition, from previously created foot- 
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age, current students would be able to view the techniques and ideas that for¬ 
mer students would have used in their productions. Instructors are also able to 
easily locate suitable video clips produced by former students to use as illustra¬ 
tive examples. 

An archive of student work is of great value to the learning experience of 
current and future students. The programs in the archive can support individual 
learning and nourish discussions inside and outside the classroom. Students 
can watch, comment and discuss the outstanding productions of their peers in 
the middle of the night at home or in an afternoon class. Race and Pickford 
(2007) demonstrate that work of previous students can help current and future 
students gain a better understanding of the assignment standards. They gave a 
particular example when they state: 

“give students the chance to apply marking criteria ... get them to 

mark some past work in a whole group setting such as a lecture, using 

the criteria, before setting out to do some similar coursework” (Race 

and Pickford 2007). 

Other benefits of this archive include that it: 

- Helps to motivate students to produce high-quality work and enhances 
their satisfaction by giving their work more permanent recognition and 
the possibility of use by future students (Wagor 1990); 

- Provides the possibility to include student creative work in teaching 
portfolios that are used for evaluating and enhancing teaching (Seldin 
2004); 

- Enables the Department to communicate with overseas colleges and 
professional firms to get feedback and recognition; 

- Makes student creative outputs available worldwide and raises the pro¬ 
file of the Department; and 

- Provides a place to showcase the work of students when they are job 
hunting. 


Working with Departments 

It is unrealistic for the HKBU Library to expect the archive to be able to show¬ 
case student creative work of all relevant programs immediately, as some de¬ 
partments may need a longer time to adapt to a new way of handling their stu¬ 
dent productions. It was also too ambitious to make the system compatible 
with all anticipated multimedia formats used in HKBUtube; these formats in¬ 
clude video, audio, still pictures and a panoramic view of 3D objects. It is es¬ 
pecially true when there is only a small team of four full-time staff to oversee 
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the audio-visual and online video services. Therefore, the HKBU Library de¬ 
cided to start with in discipline that produces only one multimedia format. The 
AF was the final choice. This is a big, independent faculty whose students 
produce only videos. 

As part of the program requirements, both AF undergraduate and graduate 
students have to produce various types of video programs throughout their 
study e.g. dramatic movies, documentaries and animated programs. A special 
feature of this requirement is the request for giving the AF the unconditional 
right to exhibit their work for educational, promotional and research purposes. 
This special requirement is clearly written on the annual student handbooks 
and every student was fully notified of these details when they entered the 
Academy. Students willingly comply with this requirement and provide a re¬ 
lease of unconditional use by the University. This certainly was very helpful to 
the project. This collaboration, however, did not come easily. The Academy 
and the MS Librarian took almost two years to get the agreement secured and 
its details finalized. One of the key persons who helped to make this collabora¬ 
tion work was the new AF library coordinator (faculty member charged with 
acting as a library liaison), who had also been responsible for supervising and 
managing the final year projects of the Academy for years. 

Another big challenge that this project faced was budgetary, ft was esti¬ 
mated that the first phase of the project would consist of 2,400 video minutes, 
covering four years of final year projects. As these projects were produced 
over a period of time different technologies were used to create these student 
videos, namely DVDs, DVCAM tapes, and Beta tapes. Due to technological 
and other issues associated with the collection of student productions the con¬ 
verted online files could not simply be uploaded to the existing FIKBUtube 
system. Some work associated with the system database, searching algorithms 
and usage log system had to be done beforehand. With regard to the collection 
size, the various formats, the creation of the backend system and the project 
duration (it was expected that the first phase would have been finished within 
six months), it was anticipated that extra funding would be needed. In Decem¬ 
ber 2009, the MS Librarian and the AF library coordinator submitted a joint 
Teaching Development Grants (TDG) proposal in an attempt to get special 
funding as a start-up fund for the project. The TDG scheme is offered by 
FIKBU for enhancing the quality of the University’s teaching and learning. All 
FIKBU full time staff members involved in any aspect of teaching and learning 
are eligible to apply for support from this fund. Applications are reviewed by 
the TDG Panel which is comprised of several senior teaching and administra¬ 
tive staff members of the University. FIKBU’s Library and the AF were very 
pleased that the TDG panel “considered it [the project] worthy of support” and 
approved the requested budget. 

Due to the success of the first phase of the project with AF, FIKBUtube 
successfully invited three other academic departments to join its OA endeavor. 
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The Department of Communication Studies contributed its students’ video 
productions dating from 1997; the Department of Journalism contributed theirs 
from 2000; and the Department of Music added content that dates from 2008. 
In November 2010, HKBUtube secured additional TDG funding to further de¬ 
velop this inter-disciplinary repository of student multimedia productions. This 
funding almost triples the previous one, and is sufficient to permit the hiring of 
a Project Assistant for 18 months. Because of more adequate funding, HKBU¬ 
tube redesigned the whole Student Productions Website, taking account of the 
comments made by AF faculty and students earlier and the new ideas raised by 
the three teaching departments involved in the project. Changes included both 
layout design and site functionality. Table 3 provides information on the divi¬ 
sion of labor between the Library and the teaching departments. 



The University Library 

The Teaching Departments 

1Stage 

(Preparatory 

Stage) 

Submission of a Teaching Development Grants proposal for a special 

funding 

2"“ Stage 

(Implementation 

Stage) 

Creation of the backend 
system 

Selection of student work 

Video file editing and 
conversion 

Creation of metadata 

3''“ Stage 
(Follow-up 

Stage) 

Internal and external promotions 

System maintenance 

Handling students’ copyright concerns 
when needed 


Table 3: Division of Labor between tbe Library and tbe Teaching Departments 


Current Status 

This is a newly created collection, which has been open to the public since 
August 2010. As of November 2011, a total of 484 student video productions 
have been uploaded for online viewing. These productions come from four 
teaching departments: Academy of Film, Department of Music, Department of 
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Figure 6: The “Student Productions” Pages of FIKBUtube 


Communication Studies, and Department of Journalism. In September 2010 
and 2011, the Library launched several series of internal and external promo¬ 
tions such as announcements made to all HKBU graduates and internal notices 
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Figure 7: Social networking site icons are added on the video pages 


sent to all members of the University. The aim of this effort is to increase pub¬ 
lic awareness of this online resource. A press release targeting all local news¬ 
papers was prepared and distributed. It was noted with pleasure that two daily 
newspapers used the information provided in these releases as a basis for writ¬ 
ing an item about HKBUtube in their education columns. It is not the norm in 
HK to see reports on library projects appearing in the local media. Thus, the 
release was not only a valuable marketing tool, and a worthwhile experience 
but it also gave HKBUtube added visibility within the community. Lastly, the 
HKBU Library is planning an event in January 2012 to celebrate the success of 
the HKBUtube projects and announce the release of the iOS app version. This 
event will have many internal and external guests and the press will be invited 
to report on the event. 

Metadata entries for these student productions are quite different from 
those for books and multimedia materials that are listed in the library’s cat¬ 
alog. Information like video summaries (in both English and Chinese lan¬ 
guages), award information, faculty critiques, production/format types, student 
graduation year and program of study, for example, provide quite important in- 
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formation about student productions. Conversely, information like subject 
headings and publisher are less important. Therefore, these student productions 
are only indexed in the HKBUtube database, without being catalogued in the 
Library Catalog. Figure 6 provides information on the “Student Productions” 
pages of FIKBUtube. To encourage the usage of these openly accessible videos 
and also to appeal to young adult Internet users, social network site icons are 
also added on the video pages, so that users can easily share these videos 
through their personal pages on Facebook, Twitter and other social media. 
Figure 7 is a sample of the social networking site icons on the video pages. 


Findings 

To date, HKBUtube has been a rewarding project, especially when its usage is 
compared with similar services from the Library. Both TV Programs and 
Scholarly Talks were formally launched on September 1, 2009. This enables 
the retrieval and analysis of data for two full academic years. The collection of 
Student Productions was launched in August 2010, making it possible to ex¬ 
amine data for one year’s usage. 

In the first year of service (from September 2009 to August 2010), a total 
of 20,697 views of online video and 8,318 checkouts of DVDs were recorded 
for local TV documentaries. This overall usage more than triples (306%) the 
use of the physical disks in the previous year, when the online video service 
was not available yet. In the second year (from September 2010 to August 
2011), a total of 28,128 views of online video and 6,034 DVD checkouts were 
recorded. Overall usage had an 18% increase. Currently, the Library still pro¬ 
vides DVDs as an alternative choice for users and it has found that the use of 
the physical counterparts is not influenced by the new online service to any 
large extent. Documentaries in DVD format still maintain a relatively high 
level of use (8,318 checkouts in 2009/10 and 6,034 checkouts in 2010/11) in 
comparison to 9,478 loans in 2008/09. A decline in DVD usage was evidenced 
within the academic staff and undergraduate student groups. The usage fall off 
was by 26% and 14% respectively. Conversely, DVD use among graduate stu¬ 
dents has increased by 13%. For local documentaries, it is believed that profes¬ 
sors and undergraduate students are shifting from using DVDs to online vid¬ 
eos, but the physical format still holds the interest of some graduate students. 
At HKBU, most graduate students are working adults who make use of eve¬ 
nings and weekends to study on a part-time basis. They may feel more secure 
if they can “own” the physical disk for a period of time instead of viewing an 
online video, which may not be viewable at the time they need due to network 
problems (which seldom happen), the limitation of their home PCs, or the in¬ 
adequacy of their IT skills. 
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Focusing on the use of TV documentaries in 2009/10, after comparing the 
monthly usage of online video with that of physical disks, both formats were 
found to demonstrate the same usage trend. Figure 8 provides details on usage. 
Both formats were heavily used in November, March, and April. They were 
rarely used during the summer vacation which occurs between the months of 
June and August. The bivariate correlation (r) between the two use patterns 
was 0.88. This very high correlation suggested that the monthly use patterns of 
online video and physical disks were closely matched with each other. It is be¬ 
lieved that users use both formats for the same purposes; however, further re¬ 
search is needed to verify this. 



Sep 09 Oct 09 Nov 09 Dec 09 Jan 10 Feb 10 Mar 10 Apr 10 May 10 Jun 10 JullO Aug 10 


Figure 8: Monthly Usage of Online and Physical Formats of Local Television Documenta¬ 
ries in 2009/10 


Between September 2009 and August 2011, a total of 25,472 views of schol¬ 
arly talks were recorded. As the Library has not provided any other materials 
whose content is similar to that of the scholarly talks videos, it was not possi¬ 
ble to make usage comparisons as was done for local TV documentaries. But 
simply looking at the usage data of these two years is still interesting. Among 
these 25,472 views, 34% (8,626 viewings) were viewed on campus and 66% 
(16,846 viewings) were viewed off-campus in local or international regions. 
Although it is impossible to tell the identity of these viewers, it is believed that 
videos of scholarly talks are attracting the interest of a considerable number of 
insider and outsider viewers. On average, each scholarly talk video was used 
98 times. However, the actual usage largely depended on the ways the event 
organizer treated the video. The most watched video was viewed more than 
2,500 times, with more than half of its viewers being located off-campus. The 
organizer, an Arts department, sent the video link to many sister associations - 
and institutions around the world for marketing and knowledge-sharing pur- 
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poses. The department also encouraged its teaching staff and students to watch 
it for self-studying purposes. 

The collection of Student Productions was recently launched, and its col¬ 
lection size is increasing steadily. In the first year of service, this collection has 
already had more than 102,747 viewings, with 89% being accessed from off- 
campus. Average usage was 8,562 per month. In order to better understand the 
learning impact of this online collection, an online survey was conducted 
among all AF students. A 21.3% response rate was recorded. This survey 
showed that 85% of respondents found this database helpful to their learning 
needs. The top three learning impacts were: 

1. Motivating students to produce high-quality work (67%); 

2. Enhancing student motivation for learning and doing assignments 
(51%); and 

3. Helping students better understand the assignment expectations and 
standards (38%). 

Overall, 85% of student respondents “strongly agree” or “agree” that this online 
tool is a valuable service that should continue to be provided (Wong 2010). 

This particular collection was also promoted overseas through linking 
some of these videos to several US based social networking sites and online 
forums, such as Facebook, Twitter and Cinematography.com. Shortly after¬ 
wards, usage during the middle of the night jumped significantly, from the 
original 6% of the overall usage to a current usage of 22%. These viewers 
mostly watched animated movies - the only video type that has no dialogue. It 
is believed that most of these users are from another time zone and that Chi¬ 
nese (Cantonese) is not their native language. 

This chapter previously noted that the HKBU Library did not only upload 
video to HKBUtube, it also created a videoblog named Monthly Pick (pre¬ 
viously, Biweekly Pick) to highlight videos and strengthen interactions/contact 
with and between users. Every two to four weeks, a video was selected for 
promotional purposes (mostly TV documentaries). A blog message was cre¬ 
ated to introduce the video and an open-ended question was posted to seek 
personal perspectives on a topic related to the video. 

Regarding the habit of writing blog comments, Synovate Research (2010) 
found that many HK youngsters preferred to read blogs without making com¬ 
ments. Minocha (2009) also reported that at Warwick University, even though 
the University has been offering blog space since 2004, many students at 
Warwick do not blog. The situation at HKBU with regard to blog postings by 
students was similar. In academic year 2009/10, 19 blog messages were posted. 
They attracted a total of 74 user written comments amounting to on average 
3.9 user comments per post. The blog users generally liked to express their 
opinions about social issues and library services on this platform. Admittedly, 
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this is not an appealing result. It can be said however that the use of the video¬ 
blog is satisfactory compared to the HKBU Blog that is managed by the Uni¬ 
versity. The HKBU Blog has over 25 Bloggers, who are professors and senior 
administrative staff currently serving at the University. This space serves to 
keep the HKBU community updated on developments at HKBU and allow 
better communication between members of the public and the HKBU’s inter¬ 
nationalized teaching team. There were 348 messages posted on HKBU Blog 
between September 2009 and August 2010, with 181 user comments made. On 
average 0.5 user comments were received per post. Our response rate was 
8 times that of HKBU’s blog. 

Although not many comments were made on the Monthly/Biweekly Pick, 
this videoblog was still important to the HKBUtube service. It demonstrates 
that the highlighting of video was an effective way to promote an individual 
program. In 2009/10, 19 videos have been highlighted and each highlighted 
video was used an average of 79 times a year. This is 16 times the use of non- 
highlighted videos, which were viewed on average only 5 times. Apparently, 
users still pay attention to the blog although not many of them submitted writ¬ 
ten responses. 


Conclusion 

The importance of HKBUtube to the University is unquestionable. The online 
videos were heavily used within campus by staff and students as teaching ma¬ 
terials, presentation aids and self-studying resources. Nevertheless, libraries, as 
primary gateways to information, should also make their information re¬ 
sources available to all. The Internet definitely provides us with the opportunity. 
The next goal of HKBUtube will be to identify more local multimedia materi¬ 
als and make them openly accessible through the Internet, to both the university 
community and the general public. 

The most recent attempt of the HKBU Library is to try to work with the 
Academy of Visual Arts (AVA). The Library hopes to get its buy-in so as to be 
able to include its student productions (using panoramic view technology) in 
the future. The discussion with the representatives of the AVA has been car¬ 
ried on for more than six months, but many details are not yet agreed upon. If 
possible, the Library hopes to start working on this phase before May 2012. 

For the greater convenience of our existing and potential users, mobile 
technology will be the next main focus. HKBUtube developed a small-scale 
trial site for iPhone users to watch selected HKBUtube videos. During the re¬ 
view period, the total use of the app was 2,903 video views and the web counter¬ 
part was 3,117 video views. Their proportion was 48:52 (Wong 2012). Based 
on this finding, HKBUtube decided to launch a formal iOS app to display stu- 
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dent productions videos. The launch of the full app will take place before Jan¬ 
uary 2012. 

Not only do video technologies change, but so too do user behaviors and 
needs. As a consequence, any information delivery service based on this tech¬ 
nology must expect to encounter a number of challenges and adapt, where 
necessary, to changes in technology and user needs. Additionally, technologi¬ 
cal developments also provide many opportunities and HKBUtube intends to 
exploit them fully. Despite these challenges, over time HKBUtube has ex¬ 
panded its service options and provided an important platform to provide OA 
to a range of teaching and learning materials that otherwise would not have 
been as accessible. HKBUtube has also created opportunities for the library 
and teaching departments to develop stronger relationships. It is anticipated 
that in the near future HKBUtube will be able to share more success stories of 
this OA initiative with other libraries around the world. 
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